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the braveſt, wiſeſt, moſt powerful; and. 

reſpectable Body of People u pon che 1 

Face of the Globe! Highly diſtinguiſhed Þ& 
with the additional Glory, of being the 

Vernacular Tongue of the 
tuous, moſt. Potent, and | 

-| MONARCH upon Eartht _ 9 
A Language, Ma ba, which. has 5 

received freſh Luſtre from: its being nam 

| ſpoken by a Qu EER the Darling 4 

FNeople, whoſe Tongues joyfully proclaim | 
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. che A TINY 7 

mars of our Language extant, I | 

| have Ege to offer the Public one, un- 
der the Title of the BRITISH GRAMMAR, 


being a Production of all that J judged 

worthy of their Acceptance and Attention, -* ol 
" | gleaned either from a Courſe of Reading, 
EC or deduced from a Series of Obſervations, 1 
dhe Reſult of many Tears Practice. How 

Ii is executed, is not a Province of mine 


to determine: For, as it is far from my 


0 4 Intention to depreciate the Labours of 
fthoſe who have gone before me, to ſane 
5 of whom, every ſubſequent Writer muſt | 


owe a Tribute; ſo neither ſhall I vainly or 
_ ridiculouſly cry up my own; finde the 
former would be arrogantly aſſuming the 
Prerogative of judging for the Public, and 

the latter preſumptuouſly endeavouring to 
_ prejudice them in Fayour of what ought 1 
I really, and of Right, to be Ae to 5 
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Tis true, by advancing a new Plan, A 
may be charged with Singularity ; and yet 
to avoid that Imputatian in other Reſpects, 

wherever I could keep Company 
with thoſe eſteemed the beſt Enlith Gram- 
marians, receded as little from their Plan 
and Diction, as Method and Preciſion 


would admit; being aware that there have 


been ſome peeviſn Mortals, who have re- 


4 Jected a Book, not only for its being dif- 
ferently, though better planned, but ſome- 


times merely for being ſomewhat 1 


worded from that with which they had been 


accuſtomed to converſe. And though no 
Art or Science ought to be ſtripped of = 
Garb, and forced to go naked to ſerve the 


Turn of Caprice; yet conſidering for whom 
3 I was chiefly writing, I endeavoure to ren- 
der the Stile familiar; and, as much as the 


Subject would admit, to avoid Terms which 
gt. appear either extraneous or re. 


in 
| t 4s preſumed, that PRC foverit Notes or 


| Obſervations will be-of Uſe to thoſe who 
have made ſome advance in Grammar: 
But if it be aſked, wherher any of them 


are to be repeted? I anſwer, that as it was 


not my Intention to dictate to the Teachers 
of Youth, but humbly to propoſe my Sen- 


timents through the whole; what ſhould 


5 be repeted is left to their Diferetion -: -@ther- 
wiſe I would reply, that as the Notes are 


« uy 2 0 5 a Ws 1 
924 — not 
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| 4 ans: EY mere Youth, RS 


2s he can read it: For, as Quintilian fas, | 
Memoria excolendo augetur, che Memory is 
improved by exerciſing it. When he has 


Fe 2 by Heart all the Maſter judges propet, 


Reading may ſuffice. 


A ſagacious Maſter unge chat uu. will 10 5 
redound to the Scholars Advantage tu ber- 


gin the Repetition of the Grammar as ſoon 


y eaſily retain it, by repeting the 
whole in Portions once a Month at leaſt. 
As I have conceived the Rules, with 


this Queſtions. and Anſwers, in as few © © 
Word 


as was conſiſtent. with Perſpicuity, 
Maſter will find room to enlarge; to 
arp” the Notes where Opportunity offers 


' with the Text, 1555 explain chem more 
fully. . | 


tn the Exerciſes on n the Twelve Genen 
Rules for Enfglith - Concord, the falſe Syn- 
tax is put in the Italic Character for ek 


Sake of grown Perſons, who would, with- 
out the Help of a Mafter, improve them- 
ſelves in this ſo very neceſſary Part of Edu- 
cation. As for Youth at School, they need 
not he informed of this; and if they ſhould | 
find it out, the alternative is but taking 
the Book from them, „and diRating their 


Errreiſe. 


It was not judged proper to make ro- 
miiſeuous falſe Syntax in the Bree on 


42 Rules, for fear of 2 Confu- 
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A at his firſt ſetting out: And therefor there 


by Iralics, and relates immediately to the 


and a Maſter when he dictates may 
Rules, and make the Exerciſes as, 
cuous as he pleaſes.” With reſpe& to a 


then write them a ſecond. Time from Dic- 
tation; when he will be obliged to ply» his 


nification of every Word, but for the true 


Jatter; but as he always writes what has 
been dictated to him over agen Fair, and 
into good Conſtruction, his 

Rates, ought to be his only Reſource. 
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ion, and diſtracting the Learner too inch. * | 
is no Word falſe, but what is diſtinguiſhed 


- 7 Mule “. However, promiſcuous Exerciſes | 
follow both in Proſe and Verſe, in which 
che falſe Syntax is diſtinguiſned as above; 

u the 

Promiſ- 


Tyro, it might be moſt methodical to let 
chim firſt Copy the ſeveral Exerciſes, and 


Dictionary as before, not only for the Sig- 


Spelling alſo; for, perhaps, he will as yet 
often commit Blunders with reſpect to the 


ictionary and 


When he comes up to the Maſter with 
Inf he firſt ſpells every Word off, and ac- 
__  tcounts for the Quantities of the Syllables, 
adls well as the true Diviſion of them, and 


Jects of the different Counties of England, will ' find 
. all, or moſt of them, comprized i in the Exerciſes . 
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lables might not be divided otherwiſe ? 

inſtance, pre. par- ing; might not 1 divide | 6 
pre- p- prep, and a by itſelf? No, becauſe 
the firſt Rule of Diviſion ſays, where a 
ſingle Conſonant comes between twa Vow- 
els, it goes with the laſt Vowel in dividing 


the Syllables. Which is the ſingle Conſo- 


nant that comes betwixt the two Vowels ? 
P. Which are the two Vowels that it comes 
betwixt? E and a. Might not I for the ſame 
Reaſon divide the two laſt Syllables p-4- pa, 


and .r-7-n-g ring? No, becauſe derivative 


Words are always ſpelled as their Primitives, 
i. e. the primitive Word muſt be kept 


whole. Give me the Quantities of theſe 
Syllables ? Pre- ſhort, par- long, ing ſhort. 


Why is par- long, when it is. a general 
Rule that a Vowel betwixt two Conlonancy: 


is commonly ſhort ? Becauſe à is long 


the Primitive, having a. final e ta lengrhen + 
it; and that Syllable which is long in the 


Primitive, 1s Sls long .in the Deriva- % 


3 Where does the Accent lie? On 4 

n par- the ſecond Syllable. How do you 
+ Becauſe the V oice is elevated or 
raiſed on that Syllable, i. e. I hear it better 
than the other two. | But might it not be 
ſpelled pre. pare ing ? No, becauſe when the 
primitive Word ends with a Vowel, and the 
Loa Ich: is added. begins alſo with a 
A 3 - Vovel, 
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hy they are divided ſo, and if fuck: S we | 
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| Vowel, then the firſt Youl: is always 


d. | 
When he bras ſpelird every Word of the 

Leſſon, he begins again, 2 gives the 
Signification of each Word, as he found it 
nin his Dictionary, and is aſked, what fort 
of a Word each is, whether a primitive, de» 
rivarive, or compound ? As, what fort of 


24 Word is preparing A Derivative. How 


do you know ? Becauſe it is a primitive or 
. Gmple Word, with the Addition of a Syl- 


lable, From what Root or Primitive is it 


derived? From the primitive or ſimple 
Word Prepare. How do you know that 
prepare is a primitive Word? Becauſe it 
Tannot de formed of any other. Can you 
form its Derivatives? Prepareſt, prepareth, 
preparedſt, preparer, preparing, prepared, 
Preparedliy, preparedneſs, preparative, Pre- | 
Pargtively, preparatory, preparation. 
Beginning again he " dilingaiſhes the 


1 ; Parts of ps Brig parſing every Word, and 


iving. the Rules of Syntax. For Exampl e, 
prepare; what Part of Speech is {? A 


Prenoun. What fort of a Ptonoun ? A 


perfonat Pronoun. What State ? The fore- 
ding State, becauſe it goes before the 
Verb. Does the foregoing State or Nomi- 
native Word always go before the Verb? 
Tes, except 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 6. fee Page 
| * en is the CY State? Me; 


* 1 I N | with Gs 
| . 5 | | 


8 


W 


ber, Preſent Tenſe, of the Indicative Mood, 
Active Voice. Which is the Notninative 


which it agrees? J. How do you know ? 
| Queſtion, Who is? who does? who ſuf- 


fers? or, what is? what does? what fuf- 
fers! ? is the Nominative to which the Verb 


we Oh Woh 


The PREFACE. vn 


with a Subſtantive: my; without: a Sub- 


ſtantive mine ne. What Perſon and what 


| Number 1 is I? The firſt: Perſon Singular. 


What Part of Speech is prepare? A E 
Verb. How do-you: know? Becauſe: what- 4 
ever Word denotes either being, doing, r 
ſuffering, is a Verb. What Sort of a Verb» _ | 


is it ?. An active tranſitive: Verb. How do H 
you know? Becauſe. the Action paſſes o “err 
upon ſome other Perfon or Thing, the 1 


of that Action. We ſhall ſuppoſe 


it an active intranſitive. Verb for moſt ac- 


tive Verbs have bath an ative tranſitive 
and an active intranſitive Siguification: How 


do you know that it is an active intranfi= - | 
tive Verb? Becauſe the Action termin ates 4 


in the Perſon or Thing that acts; and 


not over to any other Perſon or Thing, E . 
it can have na Noun after it, ſignifying the 


; of Action. Should. it not be. I re- 


| paves? No, for a Verb muſt agree with its . 


Naminative Word: in Number and Perſon. 

What Perſon, what Number, what 
Tenſe, what Mood, and what Voice 18 L. 
prepare? The firſt Perſon, Singular Num- 


Word to the Verb prepare, and with 
Becauſe the Word that anſwers to the 


viii . The? PREFACE. 
relates; as, who prepares ? I. Here (I) is 
the Nominative. Word. Conjugate pre- 

' pare. Preſent Time, Indicative Mood, 
Active Voice, I prepare, thou prepareſt or 
you prepare, he prepareth or prepares, &c. 
What Sort of Verbs are t, hang, lie, 
fand, c.? They are neuter. Verbs, becauſe 
they ſignify neither Action nor Paſſion, but 
only denote the Poſture, Situation, State, 
or Circumſtance, c. of a Perſon. 
What Sort of a Verb is I am burned? 
A Verb paſſive, becauſe it denotes Paſſion 
or Suffering; and the paſſive Voice is made 
up of the Verd am or _ and the N ; 
ParticipleQ. | 
What Part of Speech i is Man ? A Noun 
Subſtantive. How do you know? Becauſe i 
whatever I can hear, ſee, feel, taſte, ſmell, | & 
or underſtand, is a Noun. What 3 is a Noun ? > 
A Noun is, Se. Whether i is Man a Noun. 
Subſtantive proper or common? A Noun: 
= Subſtantive. common or ap lative. How 
do you know? Becauſe it Fotongs to all of 
2 Kind; for every Man is called a Man. 
= What Part of Speech is George? A 
Noun Subſtantive proper. How do yu 
know ? Becauſe it belongs to ſome particu-. 
lar one of a Kind; for every Man is called 
a Man, but every Man i is not called George. 
Ate proper Names Parts of a Language * 
Properly ſpeaking they are not. See Note 
5. Fase 7 74. e not all Nouns harps uh 4 
HVA er 
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| The PREFACE: a 
either by the Senſes or Underſtanding ? 3 
Tes. What Nouns are the Objects of the. _ 
Underſtanding * They are called abſtract 4 

Nouns becauſe they are abſtracted or ſe- 
arated from material Subſtances. (which 
are the Objects of the outward Senſes), and 
are only perceptible by the more 'refined 
Operations of the Mind. Such are all the 
Species of Virtues and Vices, Paſſions and. 
Affections, Sc. as, Femperance, ' Fortitude, 
_ Juſtice, Patience, Revenge, Knavery, an- 
ger, Foy, Grief, Love, - Truth, Faith, 

| Hope, Pride, Luſt, Mace Se. See _ . 
_ above Note. Eels 
A diligent Bay — What Fare of Speech ; 
is diligent 7 An Adjective... How do yow |} 
| know ? Becauſe it expreſſes the Property or 

Quality of the Perſon or Thing, the Noum {| 

to which it is joined, Of what does dili- 
gent expreſs the Property? Of the Noun: 
Bey. Compare diligent. Diligent, for the: 
Poſitive ; more diligent, the Comparative; 
moſt, very, or exceeding diligent, for the 
Superlative. May not compare it by er + 
for the Comparative, -and-eft for the Super- 
Roo and ſay, diligenter, diligenteſt? No, 
it is of that Claſs of Adjectives. which form 
their Comparatives by e W Sons 
tive by moſs. See P age 24. 5 5 
What Part of Speech is | prepuning 8 A _ 
active Participle. How do you know 
Becauſe it ſignifies Action or Doing. Whas -- 
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is @ Particigle f 4 Participle is is, 1 See 
Page 123. Does the active Famiciple always : 
end in ing: Les. 
What Part ef xeech is prepared ? A 
paſſive Participle, Why is it called the 
paſſive Participle ? Becauſe when joined 
with the Verb am or be, it makes up the 
_. paſſive Voice, or Voice of Suffering. Does 
the paſſive Participle always end in ed ? Not 5 
always, it often ends irregularly in # or . 
When the preter Time and paſſive * | 
.  ticiple are regularly the ſame, how do you 
know the preter Time from the paſſive 4 
ticiple? When the paſſive Partigiple - has 
only the Nominative Word before it, or 
ha or had, I know it is the preterite Ac- 
tive; as, I prepared, I have prepared, he 
had prepared, Sc. But when it has any 
Part of the Verb am or be before it, it is 
the paſſive Participle; as, I am prepared, 


be was prepared, we ſhall be. prepared, c. 


What Part of Speech is where? An Ad- 
| verb. What Sort? An Adverb of Place, 
and ſignißes, at what or which Place. 

What Part of Speech is and; A copula - 


tive ConjunGion. Does it join ſingle Words 


together? No, it does not join ſingle 


1 e wrong yy As dagethar. der Noe 
44s. © IgE 1 

; What Pars of Sf peech is Sa A Þre- 
poſition. What Sort ? A ſeparable Prepo- 
_ becaule eee „ 
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What Parts of Speech are 4, be, for, 
fore, ad, ante, con, c. They are inſe- 
parable Prepolitions, . becauſe they cannot 


be uſed unleſs in Com poſition. 


What Part of Speech i is alas? 4 Inter- 


| je&ion, What Sort? Of Grief: - What is 


an Interjection? An Interjection is, Se. 


8 The Scholar begins the Leſſon for the 
fourth and laſt Time, and conſtrues or re- 
ſolves every Sentence. See Page 213. 


To inſtance a Number of different Woods - 


would create ſuch a Variety of. Modifica- 
tions and Anomilies, as would far exceed 
the Bounds of a Preface: Theſe few Hints 


may aſſiſt the leſs Knowing; they were not 
deſigned for the ſkilful. 


Suppoſing young Gentlemen pretty thock 


Maſter of correct Syntax, they proceed. to 
the Chapter of Tautology, in: which the 


falſe. Grammar i is continued, but not diſtin- 


; guiſhed as in the foregoing Chapters; ſo 


that they are now to.combat both with. falſs 


Syatax and Tautology ; the latter of which, 


for the Sake of thoſe who would improve 
themſelves without a Maſter, is put in Ita- 


lie; and the Figures 1, 2, 3» 4, 6, 6, 7. 
85 9, direct to the Words at the Battom 
of 8 Page, which are ta be uſed inſtead 
of the Repetitions in Italic e 
before them. 


Tautalegy conf ſts 00 7 in an \ naneces. 
_ different 
Boe: 
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muſt accrue from their con 


and improve the Judgment with reſpe 


Words to the ſume Purpoſe, or in a Repe- 
tition of the ſame Senſe in the ſame or dif- 
ferent Words It is remarkable, that not 
only Touth, but all grown Perſons who 
have not read with ot rhe Attention, or 
been more or leſs accuſtomed to Compoſi- 
tion, fall, as it were, naturally into, Tau- 
tology, both with Reſpect to Sentiment and 
Words. As this Chapter, therefor, is in- 


tended to obviate what in Youth argues an 


uncultivated Mind, and in grown Perſons, 
betrays an illiberal Education ; permit me 
to entitle it the Method of elegant Com 
poſition; or, at leaſt, the firſt and beſt Step 
towards fort ing che Nene, grounded on F 
Practice. 8 

The avoiding an "ngleganc- Reperirion 


| depends much on a thorough Knowledge 


of Ellipſis; with which the Scholar 18 ſup- 0 
doled - to be tolerably acquainted” from a 


When young Gas Weben 9 
3 with the Nature of Ellipſis and 
Tranſpoſition, what immenſe Advantages | 
TL ing and: of 
ſolving every Sentence the bead in any 

Engliſh Claſſic whether ProſeQuVerſe ? How 4A 
will this fix Attention, awake Reflexion, 


a maſterly;-Knowledge of the Sub ect as” 


well as l of Style 2 Nay, in Time, 
| ; "what "= 


N 


to SP 


rie rRE FACE. it” 
what judicious Critics will they not belts 0 


Let any Gentleman of Reflexion attend to 


what is here propoſed and he will ſoon 
: — convinced of the Expediency of practifſ- 
ing ſuch a Method, eſpecially with, our 
Youth of Diſtinction. n | 
To avoid ſwelling: this s Book, T 58 not _ - 
perhaps made thoſe Exerciſes Jong *enought | 
for a young Gentleman's writing correct 


Syntax, becauſe it is eaſy to diftate more 


from any Book. And, for the ſame-Rea- 
ſon, I have not drawn the Chapter of Tau- 
tology to a ſufficient Length, becauſe Re- 
courſe will be had to Variety of our pureff 
Writers, for the Advantage of different 


95 Subjects; from whom more can be dictat- 


ed, varying the Manner of the Tautolo- 
_ gies, and adapting the Alterations to the 
Learner 8. Capacity or Improvement. 
There is a Kind of Tautology "which we 


have ſeen ſome Writers affect, viz." a Mul?“ 5 4 


riplicity of Synonyms, Which Vouth muſt 
carefully avoid. For which Purpoſe, ſup- 
poſe ah Word to be (xeceſſary), the Maſter, 
when dictating, will add other Synonyms. 
ſuch as nesdful, regquiſte, indiſpenſable ; alt 
which Vouth at firſt will write till they 
de informed of the Impropriety. © But 
keeping them at this Exerciſe for ſome 
Time, will ſerve two good Ends; Firſt? 
By preventing the Uſe of a ridiculous Ver- 
; —_ 3 _ place} "oF "PEN — 1 
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greatly acquainted with Synonyms, and 
Axing their Attention as to the Choice of 
2 with regard to the Subject, ſo as to 
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of real Advantage when they come 
— the Chapter of mean Diction. 
Youth keep ſtill parſing and reſolving a 


and preparative to their entering upon the 


Chapter of improper Diction, they muſt 
be made perfectly acquainted with the Na- 


ture of the Subjects contained in the Chap- 
ter of Tautology, becauſe the ſame are 
continued in the former in low Diction. For 
it would be requiring Impertinences of 
them, to render an improper Expreſſion in- 
to a pure Style (as they have not a ſuffi- 


cient Fund of Knowledge or Obſervation 


for ſuch. a Taſk) without. explaining the 
Import of the Subject, and elucidating - 


every Paſſage of whatever is to. be put into 


low and improper Diction. For what is 
this, but expanding the Capacity, and 
. making them not barely acquainted with 
Words but with the Nature of every Sub- 


ject, with Things themſelves? But, tho? 
no two Writers upon the ſame Subject can 


_ xpreſs themſelves in the fame individual 


Lan nage, yet ſuppoſing the Author's Styl 
Fe ang elegant, the Scholar is ta keg Mm 
working it up as near as poſſible to the Q rg 

- ginal, till che Maſter (after pointing out 


the Imprapriety of his Words, and aſſiſt _ 
g Han with — Wards for Circumloe | 


1 cutions} 


ET T7 OTITIS 
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a perceives he can come no nearer, _ 
| ſhews him the Original, and lets him com- 
- pare 3 and then * the laſt Time explains, 
and. decides with reſpect to the Propriety of 
the Author's Style, and gives Examples 
where 'the Scholar s Words that appeared 
to him ſynonymous, would be n 
there improper, For ur ala let pe | 
Words be Confideration and 

the Shoes: ſuppoſes every Word in his 
Exerciſe low and as pe but the Maſter 
has deceived him (as he frequently will, 
to try his Ability; nay, for th a Purpoſe 

he will. ſometimes give e 8 —— 
Exerciſe proper) and the Word Cn —— 
tion was good, and deſigned by the Author 
to ſignify an Equivalent, Reward, or Com- 
penſation; but the yo! Gentleman ima- 
gining che contrary, ſearches his Dictionary 
for Confideration, and 2205 it to 8 


Cuntemplation, Meditation, Sc. and 


haps, without thinking or enquiring FAG 
chooſes the former; and ſuppoſe the Sen- 
tence to have run thus 

3 3 _ Care not to part. with any 
« erviceable to our Bodies, unleis 
& it — for a good Conſideration; but 
make little Account of our Souls,” _ 
On the two Words being explained, the 
Scholar will ar once perceive che Impro · 
priety. But then the Maſter, after telling 
bm Sq Agnins o ences ion, 


votes 


£7 
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Will alſo give him an Example where that 

Word would have been very proper; ſuch 

= as, How now, what ſerious Contemplation 

YH are you in ? I have breathed a Vow, to live 

= in Prayer and Contemplation. : 

The Reaſon why Youth and illiterate 

grown Perſons are guilty. of blameable Spel- 
ing, "falſe Syntax, T autologies, | low and 

= 1 Dictien, 5; 

I. Becauſe the latter have not been exught | 
6 their own Language grammatically. 

2. Youth are deficient in the Knowledge 

of Things, their Capacities.not ES open 

ed by a Funck of Obſervations. 
3 Both want Invention. 
Now by purſuing the Plan bete offered; 
| | all theſe Deficiencies will be ſupplied, and 
= every Difficulty obviated. For, pts 
= 1. They will become perfect in Orthogras 

3 phy, by plying the” Rules, . for . 
Furpoſe. 2 u addy 
2. They will de a fine Stock of 

Words from continually Euren their 
5 Dictionaries for their Significations. And, 

; 2, Their Capacities will be enlar ed, 
from their writing Exereiſes of falſe Sy 
tax, parſing, reſolving Sentences ; and. in 
practiſing the Methods exhibited "in" tlie 
Chapters of Tautology and mean Diction, 
their Invention will be on the Stretch, and 
their Judgment viſibly increaſe. So that 

Bey wilt not a become Maſters of Ors 
| 5 rene. 
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thography, true Conſtruction, and of an 


elegant Expreſſion, but of what? Why, 


from a Series of writing Exerciſes from 


Variety of our beſt Claffics and pureſt Wri- 


ters, and every Thing being explained to 


them, become, as before obſerved, acquaint- 
ed with Things themfelves, with Arts and 
uſeful Science. Nay further, acquire a 
maſterly and critical Knowledge of their 
own Language ! which has been fo amaz- 


ingly ſacrificed and ans ee for a ſmatter- 


ing in Latin and Greek, with which, after 
they have miſpent fo much precious Time, | 
they are to hold no more eee 8 
than with the Chineſe! | | 

Emight here make 'Quorations from the . 


celebrated Mr. Locke, and ſome other 
Writers, on Education, ſtrongly recom- 


mending and enforcing the Inſtruction of 


the Britiſh Youth j in the Grammar; of their 5 


own Lan uage; - were it not that Reaſon 
alone, and not Authorities, ought to weigh, _ 
and determine the Reader's Judgment and 
Aſſent in a Matter of ſuch Importance to 
the Youth of theſe Kingdoms. IE 
| Notwithſtanding I may appear to be 
animated with a more than ordinary, tho“ 
I hope, becoming Zeal in the Cauſe of x 


proper Engliſh Education, and cannot give 
my Aſſent to the whole of a young Gentle- 


man's Time being engroſſed and ſacrificed 


to a dead Verbality; yet I would by no 


W be underſtood, as if I decried. the 
Learning 


* 
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Learning of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages, the Knowledge of which; is abſo- 

wwetely neceſſary for ſome Profeſſions in ci- 

vil Life, as well as for Perſons intended 

= for the Service of the Church; and ought 

to be the Study of every eee as he 
cannot be ſaid. to have a liberal Education, of 
er a Place among the Learned, who is a 

Stranger to them. But what I would 

| (agreeable to the moſt. judicious. Writers: on 

Education) contend for, is, that there is 

Tune enough for teachin 2 Mouth "gy 6 

Languages, without neglecting t | 

of their own, or excluding real and uſeful 

Knowledge; and that of alt Grammars that 
of their own Language ought to be 

minded. EP 

Let us hear what the j judicious Aker of 

an anonymous Letter in n Turnbull's Obſer- 

_ vations on à liberal Education fays, con- 
cerning the Study of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage. Speaking of the. Education of 
reece, whoſe Youth were taught to write 

their own Language more accurately than 

we are Latin and Greek, aſæs, But where is 
Engliſh taught at preſent ? Who thinks it 

* Et Uſe to ſtudy 1 that Language 

* which he is to uſe every Day in his Life, 

& be his Station ever ſo high, or ever ſo 

e“ inſignificant. - It is in this the Nobility 

& and Gentry defend their Country, and 

e ſerve their Prince in Parliament; in this 5 

— __ Es; plead, the Divines inſtri 04 

* a 


bs 6 G K nin. bank Don; et 5 
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_ « an all Ranks of People write their et- 
c tets, and tranſat all their Affafrs; and 


« yet who thinks it worth his Learning to 
« vrite this even accurately, not to ſay po- 
« litely ? Every one is ſuffered to form his 

« Style by Chance; to imitate the firſt 


_ « wretched Model that falls in his Way, 


“ before he knows what is Faulty, or can 


„ relifh the Beauties of a juſt Simplicity. 
„ Few think their Children qudified for a 
Trade, till they have heen | whip 


ped at a 
c Latin School for five or fix Years to 


< learn à Watle of that which they ate 
1 obliged to forget, when in thoſe Years 
right Educatidn would have improved 


their Minds, and taught them to acquire 


_ « Habits of. writing their own Lan 
d eaſily under right Direction; and this 
8 „ . uſeful to chem as Tong 


as they 
The Pe Writer, after making, Ob Obſer. 


4 vations on ſome other rr ee 

Education, reſumes the Subject of an Ih 
lh one, as an Affair of the utmoſt Con- 
: ſequence. < Particularly, ſays he, I ſhould 
_ © think teaching them to write and peak 


- correctly and Huentiy in their own. Lan- 


* © uage, is the moſt important Inſtruction. 


ne Exerciſe ſhould be daily to write a 


. « Page of Engliſh, and after that to exa- 
„ mie every Word by the Grammar 
oY, Rules ; and i in every Sentence they have 
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* compoſed, to oblige them to give an 


* Account of the Engfiſn Syntax and Con- 


* ſtruction.” Thus an Habit would ſoon 


„be acquired, and they would do it of 


« Courſe. All affected Words and harſh 


- 


* Tranſpoſitions ſhould be * ; every 
++ Phraſe not uſed in good Company ex- 


s ploded; harſh: Metaphors,” which have 
* neither a peculiar Light nor Force, be 
diſcarded. For Metaphors are 4 Kind of 
Embroidery, which do admirably on 
proper Occaſions, but ſhew a tawury 
* Mind if it ſcruples to appear, unleſs 
cdreſſed in ſuch Finery. Another Exer- 

ciſe ſhould be obliging them to ſpeak 

every Day their unwritten Thoughts on 


* any Subject in Engliſn . Let them 
CCC 


. * 
— a * 8 . 4 2 * 
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I am ſorry to differ from this judicious Writer ; 


but I think it would be more rational and natural to 


let young Gentlemen firſt deliver their written 
Thoughts, I mean the SubjeQs given them for Exer- 
cues, as the Foundation of Oratory, whether extem- 


o 


| Porary or ſtudied. It is an Obſervation, that we muſk 
be born Poets, but that we may become Orators: 
Naſcimur Poetæ, Fimus Oratores. What then is the 
| beſt Method for young Gentlemen to acquire a 
Fluency ard Elegance of Speech, a quick and ready 
| Habit of methodiſing and regulating their Thoughts 
upon any Subject they underſtand, fo as to harangue 
upon it extempore ? Till a better be exhibited, give 


me leave to propoſe the following, the Succeſs of 


which I can warrant from Experience, vig. let Gen- 
tlemen have Variety of Exerciſes from our pureſt. 
Speeches or Orations the moſt ele- 


and 
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1 fd an Oration in Tully or L.ivy; let 


3 e them read it to themſelves in Latin +, 

Z «©, as often as they . So then ſhut the 

e a 6. Book, and Rs t Senſe of it extem- 

þ 5 R cr46; LEP 

P — — a gat Nause gage 2 74 — * 

5 * and. t into- im 6 + Exataſlions let 

1 | 1 them 1 pot i an eleg imp 97 after which 

> MU let them read the Subject, a Schon Speech, an ' Ora- 

7 tion, or Part of one, two or three Times over, and 

5 then deliver it extempore. This is in a great Mea- 

1 ſure, delivering their own Compoſitions, which is a 

y vaſt, Hel p.to,the Memory, as every Gentleman who 

3 delivers Eeteruport what he compoſes himſelf” from the 

5 Pulpit, or at the Bar, can witneſs. | 

FE They ou ht got to declaim from the Latin, but 

E ſhould form 9 . by, and think firſt in their 

n own Langua ed we enquire why a Frenchman, 

n a Gunn, . a in Engliſh ? Or why an 

1 KK Engliſhman blunders in French, c. becauſe each 

d thinks. firſt in his native Language. Why chen ſhould 

* Youth be Forced to counteract Nature? Why think 

oY | twice, firſt in Latin, and afterwards in Engliſß F fa. 

to in hunting for Engliſh Words, which muſt often Oc- þ 

en cafion improper and diſagreeab le Naas. 34; | 

- We know that Cicero, in his fit Eſſays towards. 

n- Eloquence, though he had learned Greek, declaimed 

aſt always in the Latin Tongue, becauſe "that Was the 
33 Language in which he was ever after to harangue, + al 
he aud in Which he. delivered thoſe Orations to the * - +5 
A nate and People Swhich made him ſo. illuſtrious, an 1 97 
dy raiſed him to the higheſt Pinnacle of Glory a 5 4 

hts on no Account ought young Gentlemen 4 to. decl E 

ue from the French, .as it would be the Cauſe, of oſten 

ve. Dee . a baſe and countefeit Coin, and conta- BEES bo 
of minating Dk Springs of Engliſh Diction, oy: 2 1 
en- much Sliced of bg by the Ignorance of ſom bs. 
p 5 Frad(lators ; ; who being deficient in their own ar- 65 


glage, : are fan t * their Wit of a pro- 
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e Mill make it moſt. agreeably ay 
. 4 Andivheta Habit is this tor a Man of 
. Quality ? Begin with a Fable of Fhæ- 
* ,qrus, thence to a ſhort Speech in an Hiſto- 
7 rian: you will be amazed how ſoon they 
% would enter into the Spirit of Cicero, 
$6 5 gat plead the 'Caufe of Ligarius with his 
_ « Arqour, and feel at ans they. utter: 15 4 
2 is the Ambition 1 . would have 0 
purſue: Afford to Gentlemen this di — 0 
Feng this neceſſar ae and 0 
2 priſhng thus. a N urſ any, of State Ora- . 
„ :. p 
e nee ded, e give them a 6 
<< 'Tafte of our beft Poets, and make them 0 
read aloud gracefully ; an Accompliſh- < 
| «, ment that many Men, ho do not want 0 
. Ears, cannot perform, 'becauſe- they 6 
are either unex eperieced and baſhful, or iſ « 
ehe 0 
But to return; With: reſpect to the Chap E 
der of wegn and improper Diction, or the 6 
La * e e "oft en C 
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e reading a Thing, only toknow 
the Subject of it, handle. it yourſelf, with 


* thor. Then compare your” Writing 
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Style, let us hear Part of a Letter from 


Pliny the Younger to his ING 10 1177 


— Sradies: 


Pony to > Foseus. 


<0 You aſe me in ina Method you 


„ ought to ſtudy at your Country-houſe, 
« where you have been a long Time. The 
ce moſt uſeful Rule, and what many have 


2 preſcribed, is to tranſlate: Greek into La- 


* = — ; the contrary, - By this Exerciſe, 2 1 


0 Yriety and Beauty of Exp reſſion, 
6 che R ichneſs bob Figures, che F oily: of 
« 'Exphcation, and he Talents af Inven 
tion, are acquired by an Imitation of the 
« belt Patterns. Beſides, what might have 


| <« eſcaped-you in reading, cannot ſlip you 


«in \tranflating. It inoreaſes your Under 
e ſtanding and Judgment. Loun: may like- 


<«< .a Reſolution not to fall ſhort of your, An- 
55, And. 
& carefully examine the Odds of Perfection 


«Your Pleaſure wil be great if you ſame- 
< times find you ſurpaſs him ; and vr 


4 Spirit af Emulation will be proportion- 


. abds, if he exceeds you in every Thing. 


may ſometimes cull out: the choiceſt 
ages, and vie with them. This ſtrug- 
85 By mel . and cherefor not raſn, tho 
However, ann many chat 
1 5 * MW | | | yo have | 


> 


ge Nou 


2 
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have gone through this Sort of Conten: 
© tion ith great. Applauſe, and have out- 


<6 gone thoſe they were contented to fol- 


low, becauſe they did not deſpair of it. 
When you have forgot your Writing, you 
„ may take it up again; retain ſome Parts, 


E retrench others, make Additions and Al- 19 
te terations. I own this is laborious and 


. fatiguing, but the Trouble is attended 
with Advantage, &c.” | _ 
- Now: perhaps it. cannot be denied but 


Pliny s Rule for tranſlating Greek into La- 5 


tin, and the contrary, was very advantage- 
ous for a Roman; and we find Cicero 
| himſelf tranſlating into Latin the ſelect 
Speeches of the beſt Greek Orators; be- 
cauſe the Latin at that Time, though co- 
pious in all Terms expreſſiye of Things 


| Hiical,/ and well enough adapted 4 whe 


Purpoſes both of Hiſtory: and: popular Elo- 
quence, was, as that great Orator is com- 
pelled to confeſs, unfit for the Subject of 
Philoſophy. And therefor, his tranſlating 


from a Language ſo refined, copious and 


elegant; and conformable to the tranſcen- 
dent and univerſal Genius of the Greeks, 
was rational; and afforded him an Oppor- 


unnity of enriching his own Tongue with a 
3 of elegant Terms borrowed or imi- 
m that exquiſite Language. But 


panting Pliny's Rule to be at that Time 
very uſeful for a Roman, will the greateſt 


| "I — LE 1 1 


5 Bo, eee, amd om s mm ev aims... 


br a in Greek aud Latin, or tran flat- 
ing 


le 


1855 b E. = WM 

= ing theſe 7 zuages into Engliſh, avail for 

_ the Purpoſe of acquiring an elegant Engliſh” 

$ Style? Noe know juſt the Reverſe 

g from woeful Experience! And as Mr. Locke 

| and the Speftator obſerve, Men who have: 

p _ threſhed hard at Greek and Latin for ten 

3; or. eleven Years together, are very often de. 7 

'Y ficient in their own Language.” 628 

That the greateſt Skill in, or 'travſlaring” 

1 from the Greek and LNG will not, cannot 
procure an elegant Engliſh Style, ap A 

1 

1 to be indiſputable even from the followi 

i Reaſon, dix. that the learned Perce 

"a roaming over all the Beauties of theſe Or- 

] nate Languages, have in Coutſe fanſacked 

4 alt their Sweets, and culled all the-moft ex 

J- 

ae 

o- 


preſſive and lively Flowers which "now. ſo 
beautifully clothe the Style of our beſt 
Writers, adorn the Berit Oratory, or em- 
belliſh the moſt pompous and raviſfing” 
Strains, of 'a Nane s Eloquence 
Who can now introduce a Ward into our 
Tong ue either from the Greek or Latin, 
in which he can promiſe to be followed by 
its being more elegant, expreſſide, or em 
phatical, than that we already have? Who- 
ever, 78005 an aukward Oftentation of need- 
leſs Learning, uſes newfangled and crabbed 
Terms, wi out their being expreſſive of 
new Ideas, may deſervedly obtain the Name 
of Pedant for his Pains. Is there one Idea 
exprefſed in any Language dead or living, * 
of nich * e (che he mort copious Eo 
ene 1 


2 


; n 8 
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Lan yage in Europe) is not expreſſive? 
ä See Rte our Language is replete with 
all that is beautiful in every Subject, and 


under every Form of Writing; what better 


: Mecthod:« an be preferred to young Gentle- 
eſfion, 
than to make them. imitate the beſt Pat - 
terns, by reducing the Language of our 
beſt Writers into a meaner Style, to be 
rendered back into pure Diction? This is 
in every Maſter's Power, becauſe the Man- 
net, of managing if is, in ſome Meaſure, 
ditrary. 3 as 1998. Maſter will prefer one 

Agen, er ong Way of Circumlocution, 

and another a different; which. will anſwer 
: . ſame End, Provided the Senſe. be not 


wen for acquiring. an elegant Expr 


obſcured. . 


Sup ſe Zh, 0 who bas: ot 2 fide 
| Laage ſhould, be often bay gan to cor- 
rect the deſpica le Diction of the. illiterate, 
who cannot indite, would he not by a 
Courſe of Practice, and having his Inven- 
tion on the Bent, greatly i impr ve his Style, 
and increaſe his Ne e 
er 


Diſadvantage of having neit 


y 85 
nor am elegant 1 9 8 at laſt to refer to, 
and compare with? | 
I I would recommend the 8 

ed Method as better adapted to the Im- 
provement of grown Gentlemen, than that— 
27 700 mentioned by Pliny, vx. 
Fou L . f 18 reading, a 


* 


d * 


V 
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. +0 handle it youtſelf, with a Reſolution not. 
to fall fhort of yotur Author,” —— 
As we ſee he acknowledges it 0 de at- 
benden with great Labouf and Fatigue; 


and, I am 18 with fotnething 0 e 


ferbidding in its Aſpect, that unleſs a 


or has been ufed to compoſe, let him be 


- poſſibility. Whereas the introducing Or- 
Tefdedtiem, and continually ſearch for 


Synonyms, and comparing one h an- 


rs will amazingly. . = | 
dily acquiring a proper 3 
. be one ih * er, becauſe Ne a7 
is no ag Way trying or jud 0 
Words, or S6 any Kind, Hur . 
paring them with other Expreſſions, and 
'confidering which are beft, in order (which 
is the tole” End of Lanpuage) to conyey 
Sentiments with a rope, 
cifive Perſpicuity. * 


We have often ſeen the Writing er Let- . 
ters Far without ever a S Word of 


firſt formi a young Gentleman's Style; 
_notwithftanding epiſtolary Correſp ndence, 
requires the moſt conciſe and pureſt Vein of 


Language, and is acknowledged by all 


Judges to be the moft difficult ' Form of 


have had ſeveral Coll lections made, molt of 


55 


8 


0 e has a ſufficient Stock of Words, 


ever ſo much Maſter of the Subject, he We 
' tempts a Taſk that carries the Air of an im- 


Energy and de- I | 


Tijing. However, for that Purpoſe,” we 


ne are wretehed» Models indeed” for : 
EL. _ Bw 


FR a ies 1 8 
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the epiſtolary Style: on Variety of Subjects 


in Life, wherein the. ruling 
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5 1. read it to them myſelf, making Obſerva- 
1 : " "LD K nir e i EIT 7 OSS ͤ 7 
[- r 0 — 


* { 


- 


V 


* 


FFV 


—_ rn ba 


of Genius they are not inferior to the other - 


their Minds with ſolid Vopr i rc wy: 
Pleniſh them with uſeful Knowledge. 


ervelly deprived of the animating and laſt- : 


{ 


7 — 


in School, are proud of being CL 
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tions on the Sentiment and Style, and aſle. 


ing their nions with Reſpect to both. 
And if 5 has an p afk 
chem before they read it, what Anſwer they 

would make to this or that Paſſag 2 or 
their Anſwer happens to tally with that of 


the Author, it gives ehem great Seine. 


And on the Whole, a deop and laſting Im- 


preſſion is made on their Memories, and 
their Underſtandings improved; as by this 
Method they imagine themlclyes treated 
with Reſpect, and a Deference paid tb their 


Judgment: For Youth, even the on 


rational Creatures“ l 
It is greatly to be: lament! that e Nair 


Sex have been in general ſo ſhamefull7 1 
neglected with regard to a proper Engliſh = 
Education. Many of them, by the un- LE 

thinking Part of the Males, are conſideret} . Y 


and treated rather as Dells, than as intelli- 
gent ſocial Beings. And though in Point 


Sex, yet due Care is not always taken to 
cultivate their Underſtandings, to impreſs 


IS a Lady of Birth or Fortune re 


ing Pleaſure, reſolting from a Capachy tf 
expreſſing herſelf with Fhaeney and — . -. 
racy in mae or writing her Mother 
"Tongue? A A Qualifiextion which would ſo 85 "I 9 

. b 3 einma bo 
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I | eminently diſtinguiſh, add a Luftre to, and 
place in every Ty 'of View 1 hes; other 
1 Ascpmpliſhments? Po; 


Were Fathers. the eee or . 


| 5 Et. ſueh Default, Mothers would certainly 
KS reſent it, as judging it proceeded from a 


. Jow| and contemptible Opinion, of the Ge- 
nius of their Sex. But as every prudent 


„ Father, with great Propriety, directs the 
i - ZEqucation;of his Sons; ſo that of Daugh- 
1 ters being chiefly under the Influence 
of Mothers, every fine Embelliſhment, 
every. neceſſary Accompliſnment conſpicu- 


greateſt Honour on their fair and affectio- 
| mate Inſtructreſſes. Yet, as the Males are 
not. only highly intereſted in, and derive 

uch ſocial Happineſs, from the right Edu- 


| bitrators of what conſtitutes a proper one,; 
it is not even to be imagined, that becauſe 
the (greateſt Share of their Education falls 
more immediately under the Inſpection of 
Mothers, that Fathers are at all exempted 


ing and eſſential; of which they are ſup- 
2 to be. more competent Judges : : Nor 
embracing every Opport nity.” of en- 
ing their Minds, and improving thoſe 
Talents which the God of Nature has con- 
fferred upon them. In fine, it is owing to 
be al, Diſcharge of the important 
= 4 od Rae in both. Papents that theſe 
r 5 


* 


ous in their Female Pupils, will reflect the 


n of Females, but are alſo the ſole Ar- 


Wo, from ſuperintending what is. moſt intereſt- 
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more beautiful Pledges of e Ban i . 

Love, become dutiful Children, gaacd 
Wives, good Mothers, good Friends, or- 
namental to their Sex, and, in their ſeveral 
Stations, uſeful Members to this? Commu 
nit 

| „One Thing I would: beg leave to recbm- 
— which is, that in every Boarding- 
School where there are young Ladies of 
Rank, proper Maſters ſhould attend at leaſt 
three Days in the Week; in order to teach 
them not only to read With an accurate 
Pronunciation, and to acquire a natural, 


e _ eaſy, and graceful Variation of the Voiot, 

* ſuitable to the Nature and Importance 0 

2 the Subject, but to write their own” Lan- 

e guige grammatically, and to indite ele. 
1— gantly. He might farther inſtruct them inn | 
r- the pleaſing Science of Geography, read. 
hs with them ſome of the moſt curious amd 3 
ſe inſtructive. Pieces of natural Hiſtory ;- and | 
Is _alfo ſuch Parts of moral and natural Phile- 1 
of fophy, as would convey. the ruling Princi- = 
d ples of Life, conduct to true Wiſdom, and: Y 

}- BU tend to direct and mend the Heart, at the ; 
p- ſame Time that they enlightened the Un- N 
or derſtanding. By purſuing ſuch a Plan, the AY 
n- - Advantages which would accrue to: ſo many I 
ſe young Ladies, and conſequently to the N- | 
n- tereſt and future Happineſs of Society, are, 
to to every thinking and generous-hearted - 
ot i . Perſon, too k obvious: to ine Enumem- 9 
fe tion. al vt 45 40{ 919999 Su, od | 1 a 
I oo 
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To the 7 valet oft Youth. 2 a: Gres Britain 
CIAL 2088: Irelanil; Pe) 


"| GGEMTIBMED, -- ele 
| * the Inſtruction 57 Youth ay ever 


been: regarded, u the: beſt Philoſo- 


phers and wiſeſt 
certain Souroe of F 
milies, but to States and Kingdoms; and 
as a proper Education is, on all moral and 
eivil Conſiderations whatever, the firſt 
ö Bleſſing in Order and Neceffity, and the 
higheſt in Value and Importance; fo, well 
may you be accounted (as thoſe of your 
Profeſſion have always been in all Ages, 
and in all civilized Countries) the moſt ne- 
efflary. and uſeful Members in Society. 
"Rm r Was BG 
eation held by the Ancients, 2 when 
— — in all her Glory, and long after, 
the [Tutorage of Youth was eſteemed a 
maſt honourable Employment; and many 
of noble Birth and eaſy Fortunes (as we 
learn from Plato, Cicero; Iſocrates, Ariſ- 
totle, Sc.) became Preceptors, and wok 
een eee ee 
: With.a View tothe Improvement of 4 
. of theſe: Kingdoms in a Part of 
Education of the greateſt Moment to their 
future Emolument, permit me, Gentle- 
: mens ta throw my Mite into the Treafury, 
* on laying before you the * 1 


tors, as the moſt 


a , E.. D 0 i — * N — — 
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pineſs not only to Fa- 
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the Uſefulneſs and Execution of Which is 
| humbly ſubmitted to your Judgment; hop- 

ing my Endeavouss for the Service of the 

Public will be received by you with that 

Candour peculiar to liberal Minds, and 
equal to the Diſintereſtedneſs with which 
the 
It is well known to you, Gentlemen, 
that the Romans, as well as Greeks, care- 
fully applied themſelves to the Study of their 
own Language, and were early able to 
ſpeak and write it in the greateſt Perfection. 
Maſters taught them betimes the Princi- 
ples, the Difficulties, Subtilties, and the 
Ir Depths of it. And to that it was chiefly 
* owing, that they made more early Advances 
* in the moſt uſeful Sciences, than any 


* 


| Youth have ſince. done. The French hae 


3 been before- hand with us in this important 
n Particular. They have long imitated: the 
5 Greeks and Romans, and have had the 
4 good Policy to prefer their own Language 
y ta every other; difdaining the Study of 
fe any of the European , Languages,” unleſs 
2 driven by Neceſſity into other Countries: 
* And the political Advantages they have de- 
' nved from ſuch a Conduct are viſible all 
he over Europe. 2 Xo. Fs * a - 15 189 TED 
of Policy then, Gentlemen, were there no- 
ir thing elſe, cries aloud for your exerting 
e- vourſelves in the Cauſe of a too long neg- 
y, I lected Engliſh Education! And for wiping 
5, off that Charge of Barbarity with which we. 


CERA 5 


— 
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have been; on that Account; o Ing ftig- 
'rhatized by the very People whoſe Lan. 
Br ge We Nate been 725 ridiculonſly fond of, 
o the Reproach and Degradation of a bet- 
ter, even our Own, 
'Do not the Arts and Sciences in every 
Kingdom Participate to a great Degree the 
Fate of its Lan guage? Riſe and flouriſh, 
or fink into Difrepure, as the latter is colt 
vated or neglected ? How dear then ought. 
the Honour of the Engfiſn Langu age to be 
to every Briton ! And how regarded but 
with an Eſteem equal 20). nd 88 
. Glory of our Arms? For, 


of only martial Comme we toc]: 
1 8 yield the Muſes Bow'rs to vanqniqh d . 
If. there we fix our Pillars of Renowu, 
ill not reſenti 2 Genius frown? 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 


9 85 ſo the Vandals a: nice Goths have done? 


Hark ! Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
To _ in Arts victerious, as in Arms, 
Qur Language to ady; and. prove aur. Words 
No leſs a deen d for Conqueſt than our Swords ! 


Tin Lqurning' : Banners thro” our Beams are 
ad | 
Aud — — Sciences from Bor 


!! Tho! Galle Trophies Mall our 1d; 


7 


- W ill. 


And now, Gente, as > Sr mar is 
the ſolid Foundation upon which all other 
Science refts,' and as all human Enquiry is 

divided inte Science | and 3 and 


Our conquerin 3 are Is aer „ 


"Further | 
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further, as under the latter, fall the Ideas 


and Subjects of the Didactic Style, Orae, 
tory, Poetry, Painting, and. Sculpture; 
judge ye, if it ought to be left to young 


Gentlemen to form their Style by Chance, 


or tg begin the Study of their Mother 
Tongue, at à Lime of Life which calls. 

them forth to. Action. The fatal Con- 
ſequences attending the Neglect of inſtruct- 
ing Youth early in their own; Language, 
are. juſtly 8 a judicious- Writer, 
who ſays, © Hath: the £ bald arriped. to ſe- 
ven or eight Years of Age, he mixes with a 
„Quas of Boys at School, where under the 
« Pretert of teaching tim L. b, no Res 
« gard is had to his Mother Tongue. And, 
« what happens? What, we ſee every Day... 

„A young Gentleman, who has had this 
4 cannot read. For ta articu- 
« late the Words, and join them together, 
« I do not call reading, unleſs one can 
“ pronounce well, obſerve. all. the proper 
„Stops, vary the Voice, expreſs. the Sen- 


* ligence, Nor can he ſpeak a Jot better; 


„ten Lines without committing groſs 
« Faults . and becauſe he did not learn his 
e own Language well in his early Years, 
he will never know it well. I except a 
c few, who being afterwards engaged by 
* their Profeſſion, or their natural Taſte, 
* cultivate their Minds by Study. And 

R L LY | GE yet 


* 


* 
© 
_. 
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— 


4 yet even they, © 8 they attempt to write, 


„ will find by. the Labour Compoſition 
* coſts them, what a Loſs it is not to have 


= learned their Language in che "Proper 
as 'Seaſon.” „ 


In a Word, ben, you who are en- 


truſted with the Education of our Youth of 


Diſtinction, who are to move in a more 


exalted and extenſive Sphere of Action, 
and whoſe Birth and Fortune call upon 


them to qualify themſelves early for high - 
and important Offices in their Countty's 


Service; you, Gentlemen, have à glori- 


Jus and joyful Proſpect before you, a noble 


tunity of doing much Good indeed! 
of conſtituting real Merit, and ſecuring the 


warmeſt Returns of Gratitude, _ FS: 


_ the Flower of our Youth in Apes and 
ting that Language, in hi 15 ite | 


are tot ſerve their ny and Ocniltry,/an 
become: the Mouths of the People. © 


Lou will not fail to afford . — Gentle. 8 
men this diſtinguiſhing, this neceſſary Edu- 
cCation, and in a few Years nurſe up a Race 


of Britiſn Otators, to the Honour of our 


5 Nobiey and Gentry, and to the never- 
E — of our dear Sour. 5 
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ol Of Grammar and its Parts. 
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le Oefen. XI HAT is Grammar ? _ fufuer. WM 
o | Nen Grammar is the Art of expreſſing RA 
', WH the Relations of Words in Conſtruction, with due Ml 
he Quantity in Speaking, and Orthography in Writing. 
CT- [1]. Hence it is, chat a Grammar of whatever Lan- WE 
nd guage, ſhews the Art of Speaking and Writing mae 
= Language well. What does the Engliſh Grammar - | 
* teach? The Engliſh. Grammar teaches to ſpeak 
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He- i] The abovementioned Definition of Grammar 
1 is certainly the beſt and moſt comprehenſive that has 
| et been given; and is only an Improvement on the 
ace judicious Mr. Johnſon's, who ſays, Grammar is the 
our Art of exp ſing the Relations of Things in Conſtruc- 
7er- tion, with due Accent in Speaking, '&c. but he 
5 ſhould have ſaid wf Words, not Things, as Gram- 

mar treats of Words and not of Things; and Quan 

tity inſtead of Accent, as Accent is only a mere 

Mark over a Vowel in a Syllable, to denote the Em- 
| phone or Riſing of the Voice : but Quantity is the 


ett 


o 4 5 
, oy 
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Meaſure of Sounds in Pronunciation, and deter- We . 
mines them to be long or ſhort. l | Eo 
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the Greek, Latin, 


2 The Burial Grammar, 


and write the Engliſh Language rightly. [z] How 
many 8 7 4 fads K. ? * has four Parts, 
Orthogr 7. tymology, and tax. 
15 D Onthography teach Sr eograig teache 2 
to ſpell or write every Word with proper Letters: = 
- 9 not Naſhun ;- precious, not preſhus ; Tomb, 
not Toem, c. - What does Proſody teach ? Proſody 
conſiſts of two Parts: The firſt teaches the true Pro. 
nunciation of Words, compriſing Accent, Quantity, 


and. Emphaſis ; and the ether the Art of making 


Verſes. What does Etymology teach? Etymole 
teaches the Expoſition 6 Kinds of Words; their De. 
rivation, Change, Analogy, or Likeneſs to one an- 
other in any Language. What does Syntax teach? 
Syntax teaches the right placing or a of Words 
e in Sentences WINS: | 


7 That the 8 1 ee and | 
narrow lotion of Grammar, with Reſpe& to its Uſe 
in all Languages, he may be 28h what the Latin 
Grammar teaches ? Anſexer. 70 f peak and write che 
Latin Language rightly.” What 2 the French 
Grammar * To. ſpeak and write the French 
Lan uage rightly. And ſo of others. 

775 3 of all Lan --have four 

4 the Scholar may be aſked, How many Parts 
r 


ench, Kc. Grammar has ? 


making him repete the Parts. 


[4]. The Uſe of theſe four balk being the Eta 
all (6 ot the Scholar may be aſked, what each 


of. 0 . in wa e Ahe a ork 
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| ve. 141 
| Hf I 8 Part of Gabin as it treats of the 
various Forms, Powers, and Sounds of 
Letters, and their different Combinations in 
8 as Production of SyUables, in order to form Words, 
merits,” as the Foundation of the whole, our Grit Con: 2 
N r 6 
4 CHAP. 1. . 
. EOS 
g of che Number and Diviſion of Larrs Rs, ; 
? (T7 HAT 4; 2. TLerer ! A Ader 1 the: Sign, _ 
Mark, or Character of a ſimple or uncom. 
1 pounded: Sound. Are Letters Sounds ? No. Let- 
bs ters are only the Signs or Symbols of Sounds, not 
> the Sounds themſelves [5]. How many Letters are 
Z | there in the Engliſh Language? Twenty-fix, a b > 
in E 42 
4 ——— — —-— LL —äͤ— D 
(651 The two grand 157847 of f Sounds. are either 
animate or inanimate. Animate Sounds are either 
4 rational or irrational, or if you leaſe, articulate or 
- [KU .inarticulate, and both have a eaning; but tbe 
# Difference is, that whereas the d or inarti- — 
1 culate Sound 15 derived from Nature, the rational or _ 
＋ articulate Sound is derived from Compact. Inani- 
KD mate Sound has no 112 1 bf or Signification; ; ſuch = 
| 92 are 5 * 
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How are they divided? Into Vowels and Conſonants 


[6]. What is a Vowel ? A Vowel is a Letter which 
6. | 4 i _ f JE: on | * wo - 4 On ＋ 5 * Bo , 2 5 82 . ; 
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are the Murmurs of a Fountain, the Daſhings of a 
Cataract, &c. Nor is there any peculiar Name for 


Sound inanimate; nor for that of Animals when made 


by the trampling of the Feet, clapping of the Hands, 
fluttering of Wings, or any other Cauſe which is 


merely accidental. But that which they make by 
proper Organs, in Conſequence of ſome Senſation or 
inward Impulſe, ſuch animal Sound is called a Voice. 


Now the Voice of Man, and it would ſeem of all 


| - 


3 
* 


Ceives the Form or Character of Articulation ; i. e. 


other Animals, is formed by certain Organs between 


the Mouth and the Lungs, which Organs maintain 
the Intercourſe between theſe two. The Lungs (per- 
forming in Speech the Office of the Bellows in the 


Organ) furniſh Air out of which the Voice is form- 


ed, and the Mouth, when the Voice is formed, 


ſerves to publiſh it abroad. What theſe vocal Organs 
are, is not in all reſpects agreed by Philoſophers and 
Anatomiſts. Some of the latter obſerve, that we 


cannot ſo much as Diſcourſe without the Concurrence 


of the following Parts, viz. the Noſe, Lips, Teeth, 


' Palate, Throat, Jaw, Tongue, Weaſon, Lungs, 
Muſcles of the Cheft, Diaphragma, and Muſcles of 


the Belly. Be this as it will, tis certain, that the 
mere primary or fimple Voice is completely formed 
before ever it reach the Mouth. When there, by 
means of different Organs, which do not change its 
primary Qualities, but only ſuperadd others, - it re- 


the Formation of the ſeveral Letters, by means of 


* 


the Mouth and. its ſeveral Organs, the Tongue, the 
- Teeth, the Palate, the Lips, &. 1 
1 [6]: All Languages have not an equal Number of 
8 Letters; ſome have more Vowels than others, and 


ſome a greater and ſome a lefs Number of Conſo- 
nants than the Engliſh. The primitive Greeks learn- 


ed Letters of the Phœnicians, and at firſt had but ſix- | 


teen ; 


*. : ! 
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came to be increaſed to twenty-four. 
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makes a full and perfect Sound of itfelf, without joins 


ing any other Letter to it. How many Vowels are 


there? 
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5 teen; which by ſeveral Steps, in Proceſs of Time, 


6 


Our Anceſtors have been very ſparing of vocal 


Sounds; and laviſh in introducing Marks that lead 


rather to Silence chan to produce a Voice. We could 
have expreſſed our Language without the Aſſiſtance 


of the Conſonants cjqv w xy z. For 1. We 


could have uſed (k) for hard (e) as kame, kome, 


1 &c. inſtead of came, come, cup. And for its 
ſoft 8 


ound we could have uſed (s); as ſell, ſity, ſy- 


: mu ; inſtead of cell, city, cypreſs, 2. We could 


ave uſed (k) for (q); as. kuantity, kuality, &c. for 
quantity, Oy Or we might have rejected (k) 
and (q), and uſed (c) with its hard Sound only, and 


written (s) for its ſoft Sound. 3. We could have uſed 


(f) for (v). 4. We could have uſed (u) for (w) 
which we borrowed from the Germans, giving it the 
ſame Sound before a Vowel, i. e. (oo); as uant, 
uent, will; inſtead of want, went, will 5. We 


could have uſed (ks) for (x); as Foks, Boks, Poks, 

inſtead of Fox, Box, Pox, &c. 6. We could have 

uſed (i) for (y); as Phiſic, Cipreſs, inſtead of Phy- 
| fic, Cypreſs, 7. We could have alſo uſed (i) for (J), 
as formerly, ſhort (i) being the Sound that Northern 
Nations give to (j). 8. We could have uſed (s) for 


(z). But, although theſe Conſonants appear to be 
ſuperfluous, yet to expel them now from the Places 


they have ſo long held in our Alphabet, would intro- 
duce ſuch Confuſion and Change in the Orthography 


and Analogy of Words, as to leave but few Traces 


of their Etymology or Original. But if we have a 


Redundancy of Conſonants, we, on the contrary, are, 
as well as all other Nations, very deficient in Cha- 


racters expreſſive of vocal Sounds. It is indeed 


greatly to be wiſhed we had either more Characters 
or Vowels, or Marks on thoſe we bave to diſtinguiſh 
5 %% their 


; their ſeveral Sounds. Did no Character ſtand ſome- 
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chere? There are five Signs or Marks for Vowels in 


the Engliſh Tongue, a, e, i, o, u, and (y) at the 


End of Words for ie. Y is alſo a Vowel in the 
Middle of Words of Greek Origin 


Cd A 


” 


times for one, and ſometimes for another Sound; nor 
any Sound be repreſented ſometimes by one and 


ſometimes by another Character, the Cauſe of falſe 


Spelling and vicious Pronunciation in the preſent Liv- 
ing Languages would- be entirely removed ; and 


Reading and Spelling be the Work of a few Weeks 


O 


only to a Child, and but of a few Days to a grown Per- 


ſon. Some Gentlemen of real Learning, particularly 
Sis Thomas Smith, Dr. Gill, and Biſhop Wilkins, 


offered Sehemes for introducing ſeveral new Charac- 


ters in order to rectify and fix our Orthography, 
which was formed by Chance in rude and illiterate 
Ages; but the Reception theſe Schemes met with, 
wil, 1 fuppoſe, deter others from. ſuch vain At- 


* ; 


tempts. The ſame Fate would attend the Invention 
of a new Alphabet, or introducing a Character for 


every ſimple Sound, however uſeful and advantageous 
it might prove in rendering Reading and Spelling 


eaſy Faſks, and eſtabliſhing a fixed and uniform Pro- 
nunciation: For few of any-Nation would be pre- 
vailed upon to learn their Letters over again, or part 
with their Books in the preſent Character, which by 
- ſuch an Innovation would become altogether uſeleſs, 


It remains therefore, that we endeavour, to exhibit as 


plain and concluſive Rules for the Powers and Pro- 
Perties of the Characters we now have, as the impe- 
wous and prevailing Tide of Cuſtom will admit. 
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SECTION, 1. 


3 


of the various Bounds, Pan” and Properties | 


_, _ of the VowELS. 


ow. many Sounds has the Vowel a? I. b | 
three [7]. 1. Its long ſound which is like (ai) 
is  cxpraſied..in ps: _ _— * Säge, en- 


1 


„ —ꝶñ — 


— 


1714 hs mis 4% Sues een +: nkide 


fides the three abovementioned, it has a more lender. Z 


Sound ſtill than long (a) which is like French (e) 
Maſculine; and is expreſſed in late, plate, rate, &e. 
It has alſo an open Sound, which. approaches to its 


broad Sound, and is expreſſed i in Wrath, rather, Fa- 


ther, Glaſs, and ſome others. But as theſe two 


| Sounds occur but ſeldom, the former has been con- 


fo with the flender long (a), and the latter with 


5 the leſs open ſhort (a). The French expreſs our lon 


(a} in the Word Laquais; the open (a) juſt menti 


z the Italian a; and the broad (a) is the (a) of the 
Germans. Our Manner of ſounding: the Vowels 'is 
different from all other Nations; for whereas we 


ſound the ſive Vowels a, e, i, 0, u, thus ai, e, 


| awte, o, eu; moſt foreign Nations ſound them aw, 


ea, ee, o, oo. The Vowels may. be juſtly divided 


into three Claſſes, viz. guttural or Throat Vowels, pa- 
latal, or Vowels of the Palate, and labial or Lip | 


hos 9 The guttural Vowels are broad (a), ſhort 

and obſcure (o), and ſu) and ſe) Feminine. The pa- 
latal are long or ſlender (a), ſhort or flender (i), and 
(e) Maſcvline. . The labial are long (o) and (u), and 
(u) fat, i. e. when it is pronounced like oo. If we 
attend to the Formation of theſe Vowels, we ſhall find 
that there are three different Openings in each of theſe 
Seats for every e via. e a aue r a 
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rage, oration, &c. which Words are pronounced as 
if written caim, faim, mail, &c. 2. The ſhort ſound 
of (a) is expreſſed in bad, bat, band, händ, min- 
ner, batter, &c. which Words are pronounced but a 
little more open than bed, ber, bend, hend, menner, 
| better. - 3. The broad Sound we give to (a] is aw, 


i. e. as moſt Foreigners pronounce it; it has this 
guttural or broad Sound before 11, Id, It, rd, Ik, and 
betwixt (w) and (r); as all, call, bald, ſalt, ward, 
Walk, war, warm, &c. It has generally: this broad 
Sound before a ſingle (I), as alter, always, alſo, al- 
moſt, &c. but it is either filent, or changed into ſhort 
(i) before (1) at the End of Words; as Marſhal, ſpe- 
cial, partial, filial, &c. except it take the Accent. 
A is ſhort before (Il), as tallow, ſhallow, ſwallow, 
annually, caſually, &c. When the Syllables age and 
able end Words, the (a) is ſounded like fhort (i); as 
village, cordage, commendable, profitable, & e. pro- 
nounce villige, cordige, commendible, profitible, &c. 
. - How many Sounds has the Vowel e? It has three? 
1. Its long Sound which is like (ee) is expreſſed in 
Eve, here, Peter, beſom, ſcheme, ſphere, &c. 2. 
Its ſhort Sound which is free and open, is expreſſed 
in bend, ſend, fed, bet, met, tell, fell, &c. 3. It 
is filent, or, at. leaſt, it has a very obſcure Sound 
in many Words; as liberty, liberal, property, ſeve- 
Sal, recovery, [8] &c. Is the Vowel (e) ever ſounded 
5 „ WS, - ))))%%CVVVVVk! 02 054,94 at 
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- - [8] This obſcure (e) reſembles the French (e) Fe- 

_ -minine? It is very obſcure, or rather entirely filent 
before (r) and (n) at the End of Words: before (r), as 
ſtranger, danger, flatter, anger, blubber, order, ſupper, 
ſuffer, &c. except where it takes the Accent; as pre- 

fer, defer, &c. before (n); as ſmitten, eleven, ſe- 
ven, forbidden, heaven, rotten, &c. but it has ob- 

tained the Sound of ſhort (i) before (n) in theſe 
Words, Linen, Garden, Wollen, pullen, ſullen, 
ehicken, ſudden; pronounce Linnin, Gardin, Wool- 
lin, &c, E is never ſounded before the Ferminations 
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5 at the end of an Engliſh Word ? No, except in the 

d Article (the) and the Words he, me, ſhe, we, be, and 

= ye, which were formerly written with (ee) and do ſtill 

2 retain that Sound. But (e) is: ſounded at the End of 

A Hebrew Words; as Jeſſe, Hege, Mamre ; and ge- 

I nerally at the End of Greek: Words; as Cataſtrophe, 

is & epitome, apoſtrophe, Penelope, Andromachè, &c. 

d and at the End of theſe Latin Words, fimi!e, premus- 

, nirè, ſatellite. What Power has final or ſilent (e) ? 

d Final or ſilent (e) ſerves to ſoften (c) and (g); it gives 

- to (c) the Sound of (5), as face, place, difgrace, &c.. 

rt which are pronounced as if written, faſe, plaſe, diſ- 

= graſe. It gives to (g) the Sound of (j); as page, 

E, gage, baggage, &c. which are pronounced as if writ- I 
7 ten, paidſh, gaidſh, baggidſh. Final (e) lengthens + * 
d the Sound of the foregoin Vowel z as Bab, babe; her, 

IS here ; fir, fire ; rob, — tin, tũne; except when 

* 1 | | wh | 

r able, leſs, ly, ment, neſs, ty; as deſireable, cate- 

in leſs, vilely, refinement, likeneſs,. ſafety, ninety. 

2. Nor is it ever ſounded before (s) in Words of the Plu- 

d ral Number; as Babes, blades, cakes, males, names, 

It manes, rapes, mares, plates, halves, nor in the =» 
d third Perſon Singular of Verbs when (s]) is written fer 
2 eth; as bites for biteth; writes for writeth; inclines 
d for inclineth, &c. but it is founded after c, 92 , ,, 
at n, x, 2, both in Nouns of the Plural Number, ang 
& in the third Perſon Singular of Verbs, becauſe (s) at 

| the End could not be heard without ſounding it, and 

e- making another entire Syllable ; as plac- es, pages, 

nt | caſes, Churches, fiſhes, boxes, grazes. E is alſo 

as , - filent in Words compounded with Here, there, where; 

r, as herein, hereinto, hereof, hereon, hereto, here- 

e- | unto, heretofore, ' herewith ; thereabout, thereafter, 

e- thereat, thereby, therefore, therefrom, therein, there- 

b- into, thereof, thereon, thereunto, thereupon, there- 

ſe with ; whereabout, whereas, whereby, wherefor, &c. 

Ti alſo in Words compounded with Hence, -thence, 


whence ; as henceforth,  henceforward, thengeforth, 
ns thenceforward, whenceſoever. RE 
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10 The Barrisn Gramman, 
two Conſonants come betwixt it and the preceding 
”  - Vowel; 1 hinge, trüdge, diſcharge, &c. 
1 — it lengthens foregoing Vowel when pre- 
= ceded by th, ft, and ang; as haſte, tafte, bathe, 
ſwathe, change, range. Es 
_ How many Sounds has the Vowel (i)? It has three. 
x. Its ſhort Sound which is almoſt full (ee) is expreſſed 
in Did, will, which, bid, 2 &c. 2. It is founded 
like ſhort (ü) in firſt, ſhirt, bird, third, dirt, flirt, 
thirty, thirſty ; pronounce furſt, ſhurt, bürd, &c. 1335 


XC 
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* [9] Some Writers give the Sound of obſcure (u) to 
9 in firſt, bird, &c. but I think it prepoſterous to 
3 repreſent the obſcure Sound of one Vowel by that of 
3 another, efpecially when we confider that thefe ob- 
| a be communicated to, or di- 
ſtinguiſned by the Ear. For if we take, for Inſtance, 
the Word Father, and ſubſtitute a, i, o, u, in the 
. Place of (e), and ſtill pronounce this Word with its 
proper Accent and Cadence, it will be difficult for 
the Ear to determine the Difference between Fathar, 
. Father, Fathir, Fathor, Fathur, and Fathr without the 
C (e). The Reader may make Experiments of the obſcure 
Sounds of the other Vowels in a great Number of 
Words; as Fatal, fätel, fätil, fatol, fatul, and fatl, 
„Kc. The Vowels are generally obſcure, or rather 
=  Hfilent, efpecially e, when they are placed either be- 
> _ twaxt, or after the following double Conſonants, viz. 
Br, as barber, ſabre, barbr, ſabr; Bl, as babe}, 
-_ table, babl, tabl; Cl, as vocal, cycle, voel, cycl ; 
Ce, as Acre, acr; Dr, as Nadir, ſquander, nadr, 
ſquandr; Fl, as trifle, ſtifle, trifl, ftift ; Fr, as offer, 
ſafer, offr, ſuffr; Gl, as angle, ſingle, ang}, fingl ; 
Gr, as anger, clangor, angr, clangr ; Kn, as hear- 
ken, napkin, hearkn, napkn ; Pl, as apple, mapple, 
appl, mappl; Pr, as wrapper, taper, wrappr, tapr ; 
= Sl, as taffel, chiſel, tafsl,-chifl ; Sn, as maſon, ba- 
ſion, mafn, bafn; Tr, as alter, altar, altr, altr ; Spl, 

| as goſpel, goſpl; Spr, as proſper, proſpr; Str, as 
lobſter, . lob » huckſtr; Thr, as author, 
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3. Its long Sound is like the Pronoun ( I), and i Is ex- 
"Het in Hire, we, e I 9 1401. : 
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e ar ; wake, &C. Theſe Vowels have 
been dropped in Pronunciation, on Account of the 
abovementioned” double Conſonants making an im- 
perfect Sound of themſelves, which is the Nature of 
mute Conſonants with Liquids behind them; as Hl, 
br, . 
701 [10] Long (i) has a Jouble Sound, and is com- 
pound aw and ee, pronounced very quick 
thus awee ; as fire, deſire, &c. 1s" pronounced as if 
written faweer, desãweer; though it is not always ſo 
very open, but in many Words reſembles the Oreck 
2. As Cuſtom renders the long and ſhart Sound a 
this Vowel very irregular, it may be obſerved in 2 
neral, that i in Hort ords (i) 1s always long before - 
another Vowel; as Lion, trial, dial, Har, briar, . 
siam, sT ſcience, pious, . quiet, _ 
2 2 rot, giant, Se. and generally at the 


9 I 3 al. my 
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abolical, dia 
genes, violently, guieſeence, Ee 2 (i) is 
in the Middle, or draws. ni Ne End of the 
Word, itis generally. ſhort of another Vowet ; as 
Aslatic, barbarian, peculiarly, centurion, eoclesiaſ- 
tic, n diana, Mergiang, Persia, Par- 
thia, BaQria, Hud a, &c, and it is ſhort in moſt 
Poſitions i in long E ng iſh Words ; as Civility, infi- 
nity, ſatirically, Arien infeus}bality, &c. When 
the Mine Word ends wich * it is changed! into 
85 in the Derivative; and if the %) be long in the 
rimitive, the (i) is long i in the Derivative before the 
Terminations eſt, ed, eth, or when eth is changed 
into es; as multiply, multiplie, multiplied, multi- 
plieth, or multiplies ;. E. ſatisf ĩ-eſt, ed, eth, or 
es; fortify, foräff -eſt, ed, eth, or es; Juſtif . | 
juſtifi-ed, eſt, eth, or es; deny, denieft, ed, eth, 
or es, &c. But if 77 be mort in the Primi- | 
tives, the 0 is ſhort in the Derivatives; as hurry, 
B 6 . bares 
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Obſerve that (i) is always long before gh, gn, Id, 
nd, as sigh, night, sign, design, mind, find, mild, 
wild, except build, guild, where (i) is ſhort, and the 
(u) filent, thus bild, gild. It is likewiſe ſounded 
long in Scripture Proper Names before ah, jah, rah, 
as; as Jeremiah, Hezekiah, Elijah, Adonijah, Mi- 
rah, Zacharias, &c. It is alſo long in the Termina- 
tions ite and ites ; as Ammonite, Ammonites, Rubi- 
nite, Rubinites, &c. and where it ends a proper Name, 


generally ſounded ſhort before a Vowel; as, Miriam, 
Ariel, Eliab, &c. I before er, on, a, and after ſt, 
ſounds like (y) Conſonant; as Collier, onion, bul- 
non, immediate, combuſtion, chriſtian, Indies, &c. 
pronounce Coll-year, on-yon, bull-yon, immed-yet, 
combuſt- yon, chnſt-yan, Ind- yes. | 

How many Sounds has the Vowel (0) ? It has five. 
1. Its ſhort Sound, which is expreſſed in löt, rod, got, 
trod, nöd, &c. 2. Its long Sound, which makes th 
Mouth of an ↄrbicular Form, is expreſſed in globe, robe, 
- proſe, roſe, &c. 3. It is founded like (oo) in Rome (the 
City) and in move, prove, do, doing, who, to, whom, 
whoſe, womb, tomb; ' pronounce Room, moove, 
proove, doo-itig, hoo, too, hoom, hooſe, woom, 
toom. 4. It is Tor 


3X: IT unded like ſhort (i) in Women, 
flagon, ribbon, waggon; pronounce Wimmin, fla- 
gin, ribbin, waggin. 5. It is ſounded like ſhort (ü) 
in Come, ſome, conduit, conjure, pother, money, 
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as Levi, Zabdi, &c. but in other Proper Names it is 
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love, dove, glove, month, gs govern, Mon- 
day, honey, cover, conſtab 


le, attorney, comfort, 


kingdom, beſom, ' fathom, random, world, work, 


* 


gue, & c. pronounce Haig, 
except Ague, argue, Montague, in which the lu) is 


\ . 


worſhip, brother, mother, ſmother, Monmouth, &c. 


Yronounce | cüm, süm, cündit, &c. O is generally 
filent before (n) at the End of Words; as Deacon, 


pronounce deacn, maſn, &c _ . 
How many Sounds has the Vowel u? It has three. 


| maſon, button, mutton, iron, inviron, pardon, &ec. 


1. Its ſhort Sound, which is Mas like ſhort (o), only 
a little more guttural, is expreſſe | 


| ral, d in But, cut, gun, 
rüb, süp, drüb, &c. 2. Its long Sound is expreſſed 
in Lite, muſe, cure, tine, püre, &c. And it has 
generally this long Sound, viz, eu, or iu, in lon 
Words, when only one Conſonant comes betwixt it 


and. another Vowel ; as impirity, ſecurity, carious, 


opportiinity, &c. 3. It is ſounded like ſhort (1) in 
Buſy, buſineſs, bury, burial ; pronounce Bizzy, biz- 
zineſs, birry, birrial. Obſerve, that (u) is never 
ſounded after (g), when a, e, or i follows it; as 
guard, guardian, gueſt, guilt, guide, &c, pronounce ' 
gard, gard-yan, geſt, gilt, gide : And at the End of 
Words, both (u) and (e) are filent after (g); as 
Hague, Prague, league, * prologue, ſynago- 
raig, leeg, fateeg, &c. 


ſounded. V, as a Vowel, has a long and a ſhort Sound, 
which are directly the ſame with - thoſe of (i). Its 
ſhort Sound is expreſſed in phyſic, etymology, phy- 


ſiognomy, &c. Its long Sound is expreſſed in ty ro, 


tyrant, chyle, &c. It ends all Words with its ſhort 
ound, as duty, certainty, Foren: delicacy, &c. 
except Monoſyllables and Verbs, as {y, cry, try, 


mp, by, to comply, to deny, to defy, to rely, Ke. 
[1]. =S el N e 
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[12] It may be obſerved of the Vowels in general, 
a long and à ſhort Sound, from whence ariſes Quan- 
: » ſ N | a | 8 * 6 : 


/ Gs iy, | 


Barron Gunman. 


8 E ION. 1. . 
Of Dirurnoncs, or Doves Vowzs. 


| 7A T is a Di nene g? A Diphthong i is the 
meeting of two Vowels in one Syllable. How 
4 many Diphthongs are there in the Engliſh Language ? 
There are twenty Diphthongs in. the Engliſh Lan- 
'guage, Viz. ai, au, ea, ee, ei, eo, eu, ie, oa, oi, 
o, ou, ui, ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew, ow... How are 
they divided ? Into proper and improper. Which are 
the proper? The proper Diphthongs are, ai, au, ea, 
ee, ei, eo, eu, ie, oa, oi, oo, ou, ui. The impro- 
r Diphthongs are, ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew h 
5 ws —— be called yp dk 4 Di hchongs ? 23 
they are only written at the End of Words, to expreſs 
ae Sounds of the proper Diphthongs they. repreſent ; ; 
as ay is always written at the End of ords for ai; 
ey for ei; oy for oĩ; uy for 21 aw for au ; ew for 
eu; ow for ou [12]. | „ SE 
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FREE or the . or r Shorwdſ * Syllables, which 
creates a Harmony either in Proſe or Verſe 2. That 
their · ſnort Sounds occur much oftner than their long 
Sounds. 3. That in Monoſyllables they are mort be- 
fore a ſingle Conſonant ; as bat, bet, bit, lot, but; 
and in Words of two, three, four, &c. Syliables, they 
are ſhort before two or more Conſonants. 4. That they 

are generally obſcure. in the laſt Syllakle of Words, : 
_ unleſs they take the Accent. h 
. [12] Some Writers abſurdly define an Engliſh Diph- 
thong to be the ſounding of two Vowels in one Syl- 
| lable; and make a buſtle about dividing them into 
proper and WN thodgW they differ in the Me- 
thod of their Diviſion. "They tell us a proper Diph- 
| thong is that which has'a mixed or proper Sound of 
; bor the Vowels. TE to this ER hop there 
18 
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1 any Combination in our Language to the Nature and 


_ them no leſs perplexing. 
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What do ai and ay ſound ? Ai and ay ſound like 
long (a) ; as fair, day, &c. but the (a) is ſilent in 


* — — 
— 


is not a proper Diphthong in the Engliſh Tongue, un- 
leſs we allow (oi) to be one, to which ſome give the 
Sound of long (i); and indeed (oi) reſembles that 
Sound, as foil, file, boil, bile, toil, tile, &c. ſe 
muſt be confeſſed that (ot) approaches the neareſt: of 


| Defign of a Diphthong, as Diphthong imports the 
Coalition or Mixture of two Sounds in one. How- - 
ever, as to the reſt of the Engliſh Diphthongs, what- | 
ever they might have been anciently, they.. are now 1 
but fimple Sounds, being the ſame with thoſe- of the I 
fingle Vowels; as ai, ay, ei, ey, are juſt long a; 
au, aw, broad a; ea,” ce; eo, ie, long e; ui, uy, 
oi, oy, long i; oa, on, ow, long o; eu, ew, long = 
u; and oo, fat u. Fat (u) is ſcarcely uſed now by » 
the Engliſh, its Sound being expreſſed by oo; yet it 
is in uſe amongſt the Scots, who pronounce unrighte- 
- ous, miſlead, univerſity; thus, oonrighteons, oon- 
derſtood, ooniverfity, &c. Thus we ſee how much _ 
the Invention of fo many Diphthongs whoſe Sounds =" 
differ nothing in our . (according to the 
preſent Pronunciation) from the long and ſhort Sounds 
of the ſingle Vowels tend to perplex our Orthography. 
And tho' they may ſerve to ornament a Language, 
yet as they are impoſed as an Alphabet not of difte- 
rent Sounds, but of the ſame Sounds in different 
Forms, muſt of Conſequence wofully diſtract both in 
the Reading and true Spelling not only of our own, 
but of other modern Languages, as their Sounds are 
not the fame in all Nations. How difficult is it for a 
Scholar to mark diſtinctly the various Sounds of our 
(a), which are fourteen different Ways expreſſed | 
1. In all; 2. In laud; 3. In baud; 4. In fare. 5. inn 
late; 6. In. fan; 7. In heart; 8. In neighbeur; 9. 7 
In glaſs; 10. In fair; 11. In day; 12. In reign; 4 
13. In they; 14. In oval. If the Reader makes a 
trial of the other Vowels in this Manner, he will find 


Villain, 
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Villain, certain, captain, curtain, chaplin, fountain, 
bargain, mountain, murrain; read villin, certin, 
captin, &c. Ai is no Diphthong in Hebrew Words; 


as Beba- i, ſina-i, & c. nor when a Word ends in ais, 
or aim; as La- is, Ramatha- im. 


What do au and aw ſound ? Au and a ſound _ 


broad (a), i. e. as Foreign Nations ſound a ; or that 
(a) has in all, call; as aul,*aul, awl, cawl, Au is 
no Diphthong in ſome proper Names; as Archela-us, 
Staniſla- us, Caperna- um. | 


How many Sounds has ea? Ea has four Sounds. 
1. Its general Sound, which is like long e, or ee, 


is expreſſed in appear, arrear, fear, dear, hear, &c. 
2. It ſounds like ſhort (e), in beard, breaſt, head, 


ready, &c. 3. It ſounds like (a) long, in ſwear, 


wear, rear, bear, pear, great, break, tear. 4. It 
ſounds like (a) ſhort, - in hearken, heart, hearty, 


_ heartleſs, with their Compounds. Ea is no Diph- 
thong in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Words. 1. In 


Hebrew Words; as Gebe-a, Kadeſh-barne-a, Kir- 


. jath-je-arim, &c. 2, In Greek Words; as Ceſare- 


is ea a Diphthong when compounded with pre; as 


a, ide-a, the- atre, gene-alogy, empyre-al, &c. 3. 
In Latin Words; as cre-ator, crea-tion, venge-ance, 


re- al, be-atitude, miſcre-ant, deline-ate, &c. Nor 
8 pre-admit, pre-adamite, ce. 
What Sound has ee ? Ee has the ſame Sound the 


French give to (1) 1. e. very like our ſhort (1) : as ſee, | 


ſeen, been, need, &c. Ee is no Diphthong in He- 


brew Words ; as Be-erſheba, Be-erites, &c. nor when 


compounded with re and pre; as re-eftabliſh, pre- 


eminence, &c. 


What do ei and ey ſound? Ei and ey have the 
fame Sound that ai and ay have, ji e. long (a); as in 


reign, feign, eight, they, whey, &c. but ei ſounds 


(ce), in deceive, deceit, conceive, conceit, receive, 


reccipt; and it ſounds like ſhort (à), in neighbour. 


Ei is no Diphthong in Words compounded with re; 
as re- iterate, re- imburſe, &c. nor in theſe Words, 


ee e  athe-ift, athe-iſm, polythe- 


m 
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What ſounds oi and oy? Oi and oy have a mixed 
Sound which is never varied, it reſembles long (i], 
and is expreſſed i in boil, difter, boy, troy, &c. Oi is 


no Diphthong in Words compounded with con, (n) 
being felt out; as Coi- tion, co-incide, &c. nor in 


| Words ending in ing ; as do-ing, go-ing. 


What do eu and ew ſoun ? Eu and ew Gant 


(ü) long; as feud, few, dew, &c, Note, as (eu) is 


ro} perly, no Engliſh 'Diphthong, being found moft- 
Words of Greek Origin, it is always parted 

ſlid 0 Syllables at the End of Words; as Bartime- 
us, Zache- us, &c. | 
What ſounds je? Te ſounds like (ee), in field, 
fiend, frontier, &c. but (e) ſhort, in fierce, pierce, friend, 
N ferce, perce, frend. le is no Diphthong 
n Hebrew Words; as Abi ezer, Eli-ezer, &c. nor | 


10 Words ending in ed, eth, and er; as di-ed, 


pli-cth, di-er, .carri-er, &c. Te is generally parted 


in Words derived from the Latin ; as cli-ent, ori- 


ent, qui-et, pi-ety, ſoci- ety, vari-ety, &c. 
What ſounds eo? Eo ſounds (ee) in people ; and 
ſhort (e) in jeopardy, N e 5 and (o) 


ſhort in Geor 


What ſounds oa ; Oa ſounds long (o), as cloak, 
oar, coach, goat, moan, &c. It ſounds much like 


au, in broad, abroad, 8 and i is never written at 
the End of an Eng liſh 


ord. Oa is no Diphthong 
in Hebrew Words; as Gilbo-a, zo-an, &c. nor in 
Words compounded ; as co-adjutor, co-agulate, &c. 

What ſounds oo ? Oo has the ſame Sound that 
the Conſonant (w) has in all Words, or that which 
moſt foreign Nations give to the Vowel (u) i. e. fat (u); 
as hood, good, focd, fool, moon, &. but it ſounds - 
(2) ſhort, in' blood, foot, flood, ſoot ; pronounce blud, 


füt, flüd, r and it ſounds like long (o) in door, 
35 r; pronounce'dore, flöre, pore. Oo is no 


2 g in Words derived from the Hebrew, Greek, | 
tin; as Bo-oz, co- os, co-operate. ' | 
How many Sounds have ou and 'ow- Ou ade 5 
bibs four ; the firſt Sound is compoſed of both (o) 
and (u w). and if we Sound 0-00 5 ' Koen it 

iſcovers 
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Sayers this Sound exactly; as louſe, mouſe, fowl, 
town, &c. which are ſounded quick, lo-oos, mo- os, 
fo-ool, to-oon. 2. Ou ſounds like (00), in ſoup, 
firowd, would, could, ſhould, you, your, youth; 
pronounce ſoop, ftrood, ood, cood, ſhood, yoo, &. 

Ou ſounds li ce ſhort (ul, in couple, trouble, cou- 
rage, country, courier, courteſy, double, doublet, 
nouriſh, flouriſh ; pronounce cuple, truble, cürage, 
e K. On and ow ſound long, (o), (u], and (w) 
being ſilent; as though, oo ht, ſought, know, 
flow, flow, blow, & e. W i lent at the End of 


low, beſtow, bellow, &c. exce allow, avow. 
Hew many Sounds has ui? Ui has three Sounds. 


guiſe, 2, It ſounds (1) Hort, in guild, build, g 


Fait, recruit Ec. Ui is no Diphchong in Foreign 
7 4. 


but as one (a]; as Baalam, Aaron, Aaronite, &c. 
1 may be obſerved, that ia, ii, io, iu, uo, are no 


Words. | 
x AG and oe, 2 marked A, , or 2, &, 

k they. Sound (e), are no Engliſh Dz hthongs.; 
Hough Words Cæſar, economy, e would be * 
ter written as they are ſounded, 9 Ceſar, n 
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H AT i a Triphthong A A diba 15 
2 the Meeting of three Vowels in one Syllable. 
How many Triphthongs are there? There are three 


which Sounds (u] long, in beauty, with its Deriva- 
tives 1 but, er 2 bow in lieu, aces. 
= n - > En ics I 


Words of more than one SyIlable ; ; as follow, hol- 


1. It ſounds (1) long, in guide, wile. ad, iſe, 4 | ; 
conduit, A. 3. It ſounds (a) long. in bruile, = | 


Words ; as vacy- ity, frü-ition. Senn-Ine, pu- ant, c 
Al pt 19 . Diphhong in Hebrew Words, Fav founds . 


e and are therefore e Panos, in 


Triphthongs in the Engliſh Language, viz. 1. Eau, 
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SECTION Iv. 528 


Of the SraGte Contonans. | 


H AT is a Conſonant ? A Conſonant is a 
Letter which cannot make a perfect Sound 
1 adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel either 
before or after it; as ib or be, eat or tea; and there- 
— derives its Name from conſounding, or founding | 
ether with the Vowels [13]. * 

83 many in Number are the ſingle Conſonants ? 
They are twenty-one in Number, b, c, d, f, g. 
b. J K, 1, m, n, p. g. I, , t, v, W. Xs Ys 2. Hew 


are they divided? Into Mutes and half Vowels. 


What is a Mute? A Mute is a Letter which cannot 
make a A 1 JK. 3 Vowel. Which are they! 

d, f, &+ Þ, 5. & 5 t, v, X,. 2. Six of 
theſe are called "ok, Tg hal Mutes, becauſe they dif- 
cover a kind of faint Sound, viz. b, d, g. i, v, 2. 


What is a half Vowel ? A half Vowel or Liquid, i is a 


Letter which makes an imperfe& Sound without join- 
ing apy other to it. Which are they? 1, m, n, r. 
and y are neutrals, having both complete Sounds. 


Can all theſe Confonants begi n and end a Syllable 


or Word? No. 1. ] apo gins, but never ends 


— od * > L 3 * 3 * 1 
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1139 7 Thou h theſe Characters called 8 
have been rec oned Forms of a more ignoble Nature 
than the Vowels, becauſe without the 2 njunction of 
ſome Vowel, wy lead rather to filence than to pro- 
duce a Voice; wh it is evident, that they diſtinguiſh 
rational Beings from the brute Creatian in a more pe- 
culiar ene Ae the Vowels, as ſeveral Brutes ut- 


ter at Times, theſe vocal Sounds in common with us. 


But Man only is endowed with theſe noble Faculties 
9 which produce ſuch Variety of Contacts and 
s by which the Sounds of ny! Vowels 

rk ce dread r Word 
LIES H - 2 . 
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a Word. 2. W and y begins Words as Conſonants, 
but end them as Vowels; as war, youth, ſky, blow. 
| e never begins a Word but in a few proper 
Names, as Xerxes, Xenophon, &c. 4. q, v, 2. 
neyer end a Word, but have always a final (e) to co- 
ver them; as pique, give, raze. What Parts of the 
Mouth are employed in expreſſing the Mute or Natu- 
ral Sounds of theſe Conſonants ? There are five diffe- 
rent Parts of the Mouth employed in expreſſing the 
true or natural Sounds of the Conſonants, viz. the 
Tecéth, Lips, Palate, Throat, and Noſe, beſides the 
Aſſiſtance of the Tongue. Thoſe that belong to the 
Teeth are called dental or teeth Letters; thoſe that 
employ the Lips are called labial or lip Letters; and 
thoſe of the Palate are called palatal Letters; and thoſe 
of the Throat are called guttural or throat Letters; 
and thoſe that are ſounded through the Noſe are called 
naſal or noſe Letters. What is the mute Sound of b? 
[15]. Anſaver . What Parts of the Mouth are em- 


I.] Though all Nations, as well as we, give vo- 
cal Sounds to the Conſonants, yet in ſpeaking all ex- 
* -preſs their mute Sounds or ſimple Contacts without 
any Variation, except (j) and ſoft (g). The vocal 
Sounds we give to the Conſonants are in general more 
cCompounded than thoſe of other Nations; as we 
name them bee, cee, dee, eff, gee, aich, idge, or 
jay; kay, el, em, en, pee, kew, err, eſs, tee, vee, 
c LL 
Obſerwations concerning the Manner of expreſſing the na- 
we 4 y van On of the LAST ec | 
Z., alabial ; its mute or natural Sound, which is in- 
variable, reſembles the Syllable ib; to expreſs it truly, 
firſt put the Lips together, and try with the Lips thus 
cloſed to pronounce ib; which is impoſſihle, tho' by 
this Contact or Motion we hear the Sound of (b) exactly. 
Ce. a guttural; its mute Sound is very like the Syl- 
lable (ie), when (ic) is whiſpered; it is formed by in- 
tercepting, and compreſſing the Breath in the Throat, 
the hinder Part of the Tongue being moved 2 8 | 
| It RT | t e 
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ployed in expreſſing of b? The Lips; thereſore it is 


a labial or lip Letter. The Queſtion may be repeted 17 


the Throat. K and q are expreſſed in the ſame Man- 
+ 5 8 8 | 1 


D, a palatal; its Sound reſembles the Syllable (id), 


firſt put the Tongue to the Palate of the Mouth, and 


try to pronounce (id), by this Motion the mute Sound 


of (d) Will be heard exatly:;,- 2 7 On 
F, a dental; its mute Sound is exactly expreſſed by 


firſt putting the upper Teeth on the under Lip, an 
by blowing ſoftly, 


a Sound is diſcovered very like (if), 
when (if) is whiſpered, | Be ſure with this, as well as 


With all others, to make the Motion or Contact before 
mn TT CIT ng 
G, a guttural; its mute Sound is expreſſed by in- 


» 


1 and compreſſing the Breath in the Throat; 
it reſembles the Sound of (ig). * 
H, is an Aſpiration or Breathing; in expreſſing it 


the Breath is not much impreſfed, it reſembles the 


Syllable (ha), when (ha) is whiſpered and uttered 
id a palatal ; its proper Sound is every where like 
L, a palatal ; its Sound is expreſſed by firſt putting 


the Tongue to the Palate of the Mouth, and then try- 
ing to pronounce the err. (il), which it reſembles, 


its natural Sound will be heard exatly. 
M, a naſal; its Sound goes throogh the Noſe, and 


is expreſſed by firſt clofing the Lips, and in this Mo- 
tion try to pronounce (im), its Sound will be heard 


exactly. 


N, a naſal, alſo reflects through che Noſe; its 
Sound is expreſſed by firſt putting the Tongue to the 


Roof of the Mouth, or the Roots of the upper Teeth, 
and in this Motion try to pronounce (in), you have it 
( . ĩðͤ d Wy 3 
P, a labial; its Sound reſembles the Syllable (ip), 
when (ip) is whiſpered ; it is expreſſed by firſt putting 
the Lips cloſe together, and ſuffering the ary Sow 
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the ſame Manner with Reſpect to the true Sounds of 
the other Conſonants. Since you have given me the 


* — of all the e tell n me alſo which 


of 


_—_— 


a * PWR 2 
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force hom. open, n6 PR” 1 will be a but 

what is made by the Separation of the Lips. 
R, a palatal; it is expreſſed by a Concuſſion or 

l of the Extremity of the Tongue, which 


4 


——_—_ OY et. ibs. K — „* 1 om. 


2 againſt the Breath as it goes out, produces this 


horrid do Lg pipe, ; it reſembles the Syllable ir. 
S, a p 12 by biffing z it reſembles 


Hs), when 440 is 
x 7. 'A = gelen & the $ylable (it), when (it) 


is whifpered; it is exactly expreſſed by putting the 
Tongue to the Palate of the Mouth, ad the Wits 
Sound will be diſcovered by letting a fuel Breath 
force it from the Roof again, 
V, a den reſembles the Syllable (iv) ; it is ex- 
xefled by firſt putting the upper Teeth upon the un- 
r Lip, and rying to found (iv), by this its Sound 
will — heard e W has a complete and unva- 
ried Sound in al Words like (00) ; this Conſonant 
oes before all the Vowels except (u), and before (r), 
| that it be not ſounded ; as wrath, wretch, &c. which 


are pronounced rath, retch, &c. It likewiſe follows 


as a Vowel a, e, o, and unites with the ſame into 
the Sound of the double Vowels aw, ew, os J as 
fav, new, ſow, &c. 

X, is a double Letter, being pee of (k) 
= (8), and is therefore both a guttural and palatal 
Letter; 3 its true Sound reſembles (ix), when this Syl- 
lable is whiſpered. It is often from Negligence, or 
for Eaſe, pronounced like Iz) at the Beginnin 2 
Names; as Xerxes, Xanthus, c. thus Zerxes, 


thus, &c. 


V when it precedes a Vowel is a Conſonant, and 


when it follows a Conſonant it is a Vowel. As a 
Oonſonant it has a more liquid Sound than when a 


Vowel. Its Conſonant Sound is like ſhort (i) twice, 
nx. Fey: Prone or like che Wore _— 


f | : Z, a 
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of them all you" obſerve. to have the moſt viſible 
Change made upon them as to their Sounds? C and 


t obſerve you about (c)? T obſerve that (c) 
bbs a ſoft Sound; It has rated its natural 


TW 0 + 4 * 4a 1 CE 4 
— * * b — — — way | 
: i 
* 


2, a be . ape bank e wake. 
the 851 able (iz) ; if che Extremity of the Tongue 
Sh touches the Palins, i it-is, forced from it by a 


Concuſſion, as the Breath Paſſes botwixt it and the 
Palate. , 


It 5 be obſerved, that although T have inferted 


— 


theſe Syllables to which the mute or natural Sounds 


of the oy rig are near!) alike, they” are not 

to 50 de on as their real Sounds, but 

the nigheſt A Nel lance of them, it being im- 

po : ble to mark in Writing their mute Sounds. © My 
E 


gn by them is only tf to aſſiſt thoſe who, even 


when they have made Motions or Con- 
tacts as directed, might de at a 2 to know whether 
they expreſſed the true Sounds or not: But when 
they have ſo nigh a Mowers. of them, they can 
ſcarcely miſs. The only Way to be fure, is to make 
always the Contact or Motion before the Sound. Now 

as Speaking, or, which 3 * bom Reading 
out, is nothing elſe but à qui of the na- 


tural Sounds, or fimple Case 0 the Conſonants, 


the Vowels in all Words cauſing the Voice to be 
heard, and alſo making the Mutes to conſound with 
them, as they could make no perfect Sound without 
them; would it not be of the greateſt Advantage to 
Children both i in Reading and e LN if they 

were taught at firſt the mute Sounds of the Conſe. 
nants, in order to pronounce Words at Sight, without 


N Spelling them, or a 3; put to the Drud- 
e 


3 ſeveral Syllables before they can 
delt the d of one? If ſuch a rational and expedi- 


tious Method was but univerſally practiſed, there 
would be no Cavfe for any further Complaint con- 


cerning the Want of Characters ex ve of every 
ſimple dund; nay, were it ſo, ſuch an Innovation 
would be as impertinent as uſeleſs, : 


— 
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all Words which we have taken 
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hard Sound like (k), when it 8 before the Vowel, 
a, o, u, and the Conſonants I, r, t; as came, come, 
cup, clear, creep, act, &c. and when it ends Words, 
as muſic, logic, arithmetic, &c. But before the 
Vowels e, i, y, or before an Apoſtrophe, it ſounds 
without Exception like (s); as cell, city, cypreſe, 


| E for . Theſe Words, ſkeptic, ton, 
| , Skeva, akeldama, ſhould be written 


edron, ki Idama, 
with a (k), as they are pronounced, and accord- 
ing to their Originals ; and not ignorantly ſceptic, 
ſceleton, cedron, cis, ſceva, aceldama. If the hard 


Sound of (c) comes before (e) or (i), then (k) is al- 


ways put in its Place; as kept, kill, ſkin, &c. K 
ſhould never be written in an Engliſh Word before a, 


o, u. l, r, t. What obſerve you about g? G with- 


out Exception keeps its guttural hard Sound before 
a, o, u; as game, gold, gun, &c. as it alſo does 


before all Conſonants; but before e, i, y, or before 


an Apoſtrophe, it ſounds ſoft like (j), i. e. (dſh); as 
gender, ginger, gypſy, j dg'd. for judged. G be- 


ing ſometimes hard, ſometimes ſoft before (e) and (i); 


and having no Mark to diſtinguiſh, the hard from the 


ſoft Sound; we mutt obſerve, that (g) 22 its hard 
iſh. Wo 


Sound before (e) and (i) in all Engliſh Words, i. e. 
| Nom the German 

Tongue; as get, gift, gilt, ela, together; begin, 
ive, gild, gird, girt, &c. with their Derivatives and 
FE ounds. And as the Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
and ſome other northern Countries, never ſound. (g) 
foft, we ought in reading the Names of Perſons, Ci- 
ties, Towns, &c. of ſuch Countries, to pronounce 


hard Sound before (e) and (i), in all Hebrew Words of 


the Bible; as Gehazi, Geneſareth, Gilead, Gibeon, 
& c. and wherever two gg's come together, they are 
both hard, though e, i, or y follow; as dagger, 


ſtagger, begging, hugging, dreggy, craggy, foggy. 
Ba in AE Wards derived n the Latin Bog Fremk 


Ig) Sounds ſoft before e and i ; as generation, degene- 
rate, mots gentility, Et imagine, &c. Note, 
S is th 


ounded neither at 


Beg! End of 
e Beginning nor End of a 
xl eg % & NO & *s 8 OY 1 
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as gnat, gnaw, ne , 
read nat, naw, rein, e &c. 


1 


5 l T 10 2 . 
ot the Dovre Concgnante, | 


RA EN two or es 8 3 e 
ther, they are called double or triple Con 


nw and of theſe ſome are fit to begin, others to 
end Words only. 


The firſt are called initial, the ſe- 
cond final double Conſonants. The initial double 


Conſonants, or thoſe fit to begin Words, are forty- 
one in Number, viz. bl, br, ch, cl, cr, dr, dw, fl, 
fr, gl, Se, gr, kn, ph, pl, pr, rh, fe, ſh; Ik, ſl, ſm, 


ſn, ſp, % f, ſw, th, tr, tw, 'wh, wr, phr, ſch. 


ſer, 1 ſpr, ſtr, thr, thw. Many of theſe alſo 
end Werk. | 

ſeventy i in Number, but of ſmall Importance to, be. 
inſerted. All die initial double Conſonants begin 
Words with their natural Sounds, Excopt | ch, Ph, ſh, 


he final double Conſonants are about 


ch. > 
What Sound has Fr Ch has a mute 8 like 


| (en ); it is expreſſed by firſt putting the Tongue, to 
4 try to pronounce (itch), its Sound 


the Palite, a 
will be heard exactly; it is expreſſed in chear, church, 


rich, &c. the Addition of (t) does not alter nor in- 


creaſe the Sound; for much is the ſame as mutch, 


and cruch, as crutch, &c. ſo that (t) is quite ſuper- 


fluous. Ch has this ſoft Sound, viz. (tſh) in all 


Words originally Englich, and generally in Words 
derived from the Latin; as chicken, children, cha- 


ſen, cheriſh, chaſtity, charter, &c. But it has A 
ſmooth Sound like (ſn) in Words derived from the 
French; as debauchee, machine, chagrine, chaiſe, 
chevalier, champaign, chamade; pronounce deboſhee, 


maſheen, ſhagreen, ſhaiſe, ſhevalic jer, ſhampain, a- 
made. It has alſo the ſmooth Sound of (ſh) in En- 
gliſn Words after 1 or n; as welch, bench, belch,- 


trench, wench. Ke. Fobene welſh, benſh, &c. In 
. | | O N 


3 
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called its hard Sound; as Chriſt, chriſtian; chrono- 
logy, chemiſtry, &c. Achim, Abimelech, Ariſtar- 


| tian, krgnology, kemiſlery, Akiſh, Abimelek, &c. 
2 Ch in Jarch) founds ſoft before a Conſonant ; as 
- Archbiſhop, archdeacon, archduke, &c. but before 
TY A Vawel it founds hard like (k), as Archangel, arch- 
Apilespal, archipelage, ac. 
© What ſounds ph ? Ph bas every where the Sound 
of (f rr agg it is parted in thele three 
Words, Mep-ham, Clap-ham, ſhep-herd. 


| 


* 


Sound very like {ifh), when (iſh) is whifpered ; it is 


afhient, tiſhi, naſtiun, terſnus: But it keeps its na- 
'Y Tura Sound at the Beginning of Words; as tied, 
Zieh, tiara; and in the Plural Number of Words 
ending in ty, {y) being changed into (i) as 


55 


duty, duties, beauty, beauties, &c. and in all Deri- 
Vatives from Words ending in (ty), (y) being alſo 


7 


ty, migbtier, mightfeſt; 

H dirty, dirtier, dirtieſt, &c. Ti Keeps alſo its 
"natural Sound in ſome Hebrew and Greek Names; as 

__ *Sheahtiel, Phaltiel,  Shephatiah, Adramyttium. We 
-alfo give che Sound of (1h) to (ei) before another 


Vowel; as ancient, magician, precious, ſuperficial, 


teſt ; empty, emptier, emp- 


8 
— 


tte Sound of (ſh) before (on) at the End of Words; as 
*Eivifion, occaſion, miſſion, &c. pronounce diviſhun, 
*occathun, &c. So that the Terminations, ſion and 

*Syllable. 

Toft Sound; the hard Sound is expreſſed by Pong 
5 8 ; Eos | 3 1 8 „ a 8 t e 


Words of Greek f Origin, | and'in Hebrew Words, the 
(h) is filent, and then (ch) ſounds like (k), which is 


chus, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. pronounce Krift, kriſ- 


What Sound has th? Sh has a finooth unvaried 
- *Expreffed in ſhare, ſhame, daſh, waſh, Rc. Ti takes 


the Sdund of (n) before all the Vowels Pas tertian, 
patient, titii, nation, tertius, &c. pronounce terſfian, 


_ changed into (i); as pity, pitieſt, pitieth, or pities; 
f ö : 3oht Ko 1 - 
civus, beneficial, &c. pronounce anfhent, magi- 


au, preſtns, faperfiſhal, Ke. Obſerve, that (6) takes 


tion, have generally the ſame Sound, viz.. ſhun ; and 
are always, as they ought, to be pronounced as one 


What Sound hath th ? Th has both a hard and a 


d 


3 ; 


N 


* 


1 
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the Tongue againſt the 1 per Teeth; and cen ir try 70 


- pronounee{ith),you will bave it exactly. It is very 
like (ith), when ich) is Whiſpered, and is expreſſed in 


think, throug 9: b death, wrath, Kc. The | 


ſoft Sound is malle by the fa me Motion, only there is 


not ſuch a ſtrong er —＋ the Breath, nor of the 
: Tongue upon the Teeth ;; and whereas the hard 


Sound is intirely mute, the ſoft diſcovers an imperfect 
Squmd n And is en ellen. Oy TR, thee, bathe, 
breathe, & c. U 8 „ 10 4215 
What Soun has wh ? Wh foundd « every where hoo; 
2 [w) be written before (hl, yet it is always 
ter it; as Who, what, c. are ſounded 
* wat, or hoo, Hoot-at ; not o6ho, oohat, 
2D 2 24 0 Behr the b at the End 
OI a Ord 3 as 3% „mi 1 7 „ 1 
 thigugh, weigh, &c. except where Co k — 
it the Sound of — at the Eng of wel.” — 


2 


— — 
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76 Jn This Joable W and oug Mc 1 
neugeing ch, j, or ſoft ig), makes the Pronunciation of 
our Language very diff eult to Foreigners; all the Di- 
ſßehlty is contained in theſe Words; What think the 
choſen: Judges ?- Which Foreigners pronounce, What 
dink de ſhoſen ſhudged d or What tink, te, de The 
French pronounce. (ch). thy as we do (ſh); af 
they put a lt) before it thus {ſh}, it repreſents os 
. praper Sound of (ch) in ;Engliſh-Words: ; as 
 tſheap 3 cheefe;: tſheeſe ; much, mud -pateh, path, 
Kc. Aud by putting a) (d)-before: ({}, the proper 
Sund of li) bi ſoft (g) is expreſſed, Which by them 
is ſounded (zſh]; "as Jadge,.” Uſhudſh; judgment, 
dſhudſhment; juſtice, dihuſtice page: paidſn; wedge, 
wellſn; baggage, baggadih, Ke. [I he Germans and 
other northern Nations give a Sound 40 6) quite _ 
fetent from ours, or that of they French; they 


nounce it every where like our fliort (1); or, a ibs 5 


to my Ear, like our (y) Conſonant, at the Beginning 
of 4 Word; as Jacob, arab, er n Jem, 
"OO &. 


„ c 2 „„ 


— 
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„Laugh, tough, enou h, cough, rov b. trough; pro- 
"nounce laff, tüff, end coff, rüff, tröff. Note, Enow, 


ar Plural of 1 is is alvgys applied to Number. 


} 


| CHAP. ML: 
br 55 We of SYLLABLES. wo 
kurs for true Spelling; and; the 7 per Diviſion of | 


the e of long V 


7 H A T is the Uſe of Letters ? Levers ſerve to 

5 make Syllables, and Syllables properly com- 

bined Wodner Words; and Words properly combin- 

de d produce Sentences; and Sentences pr 14 com- 
4 ney 4 a x Speech, c or . eg fe 

4 oe | What 

: 5 He , "=; 5 + is 1 333 
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* 
* 


is) We are now come to ſhew iT Uſe and De- 


ſign of theſe Letters, or primary Articulations; which 
are all denominated by the common Name of Ele- 
- ment, in as much as every Articulation of every other 
Kind is from them derived, and into them reſolved. 
For under their ſmalleſt Combinations they produce a 
Syllable, and. Syllables produee Words, &c. - And 
thus it is, that to Principles. fo few, and apparently 


ſo trivial, we owe that Variety of articulate Voices 
A which have been ſufficient - to communicate and ex- 


plain the Sentiments of ſo innumerable. a Multitude 


my all the paſt and preſent Generations of Men; and 
are more than ſufficient- for all the Languages that : 


. ever can be in the Univerſe. They are but 'twenty- 
- fix in our Tongue, yet they may be ſo variouſly diſ- 
. poſed, as to make more than five hundred and ſe- 
= Wore om ſeveral Words of two Letters ; and twenty- 


"fix Times as many Words may be formed of three 
Letters, that is, fifteen thouſand and ſix; and twen- 


1323 Times as many more may be made of four ſe- 
8 veral * that is, na hundred thouſand and 


* 4 . x Y 2 
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1 in (perpetuate), and only four Syllables? Becauſe 
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What is a Syllable? A Syllable is a complete 
Sound uttered in one Breath; as O, come, let, 
us, ſing, to, the, Lord, for, he, is, good; in the 
Utterance of which Words, I obſerve N di- 
ſtint Motions of Breathing. What Letters can 
make 'a Syllable? One fingle, or one double 
Vawel only ; or any one of 5 ſingle or double 
Vowels joined to any one of the ſingle or double Con- 
ſonants, can make a Syllable. Cannot one, two 
or more Confonants make a Syllable? No Number 
of Conſonants can make a Syllable without a Vowel; 
as Strngt-h can make no Syllable of themſelves, but 
if I put in (e) betwixt (r) and 100 thus Strength, it 
makes a Syllable and proper Word. Therefore, as 
many Vowels ſingle or doable, as are found in & 
Word, of ſo many Syllables does that Word confift ; 
as Good 1, ſeem-ly 2, in form- er 3, per-pe-tu-ate 4, 
de-po-pu-lat-ed 5, in-ſen-ſfi-bi-li-ty 4 an-phi-lo-ſo- 
phi-cal-ly 7, in-com-pre-hen-ſi-bi-li-ty 8. Why are 
there two Vowels in (good), and but one Syllable ? Be- 
cauſe a Diphthong makes but one Syllable, havin 
but one diſtin Sound. But why are there five Vowels 


the final or filent (e) ſerves only to lengthen the 
Sound of the foregoing Vowel, and being never 
pronounced, cannot increaſe the Number of Syllables. 
What is a Monoſyllable ? A Word of one Syllable; . 
What is a Diſſyllable? A Word of two Syllables. 
What is a Triflyllable ? A Word of three Syllables. 
What is a Polyſyllable? A Word of many Syllables. 
How many general Rules have you for the true 
Diviſion of Syllables ? Fi-t eee. 


4 3 * 8 F ET” 0 WE 
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thirty-ſix : and ſo on in Proportion almoſt ad inſſui- 


tum. No Wonder then, that the Egyptians paid di- 
vine Honours to the Inventor of Letters, whom they 
called Theuth : and that Socrates, when he ſpeaks 
2 him, conſiders him as a God, or ſome God - like 
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© i- cö- bite nä -vi-gãte 
lũ zcbdate 1,-d0-lize. . ns ga- tive | 
mining Wo Ju” bile  _ n6-bi--li-ty,. 
8 "-pi- cure _ Ju'-di-cStare | n "-mi-nate, 
s -pi-de mie , 
E. pi.-tö-mè Ju- pi-tr nu-me-ral, 
e-vi-dent _. Ju'-ry - DU-meE-ra"-tar. | 
fi-eili-tite E o- co 8-0. 7 
fa” mi- „ ee 0-m1t 
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re-ceive 
re-gard 
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ro -ral 


Sa -vage. 
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re-deem © 
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ra -mi-nate 


Sa'-li-vate 
SA '-Ju-ta-ry 
sä-lü- ti. -fe-rous to” 2 
sãà' - nä-tive 
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ſau-sage 
ſeo"-to-my © 
ſcrö - fü-lous 
for” -pii-lous | 
SE -cond : 
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sI-mi- Mi. ty 
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ſpr'-ral 
fler ri. -Ii- ty 
ti -pü-late 


Ku"-dent 


_ 8Y-no "-d1-cal 
| . no ni-mous 
S rüp 
ta ent 

2 ta” eit 


te'-nant ' 
_ te „ne- ment 
te”-non 
te*-nor | 
to '-le-rate | 


. to"=tal | 
tri-da'ce © 
ra'-ge-dy 
tra "-gi-cal 


_tra-va'-do 
. tra'-vel 


 tri-vE'Tſe Fe 
treat 
tree pa n 
00 = ; 
a -nal 
ut — 
trĩ dent 


* 


— 


— 


The Barrisn GRAMMAR. 


tri“ gön 
tri-1a” "-tE-ral 


_ tr1'-n1-t} 
tri -pöd ; 

_ tro” -pi-cal 
tũ clip 
tü“-IIi-pänt 


tũ - mid 

tũ mlt 
ta'-te-lar 
tor... 
ty rant 

ty 8 

VA'-cant: 


_ Ya'-ga-bond 


= ry 
Nat 
va le -di-ni-ry 
vi 8 
vi- täl 


8 Ey 


vð· r N 


water 
3 "-ri-nefs ' 
| wea” -pon | | 

 wea Sand 

. wo den | 

zx-ny 

: 2c ik 


Note, that 09. contrary to this Rule, i is always kept 
with the firſt Syllable ; as ex-alt, ex-ile, ex-ift, ex- 
ult, EX-Onerate, iom, ax- is, ex- at, ex- amine, Ac. 


Rutz II. When wo! Conſonants meet 8 
wo Vowels, which are not eb 


per to begin a Word, 
they are parted ons. 


e . gd Ay, 


— 


a 5 ENS, hs 7 
Wo $4b=bar 


The BRITISH "GRAMMAR «' 


ab-beſs : An-nẽ x büö't-tön 
. 5 12 5 In-ta r-! e ä b bin 
ab-b | ap-pea'l Seed net 
i-bZr-the |  Ap-pea'r ci n- cer 
ab-hor Ap-pease C n-did 
a'b-je&. A) -per-tai'r n c'an-ker, 
20 fü. re u pßðp-pé-tite cä'n-nßͤönn 
ä b-sent à'r-bi-ter 8 Fg = 
Ab-s& lvCe A r-den- c p-türe 
| W Air-gent c T.-di-nal · 
ze- ce de Ar-mã da ca r-nage 
c- cent Ar-rai gn ca'r- == 
ZC-CC Ppt Aar-ri ve Leh rant” 546) 
1 ac-CE "ls ' --- I'r-rd-gant ce n-ser 
A "e-ci-dent + aſ-sE'nt - cen-sure 
4 c-ceſ-sa- 356 aſ-sé' rt - "cen-taur 
$c-cd"m-mo-dite aſ-sI'gn c n- tü-rx 
àc- cd . Aſ-sũü re ch p-tér 
c- cõ rd at- la n- tie  cir-ciim-ve"nt. 
àc- count at las cla ſ-sle 
A d-der _ at-te'nd . .elx't-cer- 
3d-d1'&. àt-tè ſt clü ms 
A d-mi- ral ba I-lad c- süss 
ad- mit ba -l-laäſt - co m-bat 
'$d-va"nce bäl-sà-micſ com-ma'nd - 
ad-vi'n-tage bän-ter . com-men-ta” 5 
ad-ve'n-tüäre bi p-tism cd m- mèrce 
aäd-ve rast ba- r-ren cd m-püſs 
If. fair, Hy 7 t-tE-rF com-po'rt - 
Af. fe ct bäãt-too'n cd m- pound 
Af. foꝰrd 5 „ ecön-cè'rn 
a. I-ka-ly u b1'Llee” © + . ednet 
1 -» brYt-ter cõön- fe- r 
r 2 bi't-téè'rn cd n-gea! 
al-lö bö'r-déer cö'n-sül 
LMBG bõò'r- row cCõn-té nt 
a l-pine bi'f-fet -con-vent - 
a'b-tar 5. bul'-let - c0d'r=net © 
2 Lül-tüde bdü'n-ter Cre 
A m-bün bü't-Ier cou' n- ter 
@n-nals l Dü'ttet : b. e 'x-comb 
„ rr 


* 6 * TW. 1 . BN 
* : l 2 = 2 n 4 1 4 3 4 = 
TT x - * . 4 WF L — 2 

— ꝛ —— 2 „„„„ĩ„ͤ Oo 2 


e 


AS op nw nts nts 


— — 


r — —— ine OS 


—  — 


_ 1 e 
ur 1 n 
EFT 7 . 


— COT 


3 The Byron: 22 


Effe OI 


ef-fe”- mi mate nate 
ef-fort : . 
E |-bow 


el-lip-sis 


& m-biſ-of 72 


| Lancbe LI 


e m-beri - © 


En-dea” r 1 81 

En-ro 2 

Ensign 

en-sũ e 
er-rand 

Eſ-say 

N . 


x : - 6 


1 gli 'n-d-l6us- 
- gra'm-mir 


$i 2,1 m-pus = 


_ cri'g-gy ex- cc 
; jo. "m-$ONM Ex- cë pt 
u 1-ture ex- cũ ſe 

. | ex- cite 
cũ'r-vet ex-hau ſt 
eu't-las - | ex-painie. 
da'l-Ily '$ fa c-tôr 
amel. bY I-con 
da'm-sel: fa'l-li-ep. 
da'p-p fal-51-fy - 
da Tig fa'l-tèer 
di c-tãte fa'n-taſm:. 
K. ird 
dif-fũſe fä'r-ro•½nm 
di'g-ni-ff. fellow 
dit IE - rife r. tie 
ds e- tö rn.  fet-ter 
ds g-ger — »fYr-kin 
do'g-ma f moment 
48 mb | 14 "m-beau 
dri p-pin | EEG iS 
dro'p-sy -: AL -pant 1 
drü g. get flüt-ter 
du I- ci J $60” 3 
 dil-chmes:- © fra'c-ture: 
eſea ce flü'l-gid 


fü l- bee, LINN 8 
+4 am-b ih 


fu” r-long. 
fu"r-row. 
ga l- ot, 
gz i-ley 


gh 1- Ba 


8⁴ m- mön 75 
. "n-der / 
a r-den 


3 25 — 


. r- net 877 


— 


ga” r- niſn 


gla” -der | 


FS. 


S4 r-tèr 5 7 ot + 
Sen- tee Þ 7 


| F hi'n-dae: - 


_ 


94 


| in- c&“ 


' gi'l-lert 


gü n- ner 
ou t-ter 


rag 


- hiUr- 


ha'm-let - 
1 ha'm-maee [Xx 
Le hi'm- er 
här. löt 
| ha'r-mo-my 
; harr -raſs 
 haTr-row 
 he'me-lae- 

he'r-mit 


bay 
BC fa Ts 


4 11-12". 3s 3 £ 
tt + 1-la'de 
im- bar. 

{ 4 r 


2 
» - 
* 


im- bi't-téër 
im-büſrſe 
: im- ma: tũ- 
im-pai r N. 
17 Im- pa n 
im- pẽ r- ec 

0 i 1-po' 11338 


2 


a 


8 


K 


im- pör-tũ na ; 


13 Im- pü'te | 
5 in-cà T-nãte 
pair 


ede xo g 


! in- cĩ te 


* 


in- ci 'r 


\ 
© 
4 
l 
f 
. 
992 
Vf 
f 


3 


4 e 


In, cu rr? 


dou 3 
a d-der 
mi'd-ri-gal . 

mi 8557 | 

g-net ade, 

mi- tũ we, 
2 855 
ld 


: ma n- date 
mä n-dü-cate 

maimwn ax 
mä'n-néèr 


ma Trker 


in- di ct mä r-gin 
In-f ant 'ma'r-tin * 
In-jüre mA Ling 
in- te — -ma'r-thr 
In- vd Ive © ma” 4 ES 
Jou'r-ney | - ma't-ted © - 
U-re EY ma't-ter. 
1i-se-.- mä t=-tde bal 3 
ken-nel me'n-tal 
ki'd-nap pl + e . hy 
kno” „ mè r- cy 1 
la m-bent mér-maid 
 Ja"n-cet © me” r 
Ja n-guid . me{-ſage | 
Ia” A-guiſh:  mid-riff” 
In- tern miller 
la! p-pæt e - mO'n-day - 
Kn-tils _ mO'n-ger” + 
1E“ sb n ' mO'n-key | 
Rae. b 
H' c-törs mor- tal 
Wm-ber © mör-tir 
Hin- ger on n aim 
It -tur-gy mü'l- ber-ry.. 
 1&e-ket * — 1-ti-viide | 


mil n-dr-fy 7 
"mu Ader * 
mü'r-mür 
* mU't=ter” 


- mu't-ton 
32 
när-cð co tic 
nã 17183. dre. 
nigrrow IN 
ne'c-tar 


WF net 


--NL = 
nin- m: Po 2 5 


ni p- 


use A näl © 


nd'g-gen 
"© 6 


r 
2 e * n 
x WS. 


nü'm-neſs 
1 nü'n-në-rR. —1 Sel 


 -O'c=tave: 


27S "r-dare . 


„„ ee ered en APR „ en 
FR, od 7 
2 5 3 * 23 * r 2 
* n 8 7 r r * " 8 \ 
A, os IE 6 55 5 2 + th os; LE Wo 9 N 0 
„ \ 


oral!) 


* 


13 4 


nü'r- türe 


nd t. g 
"7.8 © b-je et * Nl 4 


Sbess re ty. 
S' b-ss-lete 

Sb tũ ſe K's 
'© oe 1 
Seel 28 bo 
S/ e- cü-py 
&e-ta-g 


| 4 
f * 
# 2 


Seta v 

- 6c-to ber 
öf- fe nes 

Seer 9 
8 Efe 15 : 1 E 
0 f-f Leer 4. 
S8'm-räas 515 44 

Sppe n dent \ 
Op- -por-tH" ne | 
Adee FED 
.'op - pre . 


8 EA 


6'r-di-naF- 


pẽ r- fe K 
Per- 5. HF 

pe 'r-55n__ 
per-tai'n. 
per- vẽ rt 
pin-cërs 

| plu” n-der 
pö'r-cũ- pine 
Po r-ta wn 
pör-tè nt 
pðſ-s&ſs 


pũ 1751 

| qua” "r=rel_ 
qua r- ter 

| qur' n-ciinx 

qur "n-ſey _ 
quin-tal. 


_— - 
T0 +2 


ra b-bit- 
ra f-ter 

ra m-mer 
ra'm-pant 


fion *. * 


uin: tẽ es f 


36 The Baxrion. Grammar, 
: Hf T2” m- 
1 8. 
e e | 
9 T3'n-$a'ck 
ra N-SOM + 


Tha” p-55-4y - 


ra: p- türe 


FA -$-ber-ry 1 5 
EPS « - Apts. 5" 
5 FE e 
3h *b-ber 2 2 4 5 
Tu b-biſh 5 


rũ d-der 


EM ri” m-mer 
2 53 1-low | 
ex 32 n-guine / 


au"n-ter 


ſe fold ._. 
. gie 

5 ſcũ Eller 
„en r-vy : 


ſe c-tor 


8 {e1- dom 
RET of cms 


ſe” woe Fi 
ſep-te" m- ber 


| 88 '7-pent 
sc r-vice 

ſtaã' m- mer 
ſtin-gy 


Air” e- türe : 

8 m- mer 
süp- po- 1 

sür-mĩ "ZE. 

SU r-plüs 
F m-bél 

ta I-lo-Ww 

tal n- 

.te m- 12 

tè n- 05 
.to'r-pid.. 
tũ 814 Dn 


tu'r-ret - 
_tU'r-n1 


-VA"s-sA) 
ve n-ter.. 
ve 'r-diire._ 


ve aur g 2 3 


ve renal | 


vi n-tage 


v1 I-gin 
vl r- tũe 


b. bete . 


u'm-ber 


| n. der | 


U'r-bane 

zt. Er. 
wa .£- gn | 
_wa'r-rant 
we d-ding 
WI 1-d6m 


Rur III. When two or thice. Conſonants meet 
| bitwecn two Vowels, which are 
Word, they go with the laſt. yh 


per to be gin a 


able in * Drei 


9 — 2 


dee 295 25. 


Po" 


- 


* The el loud 8 hich: are fit = 
begin Words or be We. oe in N umber "x 


i-bri-dge ; 


acs ans afs 


- 


LE Aa a Ac tc Accs tc aca aca ant oo cc ac ans at ace AG woe 


—— A — — r — I watt Dr. 


£4 
Ws 
W 


| The Berries GRAMMAR: 


8.-bri'd ge 2 "-ſtern E E-fplinide_ 
a-broa'd . cla"-ri-chord _ 1 
5 3-bru” Pt 3» 3 r 0 "nd 75 3 
E cry -ftil . e-fſquire 


A-ni-gram c -ſtärd e 
. 3-na= -the-mi ..cu'-ttom eu'-chà-riſt 
à-nä-tri p-sis _ dx'-ftard  fa'-ften f 
| än-ti „ thé-sIs „Arn eee 
: a-pd"-ſtate. declare - fathom. 
A-p0' ſtrö- p * deèscli'ne fea'-ther 
aä-pö Ae dè- eli i f -ſtü-là 
a-ri-ſto* fy >:  de-cree” 18 5 ener | 
a-ſka'nce ' de-cry" 186; Mare 75 
A- nnn de-md'-cric 109 Nn 
a- ſpẽ rſe de-plote .. »gYm-na fc: 
a- pi ſre  , de-pri've / dea -then 
a-ſto*-niſh | | de -pre-cate uy 8 19 I-täl 
A- - 1.) 1 b Ale 1 5 wks 
2 fri” n-gent. «4:14 O&< 11 ve i. 2. thy-gre'-me-ter- | 
a'the-ism {. - dE-ſci'nt 1. 1711 bp ro'-gra-pher 
a © de-ſe nd by - drõ-ſcõpe ; 
au'-ſpex  de-ſeribe  Hhy-phen 
: au<ſtore ---- ;.. de-\(parr © j '-ſtice - , 
___ au-the* n-tic de- pride. J -fti-f 7 . 
irn, d8 9 Hte˖. lea scher 
| b ſtõn DC a. po -nd I lea chs-zy 9. 
blu”-ſter de-ſpo"-tic  lea'-ther _ | 
bü“-ſhel. däe“-ſtin 7 li-tho!: toom ỹ „ - oa 
2 nv 12 g 2 . . 
. bit"-ftard. »de-ſti-tate e ee C 3 
cäl-II-grä- phy dẽ-ſtru i later 
cän-thàAri-des dè-thrõ ne Iu ther 0 
ca'-price  -,de-tta't,- ma chi. nãte I 
ea! pri corn de-tre” pe Wa  mi-chi'fe + 1 
ca-ſhie'r  . d- trũ de m 3 + 
chi-fti'ſe . d li-cite.. ma -dri-gal 7 
cha- Hy, „ e, glän-tine mä i-ſtrate 48: - : GI 
: chi-rF#gri-pher = 1 -gram: m. a bor = | 
chy -mi-ſtry." e-ſca-la'de  - mä -ſtér SEL * 1 
ci'-ea-trize F- ſcã pe mä ſtic 1 = | 
cir -cum-flex e-ſcar _— — tles 1 
ci'r-cum-ſtance & · ſcõ rt Fa ii 
C N YL ce 


3 


between te 'Youcls, — are not e to begi 
a Word, the firſt Confonant is always kept wien th 
firſt üble in che Diviſion: | th Fx 


Ei "row {ate _ 
ab-ſtain. 
à b-ſceſs 


Ab- ſco'nd 


a b- ſti- nẽnce 
ad-dre'ſs. 
48-8165 -mE-rate - 
ag-gla" -t1-nate 
ag-gran-dr 2e. 
a g-grä.- vate 
ag-gre ſ-sör 
a l-pha-bet. 
äm-ph! 1 ons 
a bg ed 


. The Brazian nauer. 


bit t-cher  * 


mä'-trice pa- ſtr 7 *- rE-proa CY 
abet 671-4 er re- ſpẽct 
ma-tri *-cu-late - a -trol.. = gt Hyg ro'-ſ{trim. + : : 
mA mb} Pẽ-· dẽ stal rü bre 
mã-trön e- ne- trãte rü-ſtise 
mZ-chiC-nke- Pb s Inti nãte rü-ſtl.eLty 
5 e prẽ- ab- ro sa -crä- mint 
e e | Ry been s- rd. a 
mü'I-ti- r8-grẽ sa -eri- free 
ane, ee, eee, 
my - tho 1. U. pro- __ 3 ta'-po-firy . 
ne ee mier = te A- ment 
/nE"-ther - © - -pro"-ſpet  — tE"=ther - 
nũ ben, — 1 5 tiny w-ſter 
$-bliige: pa tre- f 7 trö- . 
S8-bli“- qui-tf- - 2 "-drate- - 4 vs 
öm-ni- Dune 9 ve Aal. 
öm-ni - ſci- Ence Jui. bogs N ve -ſtry 
Ta-phraſe re- crui't 3 wWea this || 
i ArE-ffain : 1. n er 
een 


n 


3 n- chð . | b! tarts | 
_ap-praife ca 1-tr6p- | 
5 ap- Pre- hend hee 
Apen com piẽ te 
| ap-proa' ch co 'm-plex- - 
A prove e co m-pł - 
ü com- ply. 8 
5 A- chte ; — 
A'r-chires com- prõ m ſe 
a} it-chieive-- ' con-glo-me-rate 
a t-tri-bute: N.  con-gra' Jr fa | 
at-tr1 -bute V. co n-grefs 
at- trã ct Cbön-grũ' -I ty 


con-rüe 
co n- ſti- tũte 


. 75 8 5 


— 4 J $ ; F | 


1 —— 398 
gg .- E'n-gliſh  '' me 1 

eön- ſu nin .  E'n-try. - 
cön-trüdim Ex- claim 
co'n-tra-ry Excludea 86 
cõn-trĩi e EI x-crẽ-m nt 1 
: ec-cli ola) © Ex-plai'n ..... b 


E f-flüx „Ex- trẽ me S üb- trä ct. 


Em- T Ex- trũ qa 3 1921 süp-pré: Ks 
Em-brof 3 en „ ü r-plöß 


E m-brů- s. fan. chiſe t tram de 
E © m-pha-gis 7. 2. | lotto 6 

a e 
ae ” 


Hens v. When ewe; Ts, that _ ads. 4 


Diphtho „west in the Middle of: Words, they. are! 
parte in —_ Syllakles. ny Ch 21 2| 
143 =O: £232 3 Fim! Ot 3 3 1 


dete be-ha- Won i ;ebr-pii BOY 
af-fi' 1'-ANC@-" - -- - tbe-ne-fi'4g-al- : jcre-a'te. - 
a'-gi-d. bräg-gs 8 d I-Ii-ance 

A li-as „ bri'-ad- „ . S d6-Fr-inae i 
al-Ii“-Anõ er dne Ide-f I — 1 
A -lo-es: 1 . ca -I (2 3335 - „ e n 
am-bi'-gii-ous . cr al- a 8 . 
Am- brõ Ss . CA sü-M ! 4s“ A 
am- phi, . càã-sũ- iſt 747 5 d= . 

An- nü- ce be 1 pan A 


_— nu 2 eh di -Al 
änxr -- t; chi! 14 N * I rd 

pb. 0e . 01 cli -ent 155 Aae 8 
ap- prõ - pri- ate cõ-ẽ S -qual I.. Fü -e 
Ef co-C'r-ci-0n ef-fe' c-ti-5l 
a'-ri-Es | _*______ co-e-tEr-nal E.-le c-tii-a-ry 

A -ot-d- - com-pli'-ance em-py*-re-iim 
pre 9p OI Anespüs id: * ebe 
A-ths- ian aun --U-ite cr 


' ed T-ſti-ence > FWS rate 


aux-i -I Tons _ ea-Wanwiak: ct x- * * 
bar-ba/-ri-ans con- tinmsi- N. 1 Ex-Pltater | 41 
n 343 colr-daiall - 2:1 äs 42 
L u N en dne | 


as The Barriin nus ES 
ge-nii-ine ind x-I-us e- '-gi-ous * 
ge-5-d&'-5j-3" nũ 3 1 di- ãte 
885 erl. phe S8-bẽ -di-Ence re- ta. i- de 
ge-O'-me-trF * *- 1 -+6-b1-tU-3-ry 11 -t . 
gS'r-di-an  6'b-vi-ate - : 3 — . 
ein 5 5 =CE-an - | sa -VI-OuT |, 5 
JE-5L-It 5-di-ùm ſei - Ence/ 
1 1'g-ne-ons | 4 dei ase ſci-à e 
im-pi l 1 pa-na- ce - en 
In-sẽ 'n-di-ary pän- crẽ 1 ſesd r-pi-0n. 
in-S1-na-ate--/ pa, rt arch Sc'n-sü-al 
rer -ous | = Pa, =tri-de, 75-7 v2 :81-de' arial | 
_Ju'-li- 2 pa vi- Er Wa T- tü-ite 75 
jü-ſti-f7 Able 1 1-Ii-on | 0. ci 0 
K. dil LH - Pe-ci ar ty -n 
Wt. N EY -- PE i. dd tes by 
| 1e'-gi-on Po'r-si-àin ths-G era c 7 
 le'-ni-ent  pby-5i-6 bey the-0' 2 
H-bra-ri- iy n Piet; the-=6-Tem 
Hi Oo pine mar 
Ran 12 Pla! % 1rd ee 
lu'-ſci-ous - © -"Po-te n-ti-al tri-al_ 
1 Mrzü ren N -Pr0-ve 875. tri -u. l. 41 
mä'-nü- il pü; n-chi-zn tri -ü ne 
{ mE-A 'n-ders | quä-té en trũ -ant * | 
meE'-di-ate' Jus -ſti-vn 1 va Lan 
mẽè-mõ Ai 5 1 "Ct 313-4: N 1187 * 
mèr-cũt-ri- Al Jui-& eint >0-bi'-e-t 2 4 
mi'-nũ- t © © ''ra-pa =ci-ons vi nds 
mö-sã -e ES  TE-a-ſcE nd v Tu 175. 
mũͤ-sẽ -üm re -àl J $13 
ne-fa' ri-ous 16-4 hogs TUNED 5. „ 91 5 r ae 
„ r 0 WY Ea nd — Dy ed re. 
2 2 ws ICE," 


* Tir] ee that as in the Table of Words _ 
N ule the ſecond, the firſt Rule comes ſometimes in 
play; ſo in the Words of the third, the firſt and ſecond ; 


: Ad in thoſe of the fourth, the three former; and 1 "ie 


the fifth, all the Rules come in play. When the 
Pe has learned the Rules for 25 


. 25 | x 1 ; „ . ; _ : 
LL , ew mn gs ß 


Diviſion of 
. | Syllables, 


5x 4 WS. Y 22 
* * . N 4 £ U Kr b is 
5 "ED x Y e * 7 des . x YR * " NS. 7 * * en n z 4 " 5 - 1 
. 2 <- v8. Wa! e N T Load e 7 wy > 8 4 8 7 4 7 72 5 * P n N + IE. Te PR... 
re TN” a 2 „ n rr o* N. Wen * * Jr. ͤ uma ̃ 0 5 R I. Er. 2 WM Saf io; te * 7 N N 2 2 Y 
8 * LEY 2 N 4 op robe 5 * 4 ND * FS. A+ SR 1 : 7 wp 7 * de oe ol SEA g 1 Qt * 8 
op 0 C 82 * 8 < . : 3 5 3 N 8 o x * - 3 * 5 * 
. r FS ſ * Ws? : ; 8 55 3 ; ' GOT . * s * 2 1 
- * 1 La 1 - PT 8 * 22 38 3 . . 
Wor 8 0 1 bag” 9 " . 
$ >: > * " 4 4 . * 


Tribe, when divided in Writing (fi-on), (ti-on) be- 


| ftrit Attention ſhould alſo be paid to that advantageous 


their Primitives, i. e. that in the Diviſion, the pri - 
pendance that the Engliſh Language has upon itſelf. 
more illiterate Times, is ſtill inadvertently practiſed ;. 
| lity, a Child is moſt ridiculoufly taught to found 
the Syllables thus, d-i (dl) v-i (vl, that is, 25 


ance being quite foreign to the true Pronunciation 


Sound occurs, they would be led immediately to = 
Propriety of Pronunciation; thus, dI (dee) vl (vee) _=_ 
deevee) sI (ſee) (Ie) bl (bee) (deeveeseebee) Y 


5 * . 4 my * 2 72 * 2 & & "$794 4 7 _ »# £41 - 8 + , « 
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' The Terminations (ſion) and (tion), a numerous 
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Sxllables, care muſt be taken that he ſtrictly conform 
to them; and that be induſtriouſly avoid that random 
Method of dividing by the Ear, which is ſubje& to mere 
jumble, as it muſt be continually fluctuating accord- 
ing to the various Dialects of different Counties. A. 
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Method of dividing derivative Words according to 


mitive Word be always kept whole; as it will be 
a Means of 8 Vouth in that very neceſſary 
Part of grammatical Knowledge, namely, the De- 


with reſpect to Derivation. „„ 
J cannot help taking Notice here of a very ab- 
ſurd Method, Which tho' it derives its Origin from 


I mean that of ſounding the Vowel (i) always long 
in ny ae pac — in Pronunciation it be 
ſnort. or Example, in ſpelling the Word Diviſibi- 


5. i (51) 4IvIs1) b-i (bi) dIvIsIbl) li (II) divlslblIIj 
tty (ti) dIvIsIbHItl : which gaping uncouth Utter- 


of the Word muſt woefully deprave and vitiate the 
Ear, fince the long Sound of (i), viz. (I) differs 

as much, and is as diſtin from its ſhort. Sound 
(ee), as the Sound of (a) is, or any other Vowel. 
Wherefore, if Youth were taught to ſound it (ee), 
after naming it (I) in all Syllables. where its ſhort 


II (lee) deeveeſcebeelee) ty (tee), altogether thus . 1 (| 


preſerving the Accent, deevecſeebetlettes. '' It is 
alſo à prepoſterous Cuſtom in ſpelling, and repug- 
Font — 1 5 Te _ | 2 7 


nant 
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long to this Rule; though as they are alway 5 pro- 
nounced but as one. Syllable, thus (ſhun), 1 Cu 
would permit, they would be better undivided. 


Have you no Exceptions from theſe general Rules 5 


From theſe general Rules are exeepted derivative and 
compound Words. How many Sorts of Words are 


there ? All Words whatſoever are either primitive or 


derivate, ſim le or compound. What is a primitive 
or ſimple A primitive or 5 . ford is 


ſuch as cannot be derived from a Ae 2 7 


in, the ſame Language; as man, go e, 
honeſt, &c. What 45 a der ug 9508 kin x A 53 


rivative Word is a primitive or fimple Word, with 
the Addition of a Syllable or Syllables to the Tame ; | 
as by adding the Syllable (ly) to the primitive Word 
Man, is formed the derivative Word man- ly; ſo 


from the primitive Good, by adding (neſs), comes 
the derivate Good-neſs ; and by. adding the Syllable 


net to the 8 honeſt, is formed the derivative 


ete the Syllables that form derivative. 


Werde The additional Syllables or Terminations 


chat form derivative Word are, 


nant 10 ju Progangnion, to ga 0 1 Saur | 
b. 


| E "Rxample,, the Scholar is aach to ſpell the 


hog lan at the End of Words; (y) bei 
$2 End of Mone laber and ſome 


2 any, many, folly, booby, | generally, excel- 
70 ſtupidity, & c. &c. thus a- by HelF a, 7 (nl) 
I; m- (ma) n-y (nl) man; f-o-1 (fot) 1 (1) 
lr: b- double - ho b.y (bl) boobl, &. 2 
is led, nay, made to pronaunce chus, an!, Park. 
fall, hoobl ob, e e exceſſenct, ſtupldltl, 
1 Conſequence, of whe he contraR a draus 
1 Tone of Voice ; whi ol ſpe] ing in the following 
ner. would prevent, as well | uide, to a. gy 
nunciation, viz. 2. by by elſes, FI (nee) anes 
m-a, (ma] n. (es top db 0 hs I. N fo; 


a ab , cots, tein, co 6 ® 


5 # commend: Able 
| herb-al- | 
| |} acceptance Fi 
: 8 (age 


ſtand: atone 


fortun-ate 
foment-ation 
burn-ed 
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| What. 2 ES Word k's 'com od 
Ryans of twa. or more ſim ie Words: ay MY 
ſich, ſhip-wregk,. (whealurs t mgn-hood 
ſtreet⸗ kill * Kc. or. of. a ſimple. Word, and 1 
tion ſet before it; as diſ-pleaſe, un-fit, fore- fight, outs 
do, tanß forch, Ke. 
* dee the Englifh, Lach and Greek Prepoſis 
tions uſed. in the Cox ofition.. of Engliſn 
Words, in the Chapter of Prepoſitians. 
| Ho are derivative. Words ſpelled? In ſpellin 85 
2 45 Words, the Primitive muſt ee be 2 1 — 
Whole; thus, tempt, tempt-ed,;. form, vad . 
: by covet-ous ; ſecond, ſecond-ary; & 
1 When che Primitive, ends with a Vowel, 
a the „ble e which Wande begins alſo, with. 3 
wel, hen the fiſt. Vawel is always dropped;; as: 
fame, Ee love, lov-ing x dance, dang: Fring 
= le, humb iog 3, bub ble, 


| trfle, . | 
ing; d ved; derive, derived, dc, But (e) 
18 not 1 after why and (s) before Lade ah: 
27 1H WD 


— 
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peace, peace · able; ſervice-able, charge-able, ch: an ge- 
able, manage. able. ph. 


Bit what if the adsense Syllable begins wich a 


Conſonant ? If the additional Sy "table 5 « XY n 


the Derivative begins with a Sansbant, then the 


Vowel in the Primitive is alwa retained ; as love, 
love-ly ; like, like-neſs ; conkine, confine-ment ; 
| manage, _manage-ment, &c. 

What is your ſecond Exception J When the primi- 
tive Word ends with (y), it is changed into (i) in, the 
- ederivate ; as ;duty, duti-ful ; crafty, crafti-neſs, an- 
_ gry, angri-neſs ; _ envi- ous, 255 but (y] is re- 
_ tained before the Syllab 
tiply- ing, envy-ing, Kc. 

What is your third Exception ? When a Word of 
one or more 8 Uables ends with a fingle Conſonant, 
and no Diphth oes before it, and the Accent 
lies on the Kft SyHlable; then that Conſonant is al- 
ways doubled in the Dirivative : as man,  man-ned ; 
r n- ned: fin, ſin-hed; fan, fan-ning; ir, 

ir- 3 op, ſtop -ped ; prefer, prefer-red ; compel, 
compel- led ; acquit, acquit-ted ; omit, . omit-ted ; - 
defer, Geber red, &c. but when che Accent is on che 


firſt Syllable, the Conſonant is not doubled; as pro- 
fit ed, banter-3 ing, plinder-ed, . müärmur- 


ing, Kc. 
vas you any further. Helps for rrue Spelling * 


TY, The Letter a) is OY « doubled at the End of 
Monoſyllables ; as ball, bell, bill, boll, bull, tell, fell, 
&c. except when a Diphthong des before it; as 
. foul, feel, fool, &c. but (1) is note doubled at the End 

of Words of more than one Syllable ; as faithful, Hul- 

fil, excel, council, &c. 

” 11. F All Words which end with ths" Hoe of ihe 
half Vowel (1), though they may ſeem to be expreſ- 
ſed by (il), yet are always to be marked with (le); as 
damnable; humble, trifle, bogle, fickle, bridle, oracle, 
triple, bottle, axle; not damnabil; &c. except evil, 


Fat: . anvil, pay 1 until, inſtil, deftil, 
u | 


III. When Eo 


le (ing); as teſtify- ing, mul- 


: 5 
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III. When the Sound of (j), or ſoft (g) comes at 


the End of a Word, it is always expreſſed by (ge), 


or (dge) as page, rage, baggage, oblige, pledge, 


Words which 
have (ue) commonly marked after it; as Hague, 
plague, league, Prague, vogue, colleague, catalogue, 
decalogue, prologue, fatigue, ſynagogue, &c. except 
ſome ſhort Words ; as bag, beg, big, bog, bug, fig, 
wig, pig, pls ,.&c. all which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; 
as are alſo the Words which end with the ringin 
Sound of ang, ing, ong, ung; though the (g) in the 
Termination (in 5 is not ſounded, for we pronounce 
dancin, playin, fingin, fightin, &c. not dancing, &c. 
V. K is a very uſeleſs and ſuperfluous Letter after 
le), and ſhould not be written at the End of Words 
exceeding one Syllable, (c) being always hard when it 


8 drudge, knowledge, &c. 
=. 


ends either a Syllable or Word; as muſic, ruſtic, | 


= ylic, +", 4 if > F 
VI. When a Word of the Singular Number ends 


with (y), it is changed into (ies) in the Plural; as 


ſky, ſkies ; cry, cries; cherry, cherries ; entry, en- 
tries, &c. not ſky, ſkys; cry, crys, &c. 8 

VII. Words which end with the Sound of ance, 
ence, ince, unce, though they might ſeem to be 


written with (nſe), yet are always to be marked 


(nce); as conntenance, abundance, defence, audi- 
ence, dunce, prince, convince, &c. except ſenſe, 
denſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, intenſe, Ne by 
VIII. The Sound of (fe) at the End of Words, is 

always marked with (cy); as advertency, contingen- 
cy, democracy, delicacy, deſpondency, excellency, 
exigency, &c, except controverſy, apoſtaſy, courteſy, 
theſy, palſy, gypſy, epilepſy, hereſy, hypocriſy, jea- 
louſy, to (propheſy, the Noun is written Prophecy. 


IX. The Sound of (ſhün) after the Vowels a, e, i, 


o, u, and the Conſonants c, n, p, r, is generally writ- 
ten (tion) ; as oration, completion, petition, devotion, 
_ diſſolution, inſtruction, invention, ſubſcription, extor- 

tion ; except when the Primitive ends in (mit), then 


we write (fion) ; as ſubmit, ſubmiſſion ; permit, per- 


miſſion, 


dend wich the hard Sound of (gl. 
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| wifſion, Kc. and When the primitive ends in de, (, 


or fe ; as divide, diriſion; perſuade, perſuaſion ; con- 
Fels, confefion ; oppreſs, dppreflion ; confuſe, confu- 


ion, &c. If a Word ends with (ce), or hard (c), i 


8. 


* n gel is Written as 11 gracious ; muſic, mufi- 
ian; logic, logician ; but if the Word ends with 
lt), or (te), cen is "uſed ; as ſect, ſection; pollute, 


Hutivon; imitare, imitation ; except, as before ob- 
Eves, when (fat 


conclades. 


X. After (ou) e, and not te) mult be written; 2 
5 houſe, mouſe, louſe, roule ; excępt (n) interpoſes, and 


then we writé (e); 3 'as ounce, bounce, flounce, &c. 
* XT. Words that end with the hard Sound of 0 
are written with double (s); as careſs, expreſs, leſs, 
dreſs, WE. except this, thus, us, alas, yes; and after 
(ou), as righteous, ba )arous, ingenious, &c. A long 
(EY muſt never be written at the End of a Word 
x17: The Words complete; repete, extreme 3. 2 EM 
not be. ſpelled compleat, 28 extream 3 becauſe 
there ig no fa] in che Original: And the Words com- 


. monly ſpelle⸗ therefore, and wherefore, ſhould be 
ele ithout. (e) at the End, thus, therefor, where- | 


for: -becauſe therefor, ſignifies for {not fore) or 
this Reaſon; and a Cakes b for prog * 


XIII. The long and ſhort Sounds of the Vowels : are 
maflccd With cheir ſim) ple Characters, a, a, es i, o, u, 
in all additional Beginnings and Endings; but they 
never end Englifk v Fords 1 1 5 cheir 2 82755 
ters, V 
bs 1. A never ends an Ed liſh Word ; 1 5 when, 7 
"Word ends with its long Sound, it is expreſſed by 
' ay 3 as day, may, delay, &c. and if a or rd ends 
"With its broad Sound, it 1s marked. with aw; ſaw, 
Jaw, withdraw, &c,- 
2. E never ends an En m Word, except the, 
me, we, ye, be, he, ſhe; for its "ſound at the End 


kay 


7 


OY 
( 


VI 
; C3 

> 
2 


of a Word is either marked with (ce), as free, 
et iſs _ kee. e 4901s; As, . One oh, &c. 
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. As 1 ends no Egli Word, both its fog and 1 
hort Sound is marked at the End of Words with 75 
(y); 3 A ky » try, busy, herisy, 1 | 4 1 15 
4. O never ends an Engliſn Word, except theſe © 38 

few ; £0, la, ſo, to, no, who, two, do, Wo, alſo, —_—_ 


; whoſo, undo; the Sound of fo) at the End of Words 
being generally expreſſed Hy ow ; as ſhow, blow, 
below, follow, &c. except foe, toe, doe, roe, Noe. 
5. No En liſh Word ends with (u), except thou, 
— leu, adieu, beau, flambeau, Portmanteau; the 
ound of (a) at the End of Words being generally 
ed by ew, or ur; as few, dew, ö true, 
ar gue, avenue, &c. 
XIV. The Diphthongs 3 7 
are never Written at the « of 00 a 
1. Ay is always written at | End of Words far 
al; as 3 may, pray, delay, &e. _ 
2. Ey is always written for ei; as whey, they, 
1235 Fg, &c. | 
Oy is always written for oi; as boy, ways joy, 
28 &c. | 
4. Uy is written for ul ; as buy, £ uy. hr 
F. Aw is always written for au; as fa, rau, 


** 
* diets iþ wed 
- pup 
3 


— 


% 0 


ui, au, eu, ou, 


6. Ew is always written for. en; ; as new, eu, _ 
AK 3 . TREAW 
7. Ow is always written for ou; "as dow, dow, 1 


beſtow, c. 

XV. The Conſonants j 18 v. x, afe weber doubled | 
in any Word; but b, c, d d, f. g „ „ . 
2, are generally doubled-when i streſs of the Voice 

lies on them, 1. e. when the Vowel. before them is 
mort; for if I hear the Vowel in Pronunciation to be 
long, then I muſt not double the Conſonant; it be- 

Ing a general Rule that a Vowel before two Conſo- 
nants is ſhort. | 
XVI. There are ſeveral Letters in Words which 
are not pronounced, and yet muſt be written; as, 

1. A is written, but not pronounced in Pharaoh, 
marriage, carriage, parliament, diamond, villain, 
curtain, &. , 
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ty, A 


2. N is written, but not pronounced in evil, devil, 


veniſon, Saliſbury, ma buſineſs, ordinance, 


ordinary. 
3. O is written, but not pronounced in Nicholas, 


, Carrion, chariot, 


U is written, but not pronounced in victuals, 
guilt, guide, guile, gueſs, gueſt, guild, dilguiſe, 
guard, guardian, plague, league, vogue, rogue, ca- 


p e decalogue, prologue, c. 


B is written, but not pronounced in debt, debt- 
or, doubt, dumb, climb, plumb, lamb, thumb, 
comb. coxcomb, womb, tomb, bomb, numb, . crumb, 
rhumb, ſubtil. N . 

G is written, not pronounced i in vifuals 
inditment, | , Tchiſm. | 

7. G is written, but not pronounced in deign, 
ſeign, reign, foreign, fign, ſovereign, aſſign, deſign, 
reſign, conſign, enſign, campaign, gnaw, gnat, gnaſh, 
gnomon, &C. 

4 8. D is written, but not pronounced in Wedneſ- 
a 

poi H is written, but not pronounced in honour, 
"ane; herb, ' heir, honeſt, humour, hoſt, aſthma, 
John, Thomas, ſchool, ſcholar, ſcholaſtic, ſcheme, 


. ghoſt, Rhodes, Rhine, Rhone, rhapſody, * 


Theum, rheumatic, rheumatiſm, exhauſt, ex oft, a- 


damanthus, rhetoric, rhetorician, rhetorical, rheto- 
Ticate, rhetorians, rhetoricetions, rhinoceros, rhubarb, 
. rhyptics, rhyparographer, ſepulchre, character, cha- 


raQeriſtic, I , Chemiſtry, chronicle, with many 


others that begin with! (&), and derived. from the 


Greek. pe. a 


10. L is written, but not pronounced in in Briſtol, | 


Lincoln, Holburn, ſalmon, calf pſalm, could, ſhould, 


woufd, chalk, Ralph, talk, wal balk, falk. 
11. Nis written, but not pronounced in 9 


column, condemn, bymn, damm, nn ſolemn, 
miln, kiln. 
12. P is written, but not pronounced 3 in pſalm, re- 


ceeipt, ſymptom, ſumptuous, aſſumption, redemption, 


' preſumption, tempt, attempt, "Exempt, pos emp- 


he 13 8 


3 


The iii e 49 ü 
eee but not n in iſle; iſlands = 
Lifle, | Cartifle} viieount. * 183 * ; 
* 3 There are many Words beſides ts above.” 1M 
mentioned that have. quieſcent Letters in them, which _— 
havenibeen dropped, ſome of them by Negligence, | 
and others more juſtly, to avoid harſt and e 
ſome Contacts i in Pronunciation. 0 
After all, it is certainly upon a eden Knowledge 
of che various Sounds, ans Properties ofthe 
Letters phat mot only a juſt Pronunciation, but alſo 
the Art of true Spelling depends: For if a Scholar be ET | 
taught the true 2 the Vowels and Dip. 
. thongs, with the proper Contacts of the Conſonants, 
he will not fail, on the Pronunciation of any Number 


of Letters to his aw, evra _ proper eh 5 
ters in Writing. As 88 eie eee 
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in. tg or: Dißeohrſe there are ſeveral. 14% - 

Mbtiens made hy different Parts of the [Body; ſuch | 

As: with the Head, Hands; Finger, Arms, &c. in 

order to excite Attention, and tranſmit a more clear 
and perfect Idea to the 3 of the Meaning and 
Intention of thei Speaker: 80 Writing being the very - 
Imagerof Speech, there are ſeveral Points or! Marks 
made uſe of in; it not only 0 mark the Diſtanee of 

Time in Reading, and te preven any Wan . 
Confuſion | in the Senſe; 110, various 
Affections and Emotions the, Soul, feribe by the 
Writer, may be more clearly ee com- 
prehended by the Reader. eie 5 o ons! 
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"ab; There are fix Stops . confider, 


thougkt it pro dete give : 
58 Place here, 1 a. Reaſon Obvious t0: every roy 5 


4. 1 in 


Reading, viz. Comma, Semi 


| or full Stop, Interrogation and Adwixationi[18)..; 1 


The Comma marked thus (,) is the ſhorteſt Pauſe, 
and diſtinguiſhes... the ſhorteſt Clauſes,, ax:,dmglleſt 
Members of Sentences; ; as, The Lord God is mer- 
ciful, long-ſuffering, ſlow to wrath, abounding in 


] | Goodneſs and Fruth. It: is miſed after eyery diſtinct 


Noun and Verb; as, The. Enemy advanced with 
Drums, Trumpets, Clarionss Fifes, 16cz; and fought 


with Guns, Swords, Spears, Wel, but in this Cal 


the Verb is underſtood to every Noun after the firſt: 
This Man laughs, -ſings; whifiles dances,” &. and 


then cries, ſwears, roars; prays, &c. he is certainly 
mad: Here again, Aa Noun is ere every 


Verb after the firſt. 1% f ot, 
The Comma alſo diſting uihe * of a con- 

trary Meaning ; as, This "Rogue e ſwears, lies, ſeals, 

&c. ſooner, or later, heimuſt, e hatiged. It is ſcat- 


tered here, there, and everywhere. | It is uſed after 
Names ſpoken to or inveeated; as, Remember, O 


King, thou art a Man. Deliver us, O Lord, from 
the evil Conſequences of our Tranſgreſſions. It is 


alſo marked after every Adjective oven By to ny 
fame Noun, except the laſt ; as: H 


experienced; and humane General. At- as. whe. 78 f 


| NN 7 or Figure of of nen ab one, : 


$32 40 DEL 43-2 WED Sh he 

$a e aA ©.2 | 233 * IT, we 57 | $$: Ft — rt. 8 a 
1 8) Though f inting a Diſcourte' is Proviiies 1 

yond the Cpaci of: mere Youth ; "nds reſervedifor 


_ riper Judgment, as:wellws à proper Acquaititaite with 


E15 have 
ks a 


oh of Sentonces - 


Synitor and the Di 
the Stops 4 


namely, dar che Scholar may learn the proper Panſes 
and Cadences of Voice, with” their' other: Uſes in 
Reading: Which will not only contribute to his 


{ſpeedy Progreſs, but diſtinguiſh _ Þ rin our to 
; him dhe Senſe of what hs: FRA 


14 7 


— 

4 * q + , Ba 1 

a 4 332 * 
R © - OY * 3 5 TRE * es 
"i": R VEST as N 
Ba” * y 2 3 
1 oy 
* * 


N 


obey the Authority of Con v 3 4 
exerciſe the defenſive Paſſions with Fortitude; the 


i - 
— 1 - 
; wg L * 


WR x 4 — wes 
5 
* 


* 


— 9 | ; 7 
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cn 
xwo, three, &c. 4, 5. 10, 20, 30, &c.. And before 
the Conjunction py ) in a compound Sentence; as, 
Kings command, and Subjects obey. But not when 
(anch couples only two Words; as, The King and 


Queen are in good Health. There muſt be a Com- 


ma for every Verb in a Sentence whether expreſſed 


or underſtood; as, The Drums are beating, the 


Trumpets ſounding, the Cannons rearing, the Cap- 
taing N % /// inet 4s ed 
A Semicolon marked thus (;) is a greater Portion 


of a Sentence than a Comma; and carries in it an 
incomplete Senſe; as, Virtue is the higheſt Exerciſe | 


and Improvement of Reaſon ; the Integrity, the Har- 


7 


mony, and juſt Balance of Affection; the Health, 


Strength, and Beauty of the Mind. It is generally 


uſed in a Contraſt, and in diſtinguiſhing Nouns, of a 
- contrary. Signification; and when the Period runs 
long, ſeveral. Semicolons are often uſed ;. as, The Per- 


— 


fection of Virtue. is. to 


* 
* 


Hive Reaſon free ſcope; to 
onſcience with Alacrity ; to 


private with 'Temperance ; the Public with Juſtice, ; 
and all of them with Prudence; that is, in a due 
Proportion to each other; and an entire Subſerviency 


God with a diſintereſted and unrivalled Affection; 


| and th goquicſce in his Providence with a joyful. Re 
| ſignation. PEP 3 | — 


It is always uſed (as may be obſerved in the firſt 


Example) when ſeveral Nouns with their different 
Epithets, equally relate to the ſame Verb; as, He 
Wai ene n n; OL à It | 
and nb, of a comely and winnihg De- 
. portment ; of a. ſweet, facetious, and obliging T n 
per; of a. generous. and, humane Piſpoſition; and, 


A Colon marked thus (:) is the greateſt Portion or 


. 


and undaunted Reſolution ;- of a ſteady 


Member of a Period, or full Sentence, and marks æ 


perfect Senſe; yet ſo, as to leave the Mind in Suſ- 


pence and ExpeRation of what is to follow; and is 


. generally marked before the Conjuntions if, for, 


em 


A 
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offer to paſs the River, I command yon to give 
Battle: If not, decamp, and march ſtraight to the 
City. We who are weak ſighted Mortals, and of ſo 
narrow Conceptions, cannot attend to many different 
Objects at the ſame Time : For while we are careful 
8 ſome Things, we muſt of Courſe neglect 

„ 7 TE P 
c An envious and malicious Critic cannot forbear 
nmibbling at every Author that comes in his Way: 
Nor can even the moſt admired Poet that ever wrote 
eſcape his Abuſe. As the Ape generally kills her fa- 
|  -vourtte young one by too mach Fondſlg So ſome 

"ha Parents ruin their Children by too much Indulgence. 
. I allow the Greeks Learning, and Skill in many 
Sciences; Sharpneſs of Wit, and Fluency of Tongue; 
and if you praiſe them for any other Excellencies, I 


never eminent for Tenderneſs of Conſcience, and re- 
„ / Ca 
As ſeveral Semicolons, ſo two or more Colons are 
uſed, when the Period runs out pretty long; as, The 


(While it is in Health and Harmony) that it can by 


and Spirits; ſo contract or relax the Nerves, that in 
Sorrow, a Deadneſs and Heavineſs ſhalt make the 
Eo Countenance lour : In Anger, a brutal Fiercenefs 
| ſhall inflame the Eyes, and ruffle the Looks into De- 
formity: In Joy and Chearfulneſs, a fp 
Sayety ſhall ſmile in the Eye, and enlivew every 
Feature. The Soul likewiſe” tunes the Ofgans of 
= _ * Speech, and ſets them to that Key which 'W 
eee expreſs her preſent Senciments 
| in Joy the Voice ſhall be tender, flowing; 
rous: In Anger ſhrill, eager, and full of Breaks: Tn 


80 that 


to be virtuous and good, becauſe that is to excel many 
or \_ "othets;' Tis pleaſant to grow better, becauſe” that is 

tb excel ourſelves : Nay, tis pleaſant even to mor- 
tif and fubdue our Luſts, becauſe that is Victory: 


0 
f, 


x of 


nor, ſo, but; ag, Should the Enemy advance, and 


hall not much contradict you: But that Nation was 


Soul has ſuch a mighty Command over the Body 


its ſovereign Pleaſure ſo move and alter the Blood 


ightly 


Ul moſt 
and raptu- 


Fear low, confuſed and ſtammering. Tis pleaſant 


Tis 
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'Tis pleaſant to, command our Appetities and | Þai- 
ſions, and to keep them in due Mer, within the 
Bounds of Reaſon. and Religion, becauſe this is Em- : 
. 45. 1 | 
"ML Period marked a6 ). is Might when 12 Sen 
tence is completely ended; as;{Warning makes Life 
ſweet ;/ and Produces. Pleaſure, Tranquility, e 

and Praiſe. 

A Point of Interrogation marked thus (2) is made 
when a en is aſked ; as, Does he ſtill empin ., 
obſtinate? Will he never grow wiſe? The gdy , | 

that aſk. Queſtions are, who, which, what, where, 1 
why, wherefor, whither, whence, When, thow,*whe-. 
ther, do, will, ſhall, may, can, have, am, with 
their Preter Tenſes did, would, ſhould, might, could, 
had, was, -and muſt and ought. A. Queſtion. 15 ſome⸗ 

times improperly aſked by principal Verbs; as, Speak 
I? Loves he? inſtead, of Do I. a eee 
lee hh * £495 Wy 

-A Point of FEELS or Exclamatic on 1 17 thus 
(!) is uſed when ſomething is admifed or exclaimed. 
againſt ; as, O Lord, how manifold, are thy Works. 
In Wiſdom, haſt thou, made them all The Rarch 38: 
full of thy Riches! O Times! O Manners “ 

The firſt four of theſe Points bear a 1 Pro- 

portion of Time one to another: For a Comma ſtops 

the Voice while we can tell one; the Semicolon i 
two; the Colon three; and the Period four. 

"As to the Time of the Pauſe after the two Peints 
of Interrogation and Admiration, chgugh, in gene- 
ral, it ought to be equal to that of a Period, or at 
leaſt a Colon; yet its Length cannot be Aways re- 
gularly aſcertained, as 2 much, 3 5 the Na- = 24 
ture of the Queſtion with Reſpect to the fo mer, and, 
the various Affections „ the latter 2 And the 
Reader ſhould beware of e too quickly, er: 

- anticipating the Hearer's Judgments; but give bim ma 
' time accor ingly, to conſider, the Importance vhethe: 
one, and recover from. the b or Lede fee" 

* FO, the e, 9245 4. 1225 1.4.1; 

D 3 e 


illuflrate it; though! | : 
rence remain entire : As, In thoſe Days no Man in 
whom Virtue ſhone conſpicuous, was rejected, or 
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But beſides th -1C, 
ſtinctions of Paule; 
x. A Parenthefis mates 2 tY; Which 5s a Sen- 
tence inſerted within another Sentence, the. better to.. 
may be left out, and the Sen. 


there are four more Notes or Di- 


deſpiſed, on Account'of his Race and Deſcent : For 
even Serpius Tullius, the Son of a captive Woman 


(nobady knows who his Father was) obtained the 


- Kingdom as the Reward of his Wiſdom and Virtue. | 


The Parentheſis requires the Pauſe of a Comma in 
general, and ſometimes of a Semicolon; and is al- 


Ways pronounced with a lower Tone than the Sen- 


tehce within which it is included. 
2. A double Period marked thus (=—) i is ſo calf 


ea. becauſe it denotes 3 Pauſe of two Periods ; and 


when judicioufly uſed, indicates that the Sentence or 
Words after Which it is marked, are worthy | of 


ſeiich Confideration.. !” 2 * | 
| 2 4G Brea or, Parap grarh when the Eine 18 


broken gr left üngertcc, and the next begins under 


2 the fecond or third? Eetter of the preceding Line ; i and £ 
_ denotes the Pauſe of two double Periods. _ | 


ow A double, Break, that is, when the next Line 
not only begins ſhorter than the preceding. but leaves 
the Spare of à whole Line vacant between them; 


which indicates thar tlie Wee 18 to reſt” "Turing: the | 
*Fitte of two Parag aphs.” 1 188 


The Marks or Notes do be met with in Reading, 


me, 


wh ier aug ts" Witing 


Weided in Profe, to the 


. An Apederbe marked thus ty fel to abbre- 


x 1 viate a Word; as PH, ' for I will; judge d, for judg- 


Ke. but ſüch Abbreviations f are now carefully 
8 zer . oh 


Eng liſh Laygu# e. 13's: A > 


mor * of the g 


12 A Careti t dee pe, e 257 Sentens Word, . 
Syllable, or Letter happens by Tnadvertency, to be | 
hoy it is not uſed in Printing) is 
Hutun 2 nder che een ia d the e klere w 2 


bre Barren eee. 35 

311 iow 137 tw ln „3 > 1 Are 

it is ton comes 

Scholars. 

| . An Haba That (-) is 1 in Jenin the Syl- | 

; lables f Words, and compound Words together; 
as, So- ci-e- ty, ;Gold-ſmith, &c. and when placed 

over a Vowel, denotes. it to be long ; 3 AS, fi ie. robe, | 

tine. 

4. An Accent thus () being placed over a Voyel, 
denotes that the Emphaſis or Streſs of the Voice in 
Pronouneing, i 13 upon that Syllable ; Ms gs 'nd, 
refer, altar. (113717 10 3909; + 

Breve thus le) is a croched Mark over a Vowel, 
and denotes it to be - ſhort, or ande ack, AF | 
bad, fat; tap. 

_ + a; Disrefis thus = 54 is two Points p | over twa N 
Vowels, that would otherwiſe make a Diphthong, 8 
and parts them into two Syllables; as, (creator, idea, 
coadJutor, . 5 

7. Circumfte cuties tus bh when pla cad over Vowel 
dengtes it ta, be Oh d it is now out vf Uſe, bav- 
ing given. g lace to Mirk (-y enfin above! 

8. A ots on thus (%,, lignifies the Words ſo 
marked, are tranſcribed from the Wnciup f an- 

r in his own Words. The End of a Quotation 
ib marked tus ny V and ſhews. that ; the Paſſage ques: 


ed i is. finiſhed: ., © | 
p er 07 a the Vein 


9. A Paragra 
ning of a new Subjet of Diſcoufſe and + <> 
in the Bible. 

"10; Crotchets more thus [ heb mot * 
ttences or References, t at ade N with 
the hy + reeated o c tr ; _ 
; IT. ection us ( Diviſion of 2 | 

| 72 55 "or Chap mt we h} i he S0. Portichs. It 


0 dir dr 1 540 75 a me fg, 26 N MED 


W131 


Werd 15 ; Dil a8 * AF . . N 
be as long as the room he Letters left our Would 
N op. | no longer. , 


5 # ; 
. 2 or = / 
D | .- BM 6 
— a 85 
| | oY 
G * 2 5 \ 8 8 » 3% : 
4 : ' h * } * * ; 
. x $ 1 Gf Ty * 
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13. Brace thus (SA), is uſed to couple three 
Verles or Lines tögetlier in Poettxhthat ende With 
the ſame Rhyme, ; 55 FT „ er 

„ 757 evils . Tet ads + 
Let envious Jesper and canker'd spite 
Produce my Actions to ſevereſt Light, 


EE: 2 \ And tax my open Day, or ſecret Web. . 


. An Index thus (, directs to ſome remark: 
; able Paſſage, before which it is place. 

5 Aſteriſm thus (), refers to the Margin, 6 
Bodom of the Page; ſeveral of them put/:together; 
BE ſign nify chat there is ſometkling wanting; defe@ive,; or 

mimmodeſt in the Paſſage of the Auhof. 
3 16. An Obeliſk thus (+), and Parallels thus (b. 
* with the Letters of the Alphabet, and Figures, guide 
_ to the Margin, or GS wa the Page. 


5 : qt x 1 2 Ar . . iat: ec: 81 BE 


oral - 
a 2 5 * * 


5 E 5 
— * 5 
* by * 
4 K hy. 
5 


1. Let proper Names of Perſans, Places, . 
ny ith Capital, Letters. 


er which. bears, omg conf der- 


deenee, mould begin with a Capital. TH 
. Let the firſt Ford of ave de bel Book, Epiſtle 
= Weite, Bill, .Sentenc e, and | 
1 11a 5 ick 
Colon, begin with a Capital. CREE 
+: 4. If any notable Saying, or range of an Ad. 
"Khor be quoted in his own. Words, it begins with a 
apital, "though it be not Ane, ale a full 
| 80 % e . 
II Forres 1 U hole Fords i Sentences are” Writ 
. when omen cer 
= "—y reat hs ex preſſed; 1 þ E LORD 
Wel fgobsdekbs: BABYLON 18. Barer, 
.&c. But Capitals are never written in the Middle of 


a Word among ſmall P hae in Anagrams. 
; wah Ot £4 0 "7 
von: r 4 6 | WT K T 


99 ＋ 


Of Carivas, or. r Gaza, arri rey”? | 
; we haps Winds, Months, Kc. b. e eee 


able, Streſs, of The Author s Senſe u on 17 1 fen. 


* 
9 oy Ks 
8 
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H AT 43 Proſody ch $4 proſody 

: conſiſts of two Parts: The firſt teaches 
the true Pronunciation of Words, com- 
priing Accent, d __ Z ; and dhe 
Other 


k 2 * 
5 4 4 * 2 15 1 8 82 $ 2 5 * 3 
4 s —— as 5 — - * * . 
. * " 
acl. A - ED 2 2 1 


2 — Wu —_ 


— 5 * — 


on Sone Writers of Grmmmay have entirely neg- 
lecte Proſody; and thoſe who have inſerted it, as 
judging it included in the Idea of Grammar, have 
always made it bring up the Rear: But as Ortho- 
graphy, which includes Orothoepy, treats of the true. 
Pronunciation of ſingle Letters: ſo Proſody being 
nearly related to it, and, as it were, raiſed on its 
Baſis, juſtly and naturally claims our next Conſidera- 
tion; as teaching the proper Expreſſion of theſe Elc- , 
ments when combined into Sylla blest and Words; and 
in a more extenſive Manner compriſing that Eupho- - 
nia, or Sweetheſs of Utterance, peculiar to a juſt and 
well regulated Pronunciation. Or, in other Words, Pro- 
ſody, comprehending that elegant Branch of Oratory, 
ELocuTion, from whence Eloquence takes its Name, 
(the Study and Knowledge of which is of ſo great 
Importance to all whoſe Buſineſs it is to read or : 
ſpeak in Public) ſhould, as the Reverend Mr. Maſon 
in his excellent Treatiſe on Elocution obſerves, ex- 
hibit Rules, ſhewing, I. What a bad Pronunciation 
is, and how eto avoid: it. 2. What a good Pronun- 
ciation is, and how to attain it. 
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tion ous depends, and on that Account, for the 
Benefit of Foreigners as well as Natives, I have 
treated of the real Forms, different Powers, and va- 


rious Sounds of the Vowels and Conſonants both 


fingle and double, in order to dire& the Pronuncia- 
tion according to the Manner of the beſt Speakers; 


yet any endeavour to ſtem the Torrent of inveterate 


Habit in Pronunciation, will prove utterly. abortiye, 
without being. corroborated by the concurrent Sanc- 
tion of able and judicious Teachers, and ſtamped 
with the prevalent Authority of the Polite and 
PPTP... 
Quintilian, that celebrated Roman Author, ſpeak- 
ing of the dangerous Influence and pernicious Ef- 
fects evil Cuſtom has upon Speech as well as on 
Life, ſays, So likewiſe if there be any Thing that 
has corruptly prevailed among the Multitude, we 
muſt not receive or embrace that for the Rule or 
Standard of Speech. For we know that whole Thea- 
tres, and all the Company of the Circus, have often- 
times declared their Satisfaction or Diſlike in the 
ſame barbarous Expreſſions with thoſe of the igno- 
edle Su god, 7 

I ſhall therefor, call the Cuſtom of Speech the 
Agreement of the Learned, as that of Life, the 
Agreement or Practice of the Good. | wh 


In the Engliſh- Tongue, as in all living Lan- 


guages, there is a double Pronunciation; one cur- 


fory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemy. 
The curſory Pronunciation, as, the learned Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon obſerves, is always vague and un- 


certain, being made different in different Mouths by 
Negligence, Unſkilfulneſs, or Affect atio... 
E 2 — 8 <4 2% * 1 12 22 
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K Word, which muſt be louder, or better heard than 
the reſt; as in the Nonn Törment, the Voice muſt. 


be raiſed on the firſt Syllable (Tor), which; takes the. 


Accent, i, e. it muſt be; louder than on the Syllable 
ment): 80 in the Word reconciling, the Voice muſt 
be raiſed on the third Syllable that has the Accent, 
1. e. that Sxylable mk be better heard than the 


reſt gt 


"Han you. an Rules bor the due Accent, 6f 


ende Ves. } 1 1. 4 . "{O; Ih G. 5 
1. In derivative Words where: the. . is a 


Monoſyllable, it always takes the Accent; as, no- 


table, herbal, guidance, formed, härden, ſpending, 
fooliſh, artiſt, lambkin, hilloc, friendſhip,” blämeleſs, 


<6ldneſa, &. [See che Terminations that Loop 3 35 
rivate Words in the Rules for Spelling, P 2 | 
45 


And if the Word be twice derived from a 

_ lable; the: Monoſyllable ſtill keeps £ the Accent; as, 
cChildiſnneſs, cäreleſſneſs, cräftily, fo6lifity,: harden- 
ing, lovingly,. ſparingly,. &C. 


And in primitive Words of two byllabtes; Ke] ; 


ther the Accent lies on the firſt or ſecond. Syllable, 
that Syllable always retains it in the derivative, even 
if the Word ſhould; be twice derived; as, manage- 
ment, plündering. bantered, fortunately,” compoled- 
neſs, commendably, &c. The Terminations of Verbs, 


and! thoſe; that, form the comparative and ſuperla- 


jive: Degres. came. under this. Rule: al., tevobeſt, 


7 
1 8 5 1 £ - „ 
ty * -” - y it : 
2 1 a 4 — N. 2 £7 * ey 5% 1% 3 So vo = 


7 


Fh, flew nc een chongh.. by no „Niels 


dane e and ꝙermanent,, is yet leſs remote from 
the Ortbagtasphy and less able t capricious Inno- 


yatior>/. Me ſhel obſerte however, that although. 
the 2 Peſta Speakers devizte leaſt from the written 
Words, yet he more. preeiſe and ſevere Part of the. 


— ͤ —x—xv — Cone - 
verſatioma For what. may be ſuitable and becoming 


in 3, ulpit. Des, ontthe Stage, or in other public 


; Declamations, would often be exploded: as formal: | 


and N i N 5 
ie * | | | 


- 
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äcteth, moürneth, tormented, : any boſtelt; for 
all ſurh become derivative Words“ ee 

2. Diſſyllables ending in, en, er, on; and or, have 
has Accent on the firſt Syllable; as, golden, rotten, 
gotten, laden, trodden, danger, order, order, ranger, 


mutton, button, waggon, cotton, doctor, pröctor, 


debtor, &c/ except defër, prefer, refer, infer,- inter. 
3. Diſſyllable Words ending in, our, ow, le, age, 
6 the Accent on the firſt Syllable ; as, läbour, 
honour, favour, billow, willow, "llow follow, bel- 
2 humble; bottle, trifle, bogg 5 tine, Ample, 
baggage, es dotage,. fivage; &. "except e, 
avow, endow, below, beſtow. | 
4. The Syllable that ends with PRE (e) generally 
takes the Accent; as, deſpiſe, desire, comprise, 
preſüme, 1mprove, intrude, impute, Extreme, impor- 
tune, recompenſe, &c. 5 3 . ie ar DAR 
5. When diſſyllable Verbs or e 4 Diph- 


"thong in the laſt Syllable, the Diphthong takes the 


Accent; as, prevail, reveal, frontier, appeiſe, ap- 
plaũſe, &c. and a proper Diphrbong manga, takes 
the Accent in other Poſitions, * * - 

6. Verbs of two Syllables that end'in two Conſo- 
nants have the Accent on the laſt Syllable; as, com- 


meénd, deſceènd, defend, 'attend, ' confer,” ofa re- 


ſ6rt, de + dne L Se nie 
755 Monoſyllables that are compoinded within Pre- 
poſition retain the Accent; as, colleague, ' contempt, 
beſtir, forſäke, foreb6de, miſtake, withſtand, with- 
draw, contradict, decamp, exclude, introduce, pro- 
tect, relapſe; ſubtract, tranſport, tranſcribe, &c. And 
Verbs whether put firſt or laſt in Compoſition, -have 


| the: Accent; as, breakfaſt, backbite, bäckſlide ti: 


98. Nouns become Verbs by charging the: Aevent j 
as, a tdrnient; to torment ; an accent,: do accnt pa 

contract, to contract; a eoncert;2to concert; & c. Ob- 
ferve, that the active and paſſive Participles of ſuch 


Verbs follow the Accent of the Verbs, and not of 
the Nouns; as, torménting, tormented, not torment- 


- . 2 55 5 1 . F 
in Ver wented, Sec Ex} TE3: 9 Jy 1b TY HE: 5148 13. A. 
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9. Diſſyllable Words that have two Von parts 


ed; 21e always the Accent on the firſt Syllable; a 


lion, real, riot, quiet; Har; _ _ Wy 4 
trial. &c. except create. 2 

10. Triſſyllables ending in ou, al, nee, ent, ate, 
Aris the Accent on the firſt! Syllable; a8, ſpecious,. 
ſpurious, 6dious,- graciaus, -- chronical, . conical, .capi- 


tal, aüdience, countenance, continence, continent, 


permahent, eminent, armament, wanne, Propagate, 
ke. deep as in Rule I. | 


11. Triffyllables ending ia. ude, have. the Accent 


on the: firſt Syllable ; as, , ee r 
anne fortitude,' mbltitude, altitude; . 
12. Triſſyllables ending in dy, have Accent 


0 on the firſt Syllable; as, melody, pralmody, m6nody, 


proſody; :comody; tràgedy, c _. 

13. Triſſyllables ending in fy, have the Accent · on 
the firſt Syllable * as, ſatisfy, gratify, api Tani. 
fy, Jultify, Ac. *c GE 5 25190 nt 


14. Triffyllables ending in ogue, 1 e Aceint a 
on the firſt Syllable; as, epilogue; catalogue, dema-" 


ogue, pedagogue, apologue, &c. Some Triſſyllables 
derived — The French, have the Accent on the 


laſt Syllable; as, debauchec, magazine, r | 


repartee, cherahier,”; u i EIB $515 | 
ig. Polyſyllables}: Words ending in ary , ori ory; 
have che Adcent on the firſt Syllable; 28, -\6litary; 


arbitrary tributary; dated, dilatory, ern . 


tranſitory; &. l= 074425 217i 


Rr 


Termination logy; as, "dox6logy, amphibology, 
chronolbgy, tautology, etymology, genealogy; &ci:* 
7. . Acctnt Nies dn the Byllable next "to: We 


ion tomy" or nomy; as, phlebòtomy, ana- 


who }newtymy} plylidgnomy, de.. it 
. * Ys EL 3x5 031% 4307 $34 
2248. Theifiecenv hes rater: fs Syllable next to the 
Termination: -praphy ; as, ort aphy, :geography; 
eoſm6graphy;” ichnography, ; a We & rr A 
19. Phe Accent lies on / the. Syllable! next to the 


; Torminations cal or -mal glas, epidemical,i mecha- 5 
Nieal, Ae impräctical, emetical, emphaticaly | 


enthu- 
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- enthuGaRiical, ecclefiaftical;; &c. And when the end- 

"be (al); is taken from ſuch Words, then the Accent 
es 


lies next to the Termination ic; as, epidem ie, mat 
chanic, angelic, emphatic, &.. 1575 oo 


20. The Accent lies on the Syllable: next to = | 


Terminations ety and ity; as, ſobriety, variety, o- 
ciety, impropriety, ſenjority,. or ingenälty, 
ambigi guity, . 
N ” The. Kegent lies cheans: on dhe Syllable: next 
to the Terminations tion, ſion, eian, cial, tial; as, 
oration, conſolätion, abomination, commiſſion, cir- 
cumcifion; divifion, magician, physician, mathema- 
tician, j 1 cial, artificial, ſubſtantial, prudential, &c. 
The TerWinations tion and ſion, are very numerous, 
and, as has been before ohſerved, found ſhun; cian, 
founds ſhin; and cial and tial, ſound ſhel ; and are 
75 always pronounced as one Syllable.{-: {ttt on 
What do you obſerve with reſpect to che true accent» 


ing of Triflyllables in general ? I obſerve, chat Triſ- 

fyllables ending in ous, al, nee, ent, ate, ude, dy, 

| 57 gue ue, have.: the Accent gradtally | en the firſt. 
ya . 


What do- you- debt in general concerning“ the 
| proper. accenting of :Polyſyllables ? I obſerve, that: 
all Polyſyllables ending in logy, tomy, or nomy, 
graphy cat, or tical, ety, atyy. tion. ſion, oian, cial, 
tial, have, without Exception, the, Accent on the: 
Antepenult, i. e. the laſt Syllable but two, or which 


is the ſame, the Syllable foxt to habe Terminations. 


But Polyfyllables ending in ic, as above, have the: 
Accent on the Penultima, that is the laſt Sy llable 
but one. So have Polyſyllables ending in tor; the 
Accent on the: 2 — —— FAS, 


eious, — : Severa 


e dare Eu —— 


— HD denk ene 22 


4421 | ear 
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we aw rc ; ee = mo eee enen ©. 
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What do you underſtand by Quantity? Quantivy is 


the proper Meaſure of Syllables, determining then 
to be long or ſhort | | . 
What is the Proportion betwixt a long and a 


. — — 
—— * —_ 
n 


TO Ros nr OE oe 
” * * * : 


* 
- 
4 
2 
«4 > 


| C 2]. Accent by ſome, has not only been erroneouſ] 1 


uſed for Quantity, but has in general accepted 
Hynony-- 


and paſſed for Pronunciation, and_deemed” 
mous Term. Now, Pronunciation is a proper. Ut.- 
terance of the various Openings or Sounds of the 
Voices or Vowels, according to the Idiom of a 
Language. Quantity meaſures the Time of ſuch: 
Sounds. And although Accent and Quantity are: 
Concomitants of Pronunciation, or proper Utterance, 
yet they differ in Intention; For Accent with us, 
being only a mere Mark to denote the Emphaſis or 
Elevation of the Voice upon a certain Syllable in a 
Word, does by no Means lengthen that“ Syllable, as 
is evident from its being indifferently. Pt eee 4 over 


% 


long and; ſhort Syllables, according as Cuſlom re 
' quires. | Whereas. l runs through all the: 
$ llables of a Word, determining the Length or 
Sbortgefs of them, and even gf that Syllable over 
which the Accent is place. 
It is certain; that there is Harmony of Notes and 
Sounds in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends on 

the Qantity of Expreſſion as to long and ſhort; loud = 
and low, nearly the ſame as in Muſic itſelf ; which 

is nothing but a juſt Modulation of Sounds abftraft- 

ed from verbal Expreſſon. 

: But to put it-be _ doubt, _ Accent 1s not 

Pronunciation, nymberleſs Examples might be prop 
duced ; ſuch as, = ar, client, 2 Nies „eis * 

vilize, Idolize, & c. Ce. Which the People of Nortbh- 


; 5 ; * ; 5 ; * 4 * 
Britain acgant che ſame. Way as thoſe of South-Brit: 
War . | 3 * 
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What is Emphaſis? AS Accent is the Riſin y; of the 


Git but che Formbr pronounce freear, eleeant, im- 

e-ety, ſocee- ety, ceevileeze, ecdolceze. (OP 

And to ſhew that Accent is not Quantity, 
= are only obſerve, that a Monoſyllable camot ke 
1 an Accent, as being à Monotone,” or ſound ũttered 
mM IP in one diſtinct . though it admits of Quantity, 
5 . = As it füt be (either Tong 2 ort. It is Quantity 
| Kere hat Meaſures the Time of 4 Syllable in 
+H Tse ehe Syllables of a Foot in Verſe; and when 
| "Y à Syflable or which is the fame Thing, a Vowel 
that is naturally ſhort in Proſe, is made long in Verſe, 


not by ede mme n Aecent- As, TTL” 1766 


Am and the Msn. 1 Ci ng v5 bre d. y Fare.” 
Tow 4 tg VIE wang l. * 5 


Mpoſe it being Monotones; but Quantity i is in 
y by! able, the Verſe conſiſting of ſhort and long 
ples 9 alter — ad wir 18 7 As in eine 1. The: 


ech ality A Ps As | fo" the MEE of 


in Pfoſe. is generally © 808 the long end the 
Word Accent on that Account, 55 "hay been 


= foiſted 3 Tr NE | 75 10 
5 5 * T 4 510 1 Xt; 76 . 1120 e + 200 or 
_— The Worlds vaſt Conca es | when the Gods 6 5 | 
; 3 - 200 FT. 3 - 4 r * S g Ty | 


A8 Vetſe- ad engt derbe it {ns Proſe (as w 
mall ſhew' by and by ) 'the Accent ſhould. be l 17 
attended to; 7 ur thn, or e ; n then; 


a pr 


Voice upon a certain are: in # Word, ſo 2 8 
a | | be fis 
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"In this Perſe to 5 85 can le Plate, che Words 


an En AE a; that yllable Which has the Accent 
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ſis is the Elevation of the Voice upon a certain 


or Words in UNITE ©: e ee Word . | | 


jj A 5 280 | . 37 20 F 4 Words: 


Y 0 7 5 „ 
21 42 2; 'F of $6. — Y 23 1% A5 i: Y 481 1 243 a 
e 1 WW, toni tel conch 


lengthened by the e Accent placed/over them, 
— by an Toflexion of the Voice, or Quantity, 
thus: 


ny 1 112 * e's | 11 Fr, F 25 7 172 42815 3 
Sich WA {tacathealy Wage age, düch Hörrörs et th 


TRE Worlds vaſt Concave when the Gods contend. - 


After all; w eke Regan to: Accent Unie 
the very 45 conſiſts). 5 e 
harſh, Aiagrerable, pos : often: unint "aber 4 
22 -_ cateſt Care: ought: to be awe 
1 put * 0 acquainted dk With 
| ure and Beauty of Kent Arent, but alſo, 
be put to Gone 
ö every 'Sound, with its juſt 
enabled to pronounce by R 
domi which will prevent / their either; imita- 
ting, or being miſled by the rude and unpoliſhed. Ut-" 
. terajice of che Vulgar. And: though this Method (as 
nat cheing uni practiſed in: our Scheole) marx 


not at firſt View command: the Attention it juſtly me- 


rits, yet we may reſt aſſured of its advantageous Con- 


from Experience, a well En ; 


and: Practiec of the greateſt Orators 4 FO 9 Ea 
Kriowledge:intheſe; and a proper Attention, if Fel * 
phaſis, Will ingt only lead to, but, at laſt, act 
produce What de them all, ſach a maſſerly 1 
cation, as icamm-hold the: Paſhons captive, and 
the Soul itſeif in its ĩnmoſti Receſſe s.. 
A have; for g Help, and by Way: of Wer 30 105 
to this Particular; n the: Accents and Quantities 
of the Syllables of all. the Wo 


"h 


after-t 
1 508 to à couple of Pages every Day in my 
550 Dic 2 _ Hen: 
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rds in 18 Tables, made 
48 N for proving the Rules for Spelling. And 
cle; e may be had Itill the 5 be 
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| : das being thoſe: which carry ani] n in 
| | ls ves, and on which! the. Senſe of the: xeſt / de- 
| { muſt always wherever they are found, whe- 


ther in the Beginning, Middle, or End of 4 Sen- 
— 1 — with a fuller and ſtronger 
5 00300 reger Wands from 

— a S018 1 F< {4:56 al. 1% wil wtf 
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Ki Geld it mes the eniphatial Works arg / 
W * the . h e may be: genetally;. 
putting: — A8, What müſt, I, 
mpliatical Word ar Words will be the Ani 
„ Plebe and. Wealth: Hows muſt II. get — 
th Grace, Ifnocwith Gries, how?! Hafi By 
Means Getwhad?! AafrormoWealth and Þ lacks 
"Einphaſis lies oftenuvh the: Mord that: aſks: the 
zeſtion4: as,” Whe:ſaid:; fo d When be eu 
t (haſtiÞ do "Whether al ren ly; 7 Gay 
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2 8 Spital pra 19 wh Vouiela 78 ok 
* K&ngly pronounced in thele Tables z yet: it id, Hor 
Jong in the Pronunciation of che whole Word; ac- 
Lor th S as Cuſtom __—_— As, —— 


eed toge weg tins | 
is thus, 2Fid\ty,' not e bendartain' 

the Scholar actents- — Knowledge of the. — 4 
ture of Accent, and not merely from his Ear, he 
© thould 8 to accent, a8 4 x Proof, every polo - 
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is the Tyrant, not the Father of his Peo e. His 
Subjects fear him, but do not 16 him. Te will do 
it by fair, not by foil Means. Are they: 'weat 7 fo 
are we: If you ſtay, fo will I, Ke. 
Some Sentences are ſo ſolemn, fall; and comprehen's 
| five as to f an Emphaſis upon every Word, and 
points them out as worthy of Obſervation. As, for 
Sleep, and and Feaſts, and Strümpets, and 
Bägnios, and Réſt, that through Cuſtom grow r 
| Day more” 'bewitching, &E&,* 25 ihn ahr 71 
Woods, © Fountains, Hillocks, Dales; and 
Bowers, &c. And in chat parhetic  Bxpoſtulation, 
born will ye die! In whick every Word is enphati= 
ca ; ö 

But ſome Seinchers are equivocal, that is, contains © 
in them more Senſes than one; and we can only un- 
derſtand the Senſe intended by . on what 


x 


ide to 0-day E This Opeſtion- 25 ay oft 
0 e ee four ifferent Senſes, aecording to the 
different Words on whieh') place the Empliafis; I 
it be laid upon the Word (you), the Anſwer may be, 
no, but my Servant will. If the Emphaſis be laid om 
| the Word (ride) the Anſwer may be, no, but I intend 
w wille . IO pon (Town), no, for I deſign to 
into the Country. " And if the Emphaſis be law e 
(To-day), the A may be, no, but I intend Wo 
To-morrow. A Wane the [mportanee of proper Em 
phaſis, iti order to b the Senſe -of what we 
read. Therefor, © 1. 
I. Monoteny ſhould , and the 
Voice ſhould expreſs as near aß poſſible, the very 
Senſe or Idea deſigned to be conveyed by the empha- 
tical ' Word, by a ſtrong, „ and violent, or a 
ſoft, ſmooth, and tender Sound; Thus the different 
Paſſions of the Mind are to be expreſſed by a diffe- 


Word the Empllaſis 5 läd. For Example-- Win yon 


rent Tone of Voice. Love, 1 a ſoft, ſmooth, lan- . 
a ſtrong, vehement, and 


guiſhing Voice ; Anger, by 
elevated Voice; Joy, by a quick, ſweet, clear Voice ;. 
Sorrow, by a low, flexible; "Inrerrypted Voice ; Fear, 
by a lejected, tremuloas, heſitating Voice; Cs. 
has a vl, had, « and loud N and Perplexity, & 
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grave, an and earneſt one. Briefly, in Exordi- 
ums the Voice ſhould be low; in Narrations, diſtinct; 
in Reaſoning, ſlow; in Perſuaſions, ſtrong: It ſhould 
thunder in Anger; ſoften, in Sorrow, ; E tremble in 
Fear; ; and melt in Love. 

2. The Variations of the Emphaſis muſt not only 
diſtinguiſh the various Paſſions deſcribed, but the ſe- 
veral Forms and Figures of Speech in which they are 
expreſſed. For inſtance, in a Proſopopæia, (i. e. Per- 
ſonification, when Things inanimate are addreſſed to, 
and made to ſpeak as 2 were living, and had 
rational Souls} we muſt ch ran 1 3 as the Per- 
ſon introduced would. ntitheſis (that is, when 
Contraries are oppoſed to each ot one contrary 
muſt be pronqunced Jouder, than the ot li * i 
Climax, i. e. when, the 1 7 riſes gradually, th 
Voice ſhou dialways riſe 2. it; ef ialogues che 


Voice ſ alter with the Parts. In Repetitions it 


ſhould' be loudeſt in, the ſecond Place. ords of 
Diſtinction, or of Praiſe or Di 144 _ maſt : Ways be 
tongunced with a ſtrong Emp b 
What do you mean by Cadence? + Any, is di. 
nectly oppoſite to e for as Emphaſis is the 


Riſing, Cadence 1 is the F 150 of the Voice. Cadence 


generally take places 5 ola Sentence, pales 


„I celoſes withan anne Word. | 


But toacguireamaſterly Elocution, one : muſt not only 
taken the all Senſe, but enter into the $pirit ofan 4 
thor : For who can convey the Force. og; Fulneſs of 
his Author's Ideas to another, till he feels them him- 
ſelf? Or read a Diſcourſe to advantage he does not per- 

fectly underſfänd and taſte? And th erefor, the great 
Rule wbich the Maſters of F hetoric ſo much preſs, can 
never enough be remembered: ** That to make a Man 

& ſpeak wel and to eee va with a rigbt Emphaſis, - 


e be ought M elfe to, underſtand all that he 
"+ 2 days, be full 
* haãve thoſe Feftions which he deſires to infuſe i al 


ſuaded of it, and bring hunſelf to 


it to others, For when May. is vehemently moved 
with the Paſſion he Would inſpire other People with, 
* ſpeaks with: Ts and Energy 84 will naturally 


170 Js N 54 + #4 4 
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break out into all the ſuitable and moving: Baprefſions 
of an undiſſembled Eloquence. e 

We ſee illiterate People, in Grief, 5 ger; Joy, 
&c. utter, their Paſſion with more Veda and 
Flueney, than the moſt learned, who are not heartily 


intereſted in the Matter, nor thoroughly warmed with 


the Paſſion they deſcribe. What the Speaker is, for 


the moſt part the Audience will be: If he be zeal: - 


ouſly concerned, they will be attentive if he be in. 
different; they will be perfectly eareleſs and : cold: 
And as Fire kindles Fire 5-16 Life and Heat in the 
Speaker, enliven and inſpirit the Hearer.. 
As to the ſecond Part of Proſody, namely, bern 
or the Art of making Verſes; we refer to the Trea- 


tiſes on that Subject, and to the Poets themſelves. 


And ſhall only hint that the Meaſure, of an Engliſh 


Verſe is commonly either Iambic or 'Trochaie, '4o | 


called from: the two Feet Iambus and Trocheus. The, 
firſt Foot, viz. Iambus, in Engliſn Iamb, confiſting 
of firſt a thort, and I a ſong Se as, prefer, 


incline. ©! © * 418% 


'The en Trocheus, in  Englith: \ Trocee, = | 


Reverſe of the former, conſiſting of firſt a long, an 


then a ſhort Syllable ; as, boundleſs, glory. — 


an Engliſh Verſe 3 18 made up of Tong: and Mort 97 
lables alternately. 2 1825 
The Tambie Meaſure: comprizes Verſes- of four, | 
47 and eight Syllables, which laſt is the uſual Mea- 
ſure for- ſhort Poems, and of ten, which is the com. 
mon Meaſure of heroic and tragic Poetry. In all theſe 
Meaſures the Elevation of the Voice is on even Syl- 
lables; and every Lineiconfidered . wy, itſelf, is more 
harmonipus as this is more ee obſerved. 
PE Our. [Trochaic Meaſures. are - of thee, Sve, and 
ſeven Syllables, in Which the Em Phaſis is to, be 
Placed on'the odd Syllables. © © 
The Alexandrine Werle of twelye $yllables is now 
only uſed to diverſify heroic Lines; and the Verſe 
; conlfiing of fourteen Syllables, is now broken into a 
Lyric Meaſure, of Verſes, confiſting NONE of 
Eight and fix” RS. 5 
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28 Me have a ˖ Meaſure which may : be.called the Ana- 


_ third Syllable. 


* 
16 * TH N 
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372 Ano e . e p99. 
In reading Verſe, the ſame Rules are to be obſerv- 


— Xx + 


8 


Pronunciation is to elucidate and heighten the Senſe; 
that is, to. repreſent it not only in a clear but a ſtrong 
Tight. Whatever chen obſtructs this is carefully to 
be avoided, both in Verſe and Proſe. Nay, this 


than Proſe; becauſe the Poet, by a conſtant Atten- 
tion to his Meaſures and Rhime, and the Exaltation 
of his Language, is often very apt to obſcure his 
Senſe; which therefor, requires the, more Care in the 
Reader to diſeover and diſtinguiſn it; by the Pronun- 
_ ciation... And if when Verſe is read with proper 
Pauſe, Emphaſis, and- Cadence, and a Pronunciation 
varied and governed by the Senſe, it be not harmo- 


but the Poet: But if the Verſe be good, to read it 
thus will improve its Harmony; becauſe it will take 
aff that Uniformity of Sound and Accent which tires 
the Ear, and makes the Numbers, heavy and diſ- 
agreeable. The Pauſe in Vexſe, if not otherwiſe go- 


commonjy either at the fourth Syllable in Verſe con- 
fiſting of ten Syllables; or at the ſixth in Alexandrine 
Verſe. e, die e e neee eie 


ry 


The long miajeſtic March, —and Energy divine. 
I B - TY ONS, 30k £934 K CCC 
But the Pauſe at the End of a Verſe | 35 generally 
greater than that in the Middle; and the Pauſe at 
| the End of a Couplet ought, to be greater than that 
which. is: at; the End of the firſt Verſes. When the 


© - Rhime is carried on to the third; Verle, Which makes 


* 


above, then there ſhould be a full Pauſe. 


. 

6 „ 
r 
7 ** 


dught to be more carefully obſerved. in reading Verſe 


nious and beautiful, the Fault is not in the Reader 


verned by the Senſe, Points, or emphatical Word, is 


Waller was ſmodth, but Dryden taught to: join) 


a Eriplet, and the laſt Verſe an Alexandrine, as 
wi a. 4 2 fo : 
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Are Words Things or Ideas? No, . are nei. 
ther Things n rh eas 3. 1 8 only . or 


Sig 1s of Ideas: e 
: "hat is Speech 1 Spe; ing or Diſcourſe.” þ 
many Parts of Speech are there ? There are eight 
Sorts of Words of a different Nature, which we call 
eight Parts + dv Speech. What are their Names ? 
Neun, Pronb erb, Participle, "Abverb; 7! Conjunc- 
tion, = fition, Interjection [ <6 5 


Are all the Wor mpriſed in 
-Þ theſe e He Sorts of Wendt, br Fa Rant of end, Ves. 
For although there are Thouſands of Words in a Lan- 


e, yet every. Word is either a Noun (or an. Ad- 
8 which is 15 a Word that ſigni ifies the Quilities 


or Manner of a "Noun). or a Propoun, or 2 
2 Participle, or an Adverb, or A. "Cong F 
17 * or an Interje&ioni. 10 3 


Word, 8 may. Se Dry a Voice articu- 
Tas, and ignificantby C 2 of which ne Part is 
of itlelf ſignificant 3 fo Language may be nd a. 

hs Mutiny of ſuch Voices ſo ſignificant. - 

> 1 0 24 Words are the Symbols of Ide 
3 articular; yet” 'of geheral 

ally Rand imm! retiately ; of 
condarity; accid ends and 


248 
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1 1855 . ot 
FE 2 © Proto 
WE Parts, But they 1085 | 
"or Plalectic, 1 of ws 26 
contained 3 in theſe two; cauſe theſe 4 one e combi 
make à perfect a lertive Sentence, 5 ch none, f 

Th ' Reſt without theth are able to et Ae TF 
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as in other Languages? Ves; for that which ig a 
Noun in Engliſh, is a Noun. in the Latin, Greek, - 


OO F rench, Os be: LO” Hh; 


0 H A P. u. 
ot a Nou. nt i on 


% 


HAT is a Noun? A Noun b tie Nik 
a Thing that may be perceived either by 


: 


Senſes, or Underſtanding ; which conveying ſome cer- 
tain Idea or Image to the Mind, it wants not the 
Help of any other Word to make us underftand it. 


And it is either Subſtantive or Adjective. 
you mean by the Senſes? The Hearing, Seeing, 


N an and e 80 that wheres 1 


I, * 8 


* 
2 ? 3 * 
a 


. * * 
the Eder 3 r 


* : * — _ 


"Y the TUE, Stoics, i in- 


ſtead of four, made five Parts, by dividing the Noun 


into the appellative and proper. Others increaſed 


the Number” b y: detaching , the Pronoun from the 
Noun ; the Parkiciple and Adverb from the Verb; 


and the Prepoſition from the Conjunction. The La- 
tin Grammarians went farther; and detached the In 
terjection from the Adverb, within which it was al. 
ways included by the Greeks-as a Species. 
£4] As far as human Nature and. the primary 


far all Languages one common Identity, As 


far as peculiar Species of Subſtance occur in different 
Countries, and much more, as far as the poſitive In- 


ſtitutions of religious and civil Policies are ev 
different; ſo far each L ge has its peculi; 


erſity, . Toth the 2 5 5 504 5 may: te — 


where 


auſes of 
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Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in the N 
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vera both of.. Subſtance. and Accident are: the fanie 
in all Places, and ha ve been ſo through all Ages 30 
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can eier hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, feel, or und er- 
fand, is 2 Noun. | 
What is a Noun Subſtantive ? A Noun! Yubſtan- 
tive is the Thing itſelf; 5 as, 4 Man, Aa Boy, a Dog, 
c. 
Wat is an AdjeQtive ? ? An Adjective is a Word 
that ex m— the Qualities or Properties of a Thing; 
_ wiſe, rich, poor, black, white, round, &c. . 
How do you know that the Words, Man, Boy, 
Dog, are Subſtantives ? — if J hear any 5 
ſay I fee a Man, I ſee a Boy, I ſee a Dog, i 
Fach Saying there 1 1s Senſe, and 1 nd the 


ow do you know chat the Word wiſ Y rich, 
or; black, white, round, 5 e ecauſe . 
Leu we. hear any. . Te ſee a wiſe, I ſee a 
rich, I ſee a po ſee a black, 1 ſee a white, 
A ſee a — 7 uch Sayings there is no Senſe, 

r can we underſtand the Meaning of them, till a 
Faker be joined to each Adjective to make 
Senſe, thus, I oe” a wiſe Man, I ſee a rich Jew, 
\ IT fee a poor 157 I ſee a black Horſe, I ſee a 


Wie 3 ſee P round Table. 


E H A P. iI. 
ot SupSTANTIVES Proper and . 


O W. is a Noun 8 Subſtantive divided J A Noun 
8. tive is eith proper or common 155. | 
What is a Noun Subſtantive pr hich A Noun 

wo ye PR. 12 Ly wag * ch belongs to 
3 + "9 iin ſome 


wy 


WM 
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[5] Mr. Harris diy ides Subſtantves 3 into | three 


orts. 
$ The firſt. Sort of Subſtaatives: are the natural ; 3 
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ſome individual, or particular one of a Kind; as. 
JJC (((( 
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The ſecond are Subſtantives of our own making, 
Thus by giving a Figure not natural to natural 
Ship, Watch, Se. 13000 
3. By a more refined Operation of our Mind. 
alone, we abſtract any Attribute from its neceſſary, 
 Subje&, arid conſider it apart, devoid of its Depen- 
dance. For Example, from Body, we abſtract to 
fly; from Surface, the being white; from Soul, the 
being temperate. And thus it is we convert even 
Attributes into Subſtances, denoting them on this 
Occaſion by proper Subftantives, ſuch as, Flight, 
Whiteneſs, Temperance ; or elſe by others more ge- 
neral, ſuch as; Motion, Colour, Mrd Theſe we 
call abſtratt Subſtances ; the ſecond Sort we. call ar- 
tificial. Now all theſe ſeveral Subſtances have their 
Genus, their Species, and their Individuals. For. 
Example, in natural Subſtances Animal is a Genus; MM 
Man, a Species; Alexander, an Individual. In a— 
tiftcial Subſtances,” Edifice is a Genus; Palace, a | 
Species; the Vatican, an Individual. In abſtract 
Subſtances, Motion is a Genus; Flight, a Species; = 
this Flight, or that Flight, are Individuals, n 1 
We may obſerve, that although common Names, _— 
or general Terms, are by far the maſt excellent 
and eſſential Part of Language, as from theſe it 
derives that comprehenſive Univerfality, that juſt 
Proportion of Preciſion and Permanenee, without 
which it could not poſſibly be either learned or un- 
derſtood, or applied to the Purpoſes of Reaſoning or 
Science; yet, as there is often occaſion to mention  . 
this, or that particular Perſon or Thing, it was n-. 
esſſary to the Perfection and Completion off e 
. gage; that it ſhould be expreſſive vf Particulars, as _ 
well as Generals, The Method indeed of exprefing "Ml 
„ E 2 Parti- nn 
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96 The BRITISH GRAMMAR, 
What is a Noun Subſtantive common? A Noun 


.* . Subſtantive common is a Word which belongs to all 
of a Kind; as, Man, Woman, City, River, &c. 


Is the Word James a proper or a common Name ? 
Ft is a proper Name, ' becauſe it belongs to ſome 


— 


ame of every Man. 


= 


** * 1 8 _ X EY > * — "IE * FEA id 2 * * *» 
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Particulars by proper Names, is the leaſt artificial, 
| becauſe proper Names being in every Diſtrit ar- 
bitrarily applied, may be unknown to thoſe who 


know the Language perfectiy) well; and as they 


muſt be equally learned both /by the learned and 


unlearned, they can hardly, with Propriety, be con- 


% 


ſidered as Parts of Language. 

To make this more plain, let, for Example, a 
learned Man ſet out from Edinburgh to London, 
and ſuppoſe he never travelled the Road, he will 


be at as great a Loſs for the proper Names of 


| Seats, Villages, Towns, Rivers, &c. betwixt theſe 


two Cities, as the moſt illiterate Man, under the 
ſame Diſadvantage. WY 


| Suppoſe him in London, entirely a Stranger, he 


is ſtill at as great a Loſs for the Names of the 
Streets, Lanes, Courts, Squares, Alleys, public 
Buildings, &c. and even of the proper and diftin- 
guiſhing Names of Multitudes of his own Species 


as well as the unlearned Man. 


4 


Suppoſe him next viewing 3000 Ships upon the 


Thames, here he is again deficient, being as igno- 


rant of the 3000 proper Names belonging to theſe, 
as the illiterate Perſon. Thus, as particular Names 


may be multiplied to infinity, they are not, firiftly 
ſpeaking, Parts of Language. But here we may 


my 


bperceive the exquiſite Art of Language, which, al- 


thers are infinite Particulars, without wander- 


1 "Ing 1 to infinitude, contrives how to denote Things 
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e ſees and meets; all which he muſt earn, 
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The BRITISH GRAMMAR. 77 
Are the Words Man, Woman, proper or common 
Names ? They are common, becauſe they belong to 
all of a Kind; for every Man is called a Man, and 
every Woman is called a Woman, but every Man 
is not called James, nor every Woman Mary, 
Are the Words Horſe, Dog, Ship, River, proper 
or common Names? They are common; for every 
' Horſe is called a Horſe, and every Dog is called a 
Dog, and every Ship is called a Ship, and every 
River is called a River. 5 „„ 
Are the Words Bucephalus, Turk, Terrible, 
Thames, proper or common Names ? They are pro- 
per, becauſe they belong to ſome individual or par- 
_ ticular ones of a Kind, for every Horſe is not called 
Buacephalus, nor every Dog Turk, nor every Ship 
Terrible, nor every River Thame. 
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2 Of NUMBERS. 
| PHERE are four CharaReriſtics viſible in, or 


or n "i 
Gender, and Article. | Yoke BY — 


What is Number? Number is the Diſtinction of 
one, from two, or many. How many Numbers are = 
there? There are two Numbers, the Singular and 1 
the Plural. The Singular Number is uſed when we = 
| ſpeak of one fingle Thing; as, a Boy, a Dog, a 1 
Bock, a Stone, a Tree, &c. The Plural Number is 
uſed when we ſpeak of more Things than one; as, 
Boys, Dogs, Books, Stones, Trees. „„ 
How is the Plural Number formed? The Plural "3 
Number is commonly formed by adding (s) to the _ - ' WM 
Singular; as, Boy, Boys; Tree, Trees, &c. Is the | 
Plural Number always made by adding (s) to the 
Singular? No.; for when the Singular Number ends 
in ch. ih, ſs, or x, then the Pronunciation requires 
that (es) be added to the Singular; as, Church, 
 Church-es; Bruſh, Bruſh-es ; Witneſs, Witneſi-es ; 
Box, Box-es. . nd 
ES ST, NY And 
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And if the Singular Number ends in ſe, ze, ce, or 
pe, pronounced ſoft, then the (8) that is added to 
make the Plural, cannot be heard, except it make 

another intire Syllable; as, Horſe in the Singular one, 


Horſes in the Plural two ; Breeze one, Breezes two; 


Face one, Faces two; Age one, Ages two. 


How do Words that End in (f) and (fe) form their 
Plural ? Words that End in (f) and (fe) do, for eaſe 


in Pronunciation, make their Plural by changing f 
and (fe) into (ves) 3 : | 


, 


Sing, | Plur. Sing. | Plur. 
Calf ][ Calves Self Selves 
Half Ffalves Thief . Thieves 
Knife Knives Wife Wives 
Leaf J Leaves Shelf - Shelves 
„ Loaves Wolf Wolves 
„ oheaf _ r Olleaves-[ ; bo | 


But the following Words ending in () and (ff), 


make their Plural by adding (s); as, Hoof, Hoofs; 
Roof, Roofs ; Grief, Griefs ; Dwarf, Dwarfs; Mi(- 
chief, Miſchiefs; Handkerchief, Handkerchiefs ; 
Relief, Reliefs; Muff, Muffs ; Ruf, Ruffs ; - Cuff; 
Cuffs; Snuff, Snuffs; Stuff, Stuffs; Puff, Puffs; 


Cliff, Cliffs; Skiffs, &c. except Staff, which makes 


Staves in the Plural. 


Some Words have their Plural in (en); as, Child, 
Children; Man, Men; Woman, Women; Ox, 
Oxen; Brother, Brethren, or Brothers; Chieken is 
not Plural; for we ſay Chicken, Singular, Chickens, 


Plural. | 3 
Some Words Form their Plural, contrary to the 
foregoing Rules, and are therefore called irregular; 
3 ö „ x 8 | 


Bing. Plur. | Sing. Phe. 
Die 1 3 Dice renn) 1 Pence 
Mouſe | Mice Tooth Teeth 

Louſe „ ice e [Beet 

SGooſe | Geeſe | Sow | Swine 
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Some Words are uſed alike in both Numbers; as, 
Deer, Hoſe, Sheep? Fern. 
_ - How do we diſtinguiſh the Singular, frrom the 
Plural in thefe Words? We put the Article (a), or 
the Number one before the Singular, to diſtinguiſh. 
it from the Plural; as, a Deer, or one Deer; a 
Sheep, or one Sheep. > Tg 
Have all Words a Singular and a Plural Number? 
No; whatever Nature or Art has made double wants 
the Singular Number; as, Aſhes, Bowels, Bellows, 
Breeches, Entrails, Lungs, Sciſſars, Snuffers, Thanks, 
Tongs, Wages, Alps, Annals, Calends, Creſſes, Ides, 
Nones, &c. Fn | = 2 
A ſtill greatet Number of Words have no Plural; 
as the Names of Men and Women, Cities, Countries, 
Mountains, Rivers, &c. [6]. The Names of ROW 
| | 5 ices, 


* 
— 1 8 - 4 2 


— 
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Ils] As every Genus may be found whole and in- 
tire in each one of its Species; as, Man, Elephant, 
Lion, are each of them diſtinctly a complete and in- 
tire Animal, and as every Species may be found 
whole and intire in each one of its Individuals, as 

Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, are each of them com 

pletely and diſtinctly a Man; ſo every Genus though 
one, is multiplied into many; and every Species tho? 
* one, is alſo multiplied into many, by reference to 
thoſe Beings, which are their proper Subordinàtes. 
But as no Individual has any ſuch Subordinates, it can 
never in Strictneſs be conſidered as many, and fo is 
truly an Individual, as well in Nature as in Name. 
Hence Words following the Nature and Genus of 

Things, ſuch Subſtantives admit of Number as denote 
Genera or Species, while thoſe which denote Indivi- 
duals admit it not. Yet Individuals have ſometimes 

2 Plural Number from the Cauſes following. 5 

I. The Individuals of the human Race are fo large 
a Maltitude even in the ſmalleſt Nation, that it would 
be extremely difficult to invent a new Name for every 
. - 4 | a 


* 
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| Vices, . Habits, - Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, 
Unctuous Matter, as, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue, &e. 
and moſt ſorts of Grain, as Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
PDarnel, except Oats and Tares; Pea makes Peas in 
the Plural; and Bean makes Beans, except from 
Spices, Cloves, and Nutmegs; and from Herbs, Col- 
Worts, Leeks, Artichokes, Cabbages, and Nettles. 
Have AdjeQives any Numbers? No, Adjectives 
have no Difference of Numbers; for as we ſay a 
ood Man, a chaſte Woman, a ſweet Apple, in the 
ingular, ſo we ſay good Men, chaſte Women, ſweet 
„ ,, ne is Corinth. 
Have not Adjectives ſometimes an (s) added to 
them, to make their Plurals ? Ves; but then they 
become Subſtantives; as Goods, for good Things; 
News, for new Things; Whites, for white People; 
ere ooo ITE ko 


—_ 


* 


: - 


new born Individual. Therefore, inſtead of one 
only being called James, and one only John; it hap- 
pens that many are called Ts and many are called 
2 It was thus the Romans had their Plurals 
Marcii and Antonii ; though ſuch Plurals are merely 
accidental, as it is by chance only that the Names 
coincide. 3 | 


+ 


2. There ſeems more Reaſon for ſuch Plurals as the 
Sͤ⸗cipios, Catos, Stuarts, Howards, Hamiltons, &c. 
becauſe a Race or Family is like a ſmaller fort of Spe- 

_ cies ;: ſo that the Family Name extends to the Kin. 

1 Sons as the Specific Name extends to the Indivi- 
3. The: third Cauſe which contributed to make 
proper Names become Plural, was the Valour, Con- 

duct, Virtue, &c. of ſome one Individual, whoſe 

Name became afterwards a kind of common Appel- 
lative to all. thoſe who had Pretenſions to the ſame 
Merit. Thus every great Warriour was called an 

i Alexander; every chaſte Woman a Lucretia; every 
1 12 Painter an Apelles ; and every great Statuary a 


— 
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FAVE we. any Gaſes in our Langua 200? We 
have but one called the Genitive wage? _— 
_ both in the Singular and Hard in (s) or (es), if 
the Pronunciation requires it; as the King's Prero- | 
ative, or the Prerogative of the King; the Churches 
eace, or the. Peace of the Churgh * Virgil s Eneid, 
or the Eneid uf Virgil. | 
Does ('s) when added to a Noun to denote che 
Genitive Caſe, ever fignify his ? No, ('s) always de- 
notes Poſſeſſion or by. nr and fignifies of ; as, 
Man's. Breath, for the Breath of Man; hot Man 
his Breath: Queen Dido's Vow, for the Vom of 
Queen Dido; not Queen Dido his Vow. Diana's 
Chaſtity, 'for the Chaſtity of Diana; not Diana his 
Chaſtity, Plurals ending in (s) have no Genitives. 
Since we have but one Caſe, how do we expreſs the 
Relation that one T hing has to another? The 
Powers of the Nominative and Accuſative Caſes are 
expreſſed by Situation; the reſt of the Caſes by is dg 5 
1 nee loch as of, to, for, with, in. &c. thus: Tos 


Srnovian ee 


* ” b 
2 by * fp P x 5 1 £ * — 


"a A Kin 2 or the King. 1 | 4s 
Sen. Of a King; or of the King. 0 N 
Dat. To a King, or to the W | 


1 Acc. A Ling, 8 2 L 197 \ n 
Voc. King, | 1 
Abl. Wa, 8 PR , or | * | 
N I IA 2 7h 1 L UR us {7's os Ly ; Wert 


"Neat Kings, or the Rok E ah; 
Sen. Of Kings, or of the Kings. 4 
a, To Kings, or to the Rings. 


Ace. King, 'or the ne. 17 8 1 4 FARE 

Voc. Wal or O Kings 4 * 
Abl. Wit oY in, „or + through Kg 1 
2005 EC 4 Kings. . 


ect E 5 Lo : 0 1 have | 
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3 {; 1 have inſerted this Declenſion merely im Compli- 


Caſes, there are in fact no ſuch Things (if we except 
* Genetive Caſe) either in the Englim, or in other 


been — uſoteſs and unneceflary ; and whether 
they were properly Oles vr 9 was much Uiſpured 
i; rows Ancients: e 3 


sz Orroy W 
of O ο | 


HAT do you nciin ky e 1. Gude bs 
14 j1 the Diſtinction of Sex, or the Difference be- 
cd Male and Female: But as our Nonhs have no 
of ee _— we e þ r no Lr 
K | 15 


3 * . y » þ pt Fo 8 , 5 * PR | 
: 4 a 0 * 1 * a 
— 3 e Sen: — — — — 


= - 1) NK ee en from the Troubte of Variety 
=, of: Caſes, By gur Nouns having no ICE; 
= ings; ſo our Language has another great Advantage 
5 ulting from the ſame Cauſe, namely, its having no 
Difference of Genders. © 
It is a general Rule in the Engtiſh Tongue (except 
only when infringed by a Figure of Speech) that no 
Subſtantive is Maſculine, but what denotes x Male 
Animal Subſtance ; none Feminine but what denotes 


w_ ſtance has no Sex, the Subſtantive is always Neuter : 
6: But it it not ſo in Dee Lan . es, nor in many 
of the modern "Tongues. The of them have 
great Multitudes of Words, ſome Maſculine, ſome Fe- 
. minine, which have e to Subſtances, where Sex 


Greek it is Maſcaline, 


Male nor Female ; yet in 
ond in Latin Prming: 50 


. 


Lance to Cuſtom; for häteter we are told about 


1 odern Lang uages. The Nominative, Accuſative, 
— Vocative, and Ablative, have, by Writers of Note, 


of Terminations, fo we have no Difference 


d Feb Animal Subſtance}; and that where the Sub- 


never had Exiſtence. For Example, Mind is neither 


ome a theſe Dif-. 
T4 tinctions 
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ders, how do we he Mee the-Sex ? We diſtinguiſh 
two Genders or the Male and Female Sex, four dif- 
"_— Ways. 


EY We 


_— 1 —_ 


- tions are owing to the mere SIE, of tie 
Word itſelf ; its having fuch a Termination, or its 
belonging to ſuch a Declenſton, often determines its 
Gender. Beſides the Gender varies according to the 
Languages, of even according to the Words intro- 
duced from one Language into another. Thus, Ar- 
bor, a Tree, is Feminine in Latin; but Arbre, i is Ma 


culine in French ; and Dens, a Tooth, is 1 


in Latin; and Dent, i is Feminine in French. 
Further, Gender has ſometimes changed 


in One 


and. the fame Language; for Alvus in Latin, ac- 


cording to Priſcian, was anciently Maſculine, and 


afterwards became Feminine: Navire, a Ship, was 


| re Feminine in French, but is now Ma culine. 
at it ſeems to be a general Rule in all ges 


| than ſack: Subdnatives ate bean conferind ap-ldien- 


| line, which were conſpicuous for the Attributes f 


imparting or communicating ; or which were by Na 
ture as. ſtrong, and efficacious, and that indif- 
Triminately whether to good or to bad; or which had 

claim to eminence, _—_ laudable or otherwiſe. On 


the comrary, the Feminine were ſuch, as were con- 


{picuous for the Attributes either of concei ag 
containing, or of producing, or brioging fort 

which h more of the Paſſive in their Nature, el 
of the Active; or which were peculiarly beautiful and 


amiable; or which had re to ſuch Exxeſſes, as 


were rather Feminine than Maſculine. 
Upon theſe Principles the two greater b 
| have been considered, one as Maſculine, the other as 
' Feminine; the n Maſculine, from communicat- 


1 t, as well as from the vigorous Warmth and 8 


of his Rays. The Moon as Feminine, from 
: — the 5 55 only ef another's Light, and 


8 _— 2 ad; is - 


F - - 
* 1 _ PORES — 
ere ents — 
4 
1. eng Fo 


| $4 The e Saia. 
1. We expreſs the Dienen 25 dex Gfferent 
Words; thus, PEGS 8 ” 


2 * = | k 4 FRY Fo. 1 "Re 


— — * * N _— 
0 * ** 


among aca . (Ship) i is Feminine, from 
being a Receiver and Container of various Things ; 
as, Men, Arms, Proviſions, &c. And City and 
Country: are F eminine, from being not only the Con- 
tainers and Receivers, but alſo, as it were the Mo- 
there and Nurſes of their reſpective Inhabitants. 
Time is by the Greeks and Engliſh juſtly conſider- 
"2 as:Maſculine, from has mighty nr 1 ec 
Thing around 155 ba 46 


/ noble; Time has 3 that ſorry Artif, H E TY 
3 5 khr ſurely makes, whate er he handles, worle. 
1 7 is from. the Has irrefifible : Power that the 
gliſh Death, has been conſidered as Maſculine ; ; 
as likewiſe his Brother Sleep. 
5 W ack with moſt of its dies, are all W 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance; and ſo 
Vice becomes Feminine of Courſe, as being Virtue's 
natural oppolite.. 
The Fancies, Qaprionns _ kekle- Changes of 
8 taken together, make a very natural Female. 
And the Furies were made Female, becauſe Female 
Paſſions of all Kinds were conſidered as ſuſceptible 
of greater Excefs than Male Paſſions : 80 Virgil, 
' Eneid'7. 445. has repreſented the Furies, as T bings 
5 fuperlatively outrageous. _ 
It is worth while ta remark, that PEER h the above- 
| mentioned Words are diverſified with Genders, both 
in the learned and in moſt modern Languages, yet as 
they never vary the Gender which they have once 
acquired, our Langoage has a Ny omg ere 
which theſe have not. 
For Example, we cannot day; * 7 Irtus, or lie 


. e is its own n Reward or * is her 
own 


1 la Vertu, or le Firtu; but we can ſay in 


Maid, : 
Pn 5 T Virgin. b 
| Boar, Sow... 
Boy, Girl. 
| Bridegroom, Bride. 
Brother, Siſter. 
Buck, . | Doe. 5 
Bull, Cow. 
Bulloc, 42 3 5 
E = ; 
bs: 1 
8 n 


Drone, Bee. 


ſhe Cat for the Female. 
3. 
Word to diftinguiſh the Sex; as, a Man-Servant, a 


7 


* , 


1 
'Þ 


ni 


Father, Mother. 
Friar, Nun. 
Gander, Gooſe. 

a ne ee 5 | Mare, * 


Male. Femsle-. 
| Hotband. ,.- Wife; 
4 Kin | : Queen, 
Lore , F Lady. 
Lad. Lafs. 
Man, Woman. 
Maſter, Dame. 
Milter,  . Spawner. 
Nephew, Niece. 
Rain,. RU. 
Sloven, Slut. 
Son, Daughter. 
Stag, Hind. 
Uncle, Apat. 
Widower;z Widow. 
| [ Wizzard, Nd — wp 
| Whoremonget, | Str are pot. 
FF 2 1 


N Bat ens nog ts Hud + one. Word to e ape bot! 
Sexes; ; as, Child, Goat, Cat, &c. then we TS an- 
other Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex; thus, a Male 
Child, a Female Child; a he Goat for the Male, a 
ſhe Goat for the Female; a he Cat for the Male, a 


We ſometimes add Fer rg Subſtantive to ths 


* 


r 
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| 
a 


n 
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* a 


* * 


own Reward ; Time maintains its wonted Pace, or 


Time maintains his wonted Pace. 


This Liberty en- 


ables us to mark with a peculiar Force, the Diflinc- 
tion between the ſevere or logical Style, and the or- 
namental or rhetorical. 
When we ſpeak of Words naturally Avid of I 
Sex, as Neuters, we ſpeak of them as they are, and 
as becomes a logical Enquiry. When we give them 


Sex by making 


them Maſculine or Feminine, they 


are thenceforth perſonified ; and as a kind of intelli- 
ent Beings, become the proper Ornaments either of 


N 


Merie or ve Poetry. 


Cock-Latk,, a Haba der E. 
4. In the following Words, the Female is diſtin- 
guiſhed ones the RR _ we the Fame 


ef; % e | 
Abhot, Abbeſs,”. 15 — ; Jench. | 
Agr, _ Atreſs, Lion, Lioneſs. 


Adulterer, Adultereſs  -|Marquis, Marchionefs, 
Ambaſſador, Ambailadreſs. Maſter, . Miſtreſs. 
Baron, Baroneſs. Patron, Patroneſs. 
Count, Counteſs. Priace, Princeſs. 
Deacon, | Deaconets, - Ibrior, Prioreſs. 
Duke, Dutcheſs. + 1 Posted. 
Ele&or, Electreſs. t, Propheteſs. 
Dmperor, Empreſs. „ Shepherdefs, * 
Governor, | Governcts, - D 1 Sorcereſs. 
Heir, Heireſs.  {Tator, Tutreſs. 
dete, | Hanrols, vice, Viſcounteſs, 


1 There ine chess Words 1 (ah. Adminiieater, Ad- 
1 ; Exeeutor, Executrix, Teſtator, T eſta- 
trix. Note, that the commom Wards we ufe to ex- 
| preſs the Difference of Sex byF%are, he and ſhe. 
When we ſpeak of the Male Sexz: we uſe the Word 
be; and when we ſpeak of the Female Sex, we uſe 
the Word ſhe : But when when we ſpeak of a Thing 
that is Neuter, i. e. neither of the Male nor Female 

any mb pr cg. we whe tha Word, 


} -Sparrom, A. Hen-Spatrow ; a 


—- 3 


a.coeo<.co wit © 
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; = serie Iv. 5 


1 ; _ or be Arien. >, eg 


"Ra; rg. Ns + 


| 14 = eſs 5 i a een, for 1 more par- 
„deals La Fang determining of its Signification; 
zs à Man, that is, ſome Man or other, or any Man, 
in a large and undetermined Senſe. The Man, that is, 
Tome particular Man known,. or ſpoken of before. 
How many Articles are there in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage? There are two, (a) and (the) 3 a theſe are 
really Adjectives, as they are added” to 1 — and 
| cannot ſubfiſt, or convey any Idea without them. 
Wbere is a written? A is written before: a Word 
| beginning with a Conſonant; but when the Werd 
begins with a Vowel, or (h), if the (h) be not 
ſounded, then we write (an) inſtead of (af; as, an 
an Apple, an Evil, an Eye, an Hour, an Hoſt, 
3 eir, an Honour; bat a Hand, a Fart, a Hare, 2 
&c. becauſe the (h) is ſounded. . A is an Article of 
Number, and fignifies one; as, a Man, i i. e. on | 
Man; An Hour, i. 2. one 8 E 
| What 1s the Difference: * a and. the ny Ao or 
(an) enotes the applyi a general Word to {ome 
mdividual Perſon — Fung, — large Senſe, i. e. not 
: telling what particular Perſon, or Thing we mean; 
| as, a Hoſe, i. e. any Horſe; a Dog, i. e. any 
dog; a Church, i. e. any: Church; a Town, i. e. 
ome Town or other; A, or an, is therefore ſet only 
before Words of the Singular Number... 
The is called a demonſtrative Anidez becauſe it 
K what particular Perſon or Thing we mean z 
as, the Horſe; that is, ſome particular Horſe ſpoken 
of, or known before; the Dog, the Churchy the 
— | * ſome 7 Pot rs — and W 
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are looking, is neither 4 


- . . N 


* 
* 
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The is therefor written before both the Singular 


and Plural Number; as, the Man, the Men; the 


_ Horſe; the Horſes 3 the Aſs, the Aﬀes [8]. 
. f me 


5 1 4 wa #44 ds . : * * — a 
"Wwe » 2 r 1 RR 2 
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Is] As individual Subſtances are infinitely more 
numerous, than for each to admit of a particular 
Name; we to fupply this Defe& when any Indivi- 


dual oecurs, which either wants a proper Name, or 
whoſe proper Name is not known, aſcertain it, as 


well as we can, by referring to its Species; or if the 


Species be unknown, then at leaſt to ſome Genus. 
For Example, a certain Object occurs with a Head 


and Limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the Powers of 


Self-Motion and Senſation; if we know it not as an 
Individual, we refer it to its proper Species, and call 


* 3 it Lion, Horſe, Dog; Or the like; 1 N none "of theſe 


Names fuit, we go to the Genus, and call it Ani- 
mal. But this is * · ny. ub the Thing at which we 


it is an Individual, either known or unknown; 


ſeen for-the firſt Time, or ſeen before, and now re- 


membred. It is here we ſhall diſcover the Ufe of the - + 
- two Articles. ET r . G0 


_ A reſpects our primary Perception, and denotes 
Individuals as unknown; the, reſpeds our ſecondary 


, 


Perception, and denotes Individuals'as known, 


* 


pecies nor a Genus; but 


Fer Example, if 1 ſee an Object paſs by which F_ 


never ſaw before, I fay, There goes a" Beggar with a 
long Beard. The Man departs, and returns ſome- 


& 


time after, when I ſay, There goes the Beggar with 


the long Beard. Here thoagh the Artiele is only 


changed, and the reſt remains unaltered, yet we can 


eaſily perceive the Force of this apparently minute 
change. 134 n 0 F 4 I EEE ? 8 
The Individual onee vague and undetermined, is 


now recognized as ſomething known, merely by the 
view within the Mind, and tacitly inſinuates a kind of 
previous Acquaintance, by referrin 


= : 2 1.8 
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ing the preſent Per- 
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r Are the Articles placed before the Pronouns, or | 

E proper Names? No, the Articles are never put be- 3 
fere the Pronouns, nor the proper Names of Men, 1 

2 Women, Kingdoms, Cities, nor the particular Names A 

. of Virtues, Vices, Metals, Corns, Herbs, except 

; when we ſay, by Way of Diſtinction, he is a Ha- 

: WU milton, he is a Howard, i, e. one whoſe Name 1s 

, r n,, TG Eon ens 

We ſometimes put the Article (the) before the pro- 


per Names of Ships, Rivers, Mountains, &c. when 
'a Subſtantive is underſtood; as, he commands the | 
Defiance, i. e. the Ship called the Defiance; he 1 
lies in the Thames, i. e. in the River Thames; the 
1 runs through Italy, and parts it from the 
Alps, i. e. the Mountains, Apennine, and Alps. 

hy have not the Pronouns and preper Names the 


fa we 


* 1 
<A> 
r ; AE PO Roe 1 
— + * * — F * —— 12 * 


Article put before them? Becauſe the Article is only | 2 ] 
pu before Words which require defining ;-and the 9 
ronouns and proper Names do of themſelves parti- 3 


1 
; 
— "MIS N Pp 3 
. yen” * 4 1 7 — 7 
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cularly diftinguiſh the Things or Perſons of which we 


Mm 


a 
* * 9 9 * 
* * # , a7 


| Ception, to a like Perception already paſt. Thus 
We ſee the Uſe and Force of the Articles in our 
Language; and how the Senſe is changed by chang- © 
ing of them, though we leave every other Word of 
the Sentence untouched, —And Nathan ſaid to Da- 
vid. thou art the Man. In that ſingle. diminutive © 
Word (the), all the Force and Efficacy of the Rea- 
ſoning is contained. Let the Article be changed, and 
then ſee what will become of the Prophet and his 
Reaſoning — And Nathan ſaid unto David thou art a 
Man. How ſenſeleſs and impertinent would' this laſt 
Poſition have been? And how will a minute Change 
in Principles lead to a mighty Change in Effects? 
Scaliger therefore concluded too precipitately, that 
Articles were uſeleſs, becauſe the Latin has none: 
though that Language is often ambiguous for want 
. of them. Thus'when the Devil ſaid to our Saviour, —_— 
Si tu 65 filius Dei, it may ſignify either, If thou · art 
| Son of God, or the Son of GW. 
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Oo. he Barren nan. 
the John, the Thomas, The Articles are de- 


finite and indefinite: The definite Article is (the), 
which determines the Senfe to ſome particular Perſon 


not determine the Senſe of the: Word to any particu- 
lar Perſon or Thing. 


Does not the Article (the) ſocetimes 3 ive the Force 
of proper Names to common Names? Yes ; for City 
is a Name common to many Places; and Speaker, 
is a Name common to many Men; yet if we prefix 


the Speaker, an hi Officer in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. Thus, by an Sealy Tranſition, the Article from 
denotin Reference, comes to denote Eminence alſo; 


the 4 means Ariftode. 


0" H A P. Iv. 
of the Apjzevivs, with i its Compariſon. 


H 
Wh Word which expreſſes the Qualities, Manners, 
or Properties of a Noun ' Subſtantive 3; as, good, 
bad, Vile, Fooliſh; virtudus, vicious, tall, Tatle, 
rich, poor, generous, honeſt, ſober, c. Are all 
- AdjeRives, and expreſs the Qualities or - Properties of 
the Noun (Man); as, a good Man, à bad Man, 


* 


— 


Ge. 88 hero, broad, thick, chin, black, White, 
p)!town n, yellow, red. green, Kc. are -A& 
01 denote the "Qualities er Fropert 8 
(Coch) ; as; narrow Cloth, Broad Cloth, * 
| hin Cloth, blacle Cloth; white Cloth, Ke. 
What is the Difference betwixt 2 Noon 99155 Ad- 
Jective ? A Noun Subftantive is the Thing itſelf, and 


„ 


c 


- Gold nſelf, without regard 
2 os 2 © 2 


kt : for it would be abſurd to fay, the I, the i 
ou, 


5 or Thing, The itidefinite Article is (a), which does 


the Article, Wo OP means our Metropolis ; and 


as the Poet, by Way of Eminence, means Homer 3 ] 


AT is an AdjeQive ? An Adﬀjeive 1 is a 


2 wife Man, a fooliſh' Man, a virtious Man, 


edtives, and 
f * the Noun , 
& Cloth 


ba . 


Wosz, of itſelf, 23 Gold is the Subſtance ef Gala, o or”. 


The We Gian, 


the for can make Senſe or convey a Fe e Idea by it- * 
de- ſelf ; As, What did he betray Country for ? 
te), Anſauer. Gold. 
ſon -The Adjective having no Subſtance of its own, is ' A 
des E --4 dependent on, and inhefent in the Subſtantive, and 4 
cu- can make no Senſe by itſelf; as, What did he be- 9 
- tray his Country For * Anfer. Yellow : Here the | 
rce Adjective yellow can convey no perfect Idea till the ; 
ity Noun Gold be joined to it. 
er, Can Adjectives be added to Nouns only? Adige Hf 
fix tives are capable, preſerving their Nature, of bein i 
nd added to Nouns only, in order to explain their Man- A 
ia ner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Number, 
Fig 9 Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, —_— 
03 ow may we readily diſtinguiſh an Adjective from 
r; © Noun? * Adjective can make Senſe with the 

Word Thin after it; 45, ood Thing, \a bad 

Thing, a Thing 2 black Thing Thing, &c. hut a 

Noun canes z for it by tr be abſurd: to ſay, a Man 25 

Thing, a Ho e Thing, a Houſe Thing, a Jd = „ 
Es, a Thoma, Thing, &c. _ 3 _— 
, Do not N ſometimes ſtand by henifitves * = 
Ves: ; but then a Subſtantive is alwa: x underſtood 5 ; 
bh as, Do: you ride the white or the blac 93 9 B 
55 underſtood to both. Try to hit the white (Mark 
, underſtood. The juſt Kal live by Faith ; (Man) is I 
. == underſtood, that is, be juſt Mas Mall, C. I . "8 
n - an Adjestive lignifies nothing. by itſelf, and can 8 - Pak RE _ 
f - _ vey nodes to the Mind, without a. Noun Subſtan- | © 3. 
» tive expreſſed or underſtood. —— 
bs There are a fort. of Words. deemed Adjeftives —_— 
. that derive themſelves immediately from Nouns, 7 —_— 
1 rather they are nothing elſe but Nouns put for, £3 
1 After the Manner of es and joined do the 3 
A | ue WW by a Hyphen; thus, Sea-Horle, Sen. S 
| Trout, Wer- Trout, 000 old-Ring, | 8 elf. e Se, e 
: ® Murder, CRY f 4 2353 
| It is with more Propriety chat we derive Adj j6c- 23 


7 tives 1 N 1 as from N 
jar . Jalta ian Fay, 2 latonic, r 
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. ſay, the Newtonian Philoſor y, the Ciceronian Style, 2 
the Julian Period, &c. Suc Adjectives are, indeed, 1 * 
- arbitrary, as * roper Names may be conyerted into : 4 
AdjeQtives at Pleaſure, The 
It is in like Manner we detive Adjeftives from | "On 
common Names + as from Braſs, Gold, Wood, &c. | _ (a 
we derive brazen, golden, wooden, &c. and fay, a 2 
7 Trumpet, 5 * Candleſtick, 2 wooden on 
Have. AdjeQtives any C “ ' Adj Seer in the = 
Engliſh Language have neither Cafe, Gender, nor c 
Number ? [9]. 9 
Do not Adjedives admit of Compattibg'r Yoo * 
and Adjectives only's "they being only capable of 
having their Significations increaſed or diminiſhed. _ 
hat is Compariſon ? Compariſon is he increaſing _ o 
or decreaſing wh Dug on of a Word 1 1 4 
2 —— — — = — po . to! 
191 dag Adjeltives, as marking "Httribute oy 
Lan have no Sex, yet their having (in the learned , wi 
Lan ruages) Terminations ' conformable. to the 5 * 
Number, and Caſe of their Subſtantives, Teen - 
have led Grammarians into that ſtrange Abſordity of : 9 
ranging them with Nouns ; though the Adjestive and ; 
_ Noun are of a different Genus, and eonſequently, F* 
are really different Parts of Speech. Nobody will ” 
5 5 aſſert, that an Adjective is as much the Name of LL 
a Thing as the Subſtantive: For the Subſtantive re- " 
1 all that is efſencial to _the Nature of the 1 
i 
| 1 
154 may be a N ot . od], 0 
_ Tome Senſe, may be {aid to be his Name, ef Tt 18 
- not equally as much-his Name as Man; this laſt „ 2 


preſenting all that is eſſential to his Nature. "the other | 
only har is accidental. For there 1 dan de no. need 
of Ladis any Thing to the Subſtantive Far, bat 1s 

accidental, as what is pe <a wy Al is Ir 
9 Subltantive a 


ees 3 thus. we FER one Thing is ; white, another = 
„ | wee; and a third whiteſt. LD | 
D + How many Degrees of Compariſon are there $ 
There are three; "the Poſitive, the Comparative, and : 
n the Superlative. 5 
7 What is the Poſitive Degree? It js the AdjeQive. 
. itſelf ſim aply... without any Compariſon was, White, 
1 ſoft, har 
The Comparative increaſes or diminiſhes che po- 
> ſitive in Signification, - 
The Superlative increaſes or diminiſbes the Signi- 5 
fication of the Poſitive or N to a 1127 bigh 
or a very low Tones. liel. * „„ 
f ; 9 = 8 How | ——. 
8 Lede The N wiel ſpeaking, 1 no Dao _ 
of Compariſon, becauſe it does not compare Things, -. 
together: however, it has always been accounted one. 0 
. by moſt Grammarians, becauſe the other two are wi 
founded upon, and formed from it. A 
Mr. Harris obſerves, that there cannot well "4, 1 
more than two Degrees; one to denote fimple Ex- 13 V 
ceſs, and one to denote Superlative. Were we in- | E 
. deed to introduce more Degrees than theſe, we ought, 1 
perhaps, to introduce infinite, which is abſurd, For * 
why ſtop at. a limited Number, when in all 8 5 - if 
jects, ſuſee ttible of Intenſion, the intermediate Excolſes | * 
are in a Manner infinite? 5 Y 
There are infinite Degrees of more his. 833 1 
the firſt Ample white, and the Superlative whiteſt ; 3 
the ſame. may he f. ſaid of, more Rrong,. more = E 
more minute, &. 2 2p 9 
The Bochise of Craze about” three ſuch wm 
Degrees, which they call the Poſitive, the Compara-. *Y 
tive, and the dern Poſen be rv be abſurd; © 
F tive, 4 « ma h a 1 Kamh . uM 
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Mow is the Com . Degree formed! ? It is 
formed by adding the' Syllable fer to the Poſitive, 
when it ends nes. a Conſonant, * the Letter (r) 


only, if the Poſitive ends in (e); ſoft, ſofter 1 


white, whiter. We alſo form the Chparitive by 


putting the Sign (more) before the Poſitive ; +8, 


ſofter, or more foft ; whiter, or more white. 


* 


FH o is the « Superlative Degree formed? The 8 uper- 


latiye Degree. is formed by 4 l 0 the Sylable leſt) 
to the Polftive, when it ends wit Conſonant, as, 


ſoft, ſofteſt ; or (ſt) ouly, if the Poſitive ends in (e) ; 


as, White, whiteſt. 


The Superlative is alſo. formed by putting the 


Signs moſt, very, or exceeding, before the Pofitive ; 

as, whiteſt, or moſt, very, or exceeding white. 
What Adiectives are thoſe that form their Com- 
Bc b mn the Wards more before them, and 


1 Super 2 y putting the Word moſt, very, 


e Betore them ? They are f Ajefttocs con- 
' fiſting of two or more SyHables, and d derived 
from the * and terminate . 


e ee bomge 
en | | golden 

| ous by | | virtuous | 
n * benevolent 


2 7 moſt x ſablime of all Phan 44 malt i be Sel 
theſe” Comparatives, as well the fimp! dhe Su- 
perlative, ſeem 3 to por their rel 
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May we not ſay, benevolent, benevolenter, for the 
Comparative, and benevolenteſt for the Su perlative ? 
Ng, moft Words of two Syllables, but "eſpecially 
Polyſyllables, do not_ admit of Compariſon by the 


Terminations er and eſt, but are compared only 


by more and moſt; as, benevolent; more benevo- 
lent ; moſt, very, or exceeding benevolent. _ - 


maſt? Yes all AdjeRives way be compared by more 


and .moſt, although they have Comparatives and 


, foſter, or more ſoft; ſofteſt, or moſt ſoft, © © 
| Note, that in regular Compariſon, more is of. 
tener uſed chan the Superlaiv moſt; as. more ſoft, 
more white, &c. are oftener uſed for ſofter,” whiter, 
than maſt. ſoft,” moſt' white, &c. for ſofteſt, whiteſt: 
Are all Adjectives compared. by adding (er) or. 
arative, and (eft) and (moſt) to 


N regularly formed by er and eft; as, 
fo b | 32 


the Superlative? 


compared; as, 


Poſ. Com. f s Super. 7 Pofſ. W Com \T 1. Super. > 
bad, worſe, worſt, . | much, more, moſt, 
before, former, firſt, © ] 1 


D e ©» 
- 


3 


* X . 


jectives cannot be compared, becauſe their Sjgnifica- . 
tions do not, admit of increaſe ; as, all, each, every, | 


& 
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is more ali ig we Superative 2. a molt learned 
Man, -a moſt brave Man,—that is to ſay, not the 
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braveſt and moſt learned Man that ever exiſted; but 
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. per” 


any, ſome, i one, two, &c.. Tra]. 1s it not bad Engliſh 


to ſay more ſofter, moſt ſofteſt ? Ves: it is abſurd 
either to ſpeak or write ſo; for we ought to ſay 


- ſofter, or more ſoft ; ſofteſt or moſt ſoft ; becauſe the 
Termination (er) in "Compariſon, ſignifies as much as 


| (more), and (eſt), as much as (moſt) ; ſo that more 
1 fofter, would fignify as much as more more holt; z and 


molt ſofteſt, as penn 6 as moſt moſt ſoft. _ 
There are ſome Superlatives to be found in Mil- 


5 ton and other writers, which are obſolete, and ought 
not to be imitated ; as the Utterance is difficult, and 

che Sound diſagreeable to an Engliſh Ear. Such are 
ee virtuoùſeſt, famouſeſt, Powerful leſt, by Mil- 

kon; triflingeſt, by Ray ; inventiyeſt, by A cham ; 


mortaliſt, by Bacon; naturalleſt, by Wotton. | 
Their Comparatives are alſo to be deſpiſed, as fa- 
 mouler, mortaler, triflinger, 1 
In ſhort, it is a general Rule in the Engliſh 
Tenge that Adjectives of two Syllables in general, 
but eſpecially Polyſyllables, are e th more 
mg mol, and not wks er 18 eſt. 
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1 All Adj ONE which 1 that ne of 


* 2 m—_— Eos 


mi ariſing from their Figure, as when we ſay, a 


circular Table, a quadrangular Court, a 3 
Piece of Metal, &c. do. not admit of Compariſon; ; 
<1 all Things participating the ſame Figure, par- 
 ticipate it equally, if they participate it at all: ſo 
that if two Bodies be both 5 

Cannot be more or leſs ſo, than the other, . 


The fame holds true of all AdjeRtives OL de- 
finite Quantities, whether continuous. or diſcrete, ab- 


ſolute or relative; as the two-foot Rule A, cannot 
be more a two· foot Rule than any other of the 
ſame Length. Fifty. Elephants:cannot be more fifty, 
than fifty Mice. I A and B be both triple or qua- 
druple to C, they cannot be m e te, or more 
E one, than the other. e „ 
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Of the P.Ronouns, 


as „ UW ⏑ % fo gu. 


HAT is a Pronoun ? A Pronoun is a Part of 

VV Speech which is often uſed inſtead of a Noun 

Subſtantive common, and ſupplies the Want of a 

Noon proper; as inſtead of ſaying, I James did it, I 

ſay, I did it; and inſtead of ſaying, thou John didſt 
mit Mid, I fy he Hl.... ES 
How many Perſons are there in Diſcourſe? There 
| are three Perſons or Heads, which comprehend all the F 
; Branches of Diſcourſe or Speech; for we either ſpeak 
_ of ourſelves, to another, or of another [42]. 8 # 


"AY F c 
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[Iz] As all Diſcourſe muſt paſs between Particy- 
f lars or Individuals, ſuch will often happen to be re- 
4 ciprocally Objects till the Inſtant of Meeting, un- 
; not Addreſs the other, when he knows not his Name, 
. nor explain himſelf by his ow]n Name, of which the 
: bother is wholly ignorant; and finding Nouns Subſtan- 
0 tive cannot anſwer the Purpoſe, the Speaker betakes I 
himſelf to the Expedient of Indication or Pointing = 
with the Finger or Hand. But the Authors of Lan- I 
2 : guage not ſatisfied with this, invented a Race of 
N Nords called Pronouns, not only to ſupply this 
* Pointing, but alſo to land 3 in order to re- 
„move the Tediouſneſs and Indecorum of being qbliged. | 
to name-ourſelves often by our proper Names, Theſe © |} 
Pronouns are diſtinguiſhed into three ſeveral Sorts, | 
_ #The Pronoun I, of the firſt Perſon; was introduced 
. to ſupply the Place of Pointing, and the Name of 1 
5 | Sp kak 1 3 Winne J ice, &c. ö 
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8 Again, 
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How many Kinds of Pronouns are there ? There 


are four Kinds of Pronouns, viz. Perſonal, Demon- 
ſtrative, Relative, and Interrogative. Which are the 
Perſonal Pronouns? The Perſonal Pronouns are I, 


thou, you, he, ſhe, thee, him, her. Which are the 
Demonſtrative Pronouns ? The Demonſtrative Pro- 


_Houns ns this, wa! JJ 7 Hare 


53 
. 


— 
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— 
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Again, to avoid Pointing, 484 the too frequent 
Ae of the Name of the Perſon addreſſed, 
thou, the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, was Invent- 
ed; as, thou readeſt, thou heareſt, c. 

And laſtly, When neither the Speaker, nor Perſon 

addreſſed, was the Subject of Diſcourſe, but ſome 
third Object, to avoid a Repetition of the Names of 
Perſons or Things, the Pronoun of the third Perſon 
was invented, viz. he, ſhe, it. | 
13] The Demonſtratives this and that, 815 their 
Plurals theſe and thoſe, the ſame, are not Pronouns, 
but AdjeCtives ; for they are not put for Nouns, as 
- Pronouns are, but are added to Subſtantives juſt as 
other Adjectives; as, this Man, that Woman, theſe 
— theſe Women, the ſame Houſe. If they ſtand 
by themſelves, ſome Subſtantive is underſtood; as, 
this is Virtue, (Habit) may be underſtood, this Ha- 
bit is Virtue; give me that—(Book) or ſome other 
Subſtantive is underſtood. ' Therefor, as the genuine 
Prondun always ſtands by itſelf, aſſuming the Power, 
and ſupplying the Place of a Noun ; and as the ge- 
naine Article never ſtands by itſelf, but has always A 
Noun for its Support as much as the Adjective; it is 
from the near Relation betwixt Articles and the fol- 
lowing Words, this, that, the ſame, any, other, all, 
ſome, &c. that have acquited the Name of pro- 
nominal Articles. And indeed, if the Eſſence of an 
Article be to define and aſcertain, ; they are more pro- 
perly Articles than any Thing elſe. Thus, when we 
ſay, this Picture I approve, but that I diſlike ; here, 
by the Help of the Definitives this and that, we 
Ming down the * is to denote two 
| | Individuals, 
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this makes in-the Plural theſe; and that makes thoſe, 


That is often, but inelegantly uſed inſtead of who, 


whom, which. Which are the Relative and Interro- 
gative Pronouns ? He, that, who, whom, without 3 


ueſtion, are called Relatives; and what, which, 


who, whom, whoſe, when we aſk a. Queſtion, are 


called Interrogatives [14]. Note, that, whoſe, and 


its, are Genitives, inſtead of, of whom, of it. 


- 1 * 8 ES * 2 42 


yy 


— 


. * 4 * : ; 


| Individuals, the one as the more near; the other as 


the more diſtant. - So when we ſay, ſome. Men are 


virtuous, but all Men are mortal; the natural Effect 


of this all and /ome is to define that Univerſality and 
Particularity, which would remain indefinite were we 


to take them away. So in theſe Sentences, ſome 
Subſtances have Senſation, others want it; —chuſe 
any Way of acting, and ſome Men will find Fault, 
&c. Here ſome, other, any, ſerve all of them to 


define different Parts of a given whole; /ome to de- 
note a definite Part; any to denote an indefinite; 


and other to denote the remaining Part when a Part 


has been afſumed alread . „ 

[14] The Interrogative and Relative Pronoun mu- 
tually paſs into each other; for when the Relative be- 
comes an Interrogative, it ſtill retains its Relative 
Character as much as ever. The Difference is, that 
the Refative has Reference to a Subject which is an- 


tecedent, definite, and known; the Interrogative has 
Reference to a Subject which is ſubſequent, indefinite, 
and unknown, and which is expreſſed and aſcertained 


in the Anſwer,. As, Who firſt ſeduced: them to that 
foul Revolt? The very. Queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes a Se- 


_ dficer, to which, though unknown, the Pronoun, 
Who, has a Reference. Anſvber. The infernal Ser- 


pent.—Here in the-Anſwer we have the Subject, 


which was indefinite aſcertained; ſo that the (who) - 

in the Interrogation, is as much a Relative, as if it 
had been ſaid originally without any Interrogation at 

all, 
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How are the Pronouns, who, which, and what, 
uſed ? When we ſpeak of Perſons we uſe who; as, 
Who is that Man? The Miniſter who preached ; 
Alexander who conquered, &c. But when we ſpeak 
. of Things, we uſe, which and what; as, the Ship 
which firſt engaged—the Houſe which flands upon 
the Hill—what Book is that ?—what Hat is that; 

Has the Pronoun Number? The Pronoun of each 
Perſon has Number; (I) has the Plural (we), becauſe 
there may be many Speakers at once of the ſame 


Sentiment; as well as one, who, including himſelf, 
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ſpeaks the Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the Plu- 


Tal (yon), becauſe a Speech may be ſpoken to many, 


as well as to one. (He) has the Plural (they) be- 
cauſe the Subject of Difcourſe is often many at once. 

Have not the Pronouns a twofold State? Ves, the 
Pronouns have-a twofold State, both in the Singular 
and Plural Number. The firſt State is called the 
foregoing State, as, I, we; the ſecond State is called 


the following State, as, me, us. The Pronoun is 


uſed in the foregoing State, when it goes before the 
Verb; as, I write, not me write; we know, not us 


know. And alfo when it is ſet alone in an Anſwer ; 


as, who faid it? I, not me. Who did it? We, not 
"us. But it is uſed in the following State, when it 
follows the Verb or Prepoſition ; as, the Man loves 
me, not I; John ſent to me, not to I. Which are 
the Pronouns poſſeſſive ? From the State called che 


following State comes ſeveral others, called Pronouns 


Poſſeſſive, becauſe they ſignify Poſſeſſion; as, from 
me, come my and mine; from thee, come thy and 
nr Vo oe neo EE 

What is the Difference betwixt my and mine, thy 


and "thine, her and {hers, our and ours, your and 
yours, their and theirs ? We uſe, my, thy, her, our, 


your, their, whenr they are joined with Subſtantives, 
or the Word own; as, my Book, my own Book; 
thy Book, thy 'own Book; her Book, her own 
Book, &c. But mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, 
theirs, are uſed when the Subſtantive is underſtood ; 
as, this Houſe is mine, this Houſe is thine, hers, 
R ))%%% VVV ens OY 
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ours, yours, theirs, that is, this Houſe is my Houſe, 
thy H uſe, &c. Ours, yours, hers, theirs, are ap- 

lied to Nouns both of the Singular and Plural 

umber; as, this Houſe is ours, thefe Houſes are 
ours. 80 is own added to Poſſeſſives of both Num- 
bers; as, 3 our own Houſe. Own 


is emphatical, and implies Oppoſition ; as, I ride 


my own Horſe, that is, not a borrowed Horſe. It 
was begun and finiſhed by my own Hand, i. e. 


without the Aſſiſtance of any other Perſon. When 


or to Perſonal Pronouns, as, . himſelf, itſelf, thems 
ſelves, it, like own, becomes emphatical, and ex- 
preſſes Oppoſition ; as, I went myſelf, i. e. not an- 


other. You ruin yourſelves by Temerity. Self is al- 


ways a Subſtantive, as, himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, 


* 


are put by Corruption for his ſelf, it ſelf, their 


ſehes. 
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Here follows a Table of all the Pronouns, pre- 


ſenting at one View their foregoing” and followi 


State, with their Poſfeffives to be uſed with or wit 
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What Pronouns are of the firſt, ſecond, and "Hg 
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are of the ſecond Perſon; thou or you, of the ſecond 
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Perſon Singular; ye or you, af the ſecond Perſon 


Plural. | 99 | „ ; 5 3 | 
3 In ſpeaking of another, if of the Male Sex, we 


ſay he; if of the Female Sex, we ſay ſhe but if we 


ſpeak of a Thing that is neither of the Male nor Fe- 


male Sex, we uſe the Word it; and if we ſpeak of 


mote Things than one, let them be of the Male or 
Female Sex, or Neuer, i. e. without Life, we uſe 
the Word they; and theſe Words; he, ſhe, it, are of 


the third Perſon Singular, and they, of the third Per- 
Aud ſo likewiſe all other Nouns, 
when ſpoken of, are of the third Perſon : Of the 


ſon Plural [15], 
third Perſon Singular, if only one Perſon or Thing 


be ſpoken of; of the third Perſon Plural, if more 


| than one Perſon or Thing be ſpoken of, 


"IVF — _— ___. 


duc * —_ N 9 — »» 


(151 The firſt ind ſecond Perſons have no Diſtinc- 5 


tions of Sex, either in the learned or modern Lan- 


guages ; becauſe the Speaker and Hearer being ge- 
nerally preſent to each other, it would have been ſu- 


22 to have marked a Diſtinction by Art, which 


from Nature, and even Dreſs, was commonly af 0 
rent on both Sides. But this does not hold with Re- 


| ſpect to the third Perſon, of whoſe Character and Di- 
ſtinctions, including Sex among the reſt, we often _ 


know no more than what we learn from the Diſ- 


courſe. | And hence it is, that the third Perſon, even 


in Engliſh, as well as moſt other Languages, has its 


7 


it, 


| Genders, viz. the triple Diſtinction of he, ſhe, and 
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7H A 7 is a Vetb? A Verb is a Word which. 
expreſſes What is affirmed of ſaid of Things; 
and denotes Being, Doing, or Suffering [16]. 


as, to hanp, to le, to fit, to ſtand, to be cold, 
S446 wet, to grieve, to languiſh, &c. 

he * 3 Doitig denotes all Manner of Action; 455 to 

dance, to play, to write, to teach, to fight, ae 
3. Suffering denotes" the Impreſſions that Perſons 

or Things receive when acted upon; as, I am burn- 

thou art bruiſed, he is whipped, K > 

How may A Verb be diſtinguiſhed from - any 

other Part of Speech? A Verb may be diſtinguiſhed 

"ow. any other Part of 2 two ian 75 


= A ved is right defined - a 1 of Tok; 
Nan ſome Attribute, with the Deſighation 

'Y Kane Number, and Perſon, exprefling Being, Do- 
| 3 or Suffering, « or the Want re or the like. 
ut it may be Foe that theſe ſuppoſed Aﬀecs 
tions of Verbs, namely, Number and Perſon, cannot 
be called a Part bf their Effence, nor indeed of any 
other Attribute; being, in fact, the Properties not of 
Attributes, but of Subſtances. And as to Time, 
though joined to the Affirmation of the Verb, it is 
not the Verb's ſignification, at leaſt it can never become 
its principal Signification, becauſe the ſame Time 
: be denoted by different Verbs; as in the Words, 
fiakhiftOand learneth ; and different Times by the 
ſame Verb, as in the Words, teacheth and taught ; 
neither of which could happen, were Time 15 
Thing more than a mere Concomitant. 


1. Being denotes the being in ſome Poſture, —f 
. or Circumſtance, or ſome Way or other affect 
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* LY Verb being the moſt negeſſary or efletitial © 
* part, or, as it were, the very Soul of a Sentence; 
without which it cannot ſubſiſt; whatever Wor 

a Noun Subſtantive makes full Senſe, or a Sentence, 
is a Verb; as, Man exiſts, Trees grow, John Javghs * 
Boys play, &c. But that Word which does mot 
make full Senſe, with a Subſtantive, is not a Verb. 

2. Whatever Word has any of the Perſons, * 
tbou, yon he ſhe, it, we, ye, they, or. that has it 

 /hall before it, and make ne is a Verb, otherwiſe 
not. 5 3 ai 
How many Voices —— a Verb? A Verb has two 
Forms or Voices, the AQive and. Paſhve ; the 
Active Voice expreſſes what is done or acted by the 
Nominative or Perſon, the Agent, before it; a5, 4— F 
my I hate... N f 

The Paſſive Voice, which is made by the ailing 

Verb am, expreftes what is done to, or ſuffered. by 
the Nominative or-Perſon, the Patient, before it; al, 
I am burned, I am hated. 

How many Numbers bins 2 Verb ? A "va! has 
two Numbers, the Singular and Plural. 15 

How many Perſons ? A Verb has three. Perſons in 
each Number, viz. 1, thou or you, and be, ſhe, 
and it, for. the Singular ; 5 we, FE, or. you, and e 
for the Plural. | 

What is Mood? The Mood, Mode, or Manger of - 


e d denotes the ene Volitions or een a 
the Mind. * 5 
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1 7] Moſt Writers of Engliſh Gra mp! city 
follow one another in. aſſerting, that our Tongue has 
no Moods, which, added to our ſuppoſed Want of 
Variety of Tenſes or Times, is manifeſtly affirming, 
that the Engliſh Language! is nothing ſuperior to that 
of the Hottentots; and that the wiſeſt and moſt: re- 
ſpectable Body of People upon the Face of the Globe, 

-own a Language which is incapable of aſcertaining 
thei * or of EYE" the l and its various 
x Affoctions. 
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+ How many Moods are chere? A Verb has four 
Mobds, the ndicative, Subjunitive, Imperative, and 
Infinitiv: 

> What do you mean by the, Indicative Mood ? The 
Indicative Mood, which is firſt both as to Dignity 
And Uſe, declares, affirms, or denies poſitively ; as, 

I .lbve, I do hot love; or elfe doubts and aſks a 
Duoſtion ; way” Do I burn! ? Do J not barn? 
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| A Biene, They N been led t to , vhs Notion, from . 2 
dur Verbs having no Piverfity of Terminations, like A 
+ thoſe; in the Latin. Bur as a great Variety of Ter- 5 : 


minations are ndt abſolutely neceſſary to the Exiſtence 
*- Bi Moods why is our Grammar to be modelled by „ 
that ot he Latin, eſpecially in any where there is 1 
not the aſt Trade of Anal : 
All Languages Hare; in fe 22 one common 
Adentity; but chen enck of chem has its peculiar Pi- 
verſity. For Inſtance, 551 Latins mark the Diſtinction 


f Teuſe and Mood by of med reat Variety of Termina- - 
tions, which — we ene freed from, | 
:6afily denote by a few auxiliary - Yar and that too 


in a Manner ſo coinplets; Wat our Verb f afſes, for 
«the Variety of its Conjugation, the Latin h erb, and 
18 equal even to that of the Greek. The Truth 18, 
n Language can exiſt without a Number of 
Mood and Fenſes, elſe it muſt be Genc equi- 
vocal and ambiguous as to become in. a great Mea- 
fare unintelligible. Our Language therefor, is no 
Way defective in Mbod and Tenſe : But the Diffe- 
rence betwixt it and the Latin in that Particular, is 
"Clearly this, that we, as before obſerved, expreſs 
perfectly by, as it were, a few additional Beginn ings 
| ns ſome Endings, what ms Latins do by a Diver- 
ty of Terminations ; nay, by what (if it were to be 
- accounted any Defect) the , the moſt elegant 
Language that ever exiſted, dis recourſe © to; I mean 
that of expreſſing the ſeveral Modes and Diftinctions 
of Time by Variations in its Verb, forme —. go are 
un the Beginning as n at the End. 8 
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Ache Subjunctive Mood depends upon a Verb of  E 
— the Indicãtive Mood i in the fame Sentence, either be: 

fore or after it, having re ſome ConjunRion 
before it; fach as, , that, although, &C. as, 1 will, . 
ſtudy hard / all ſhould play. I read that I mays 
learn. I will go, though 1 ſhould not be ſucceſsful. feb 'F 

| 3 Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, i intreats * 

ermits ; 2 FEW thou, love God, let me read, 


The Infinitive Mood expreſſes the Skugikication. of #$ 2 


the Verb in general, and is uſed in an un determined 
« Senſe, dens rd neither by Perſon nor Number; WP 
v as, to love, to burn. 2 
How many Tenſes or Times are there ? The 2 
natural Diviſion of Time is into Preſent, Paſt, and: 
. Future ; for all Time is either Fart preſent, or to: 
come; that! is, | | | 
3 The Preſent Tit hat no 1% ⁰ r. * 3 
2. The Preter Time that is paſ. 
3. The Future Time that is yet to come. But the 
common Nutnber of Times are five, viz. Ns Thy 3 
The Preſent, the Preter-imperfe&, the Pieter-por- - 
fe, the Preter-pluperfe&, and the Future. 
An Engliſh- Verb marks only twe'Diftinaions Es 5 
_ Time by different Terminations, waza the Preſent 
Time, and the Preter Time. The Preſent Time is tjge 
Verb itſelf, as, burn, love the Preteritd/or. Paſt Time 
is commonly made by adding (ed) to it, or (d) only 
when the Verb ends in (e), as, burned, 1 loved. _ . | 
An Engliſh Verb hath, different Terminations for 4 
the Perſons of the Singular Number. The Preſent 
Tenſe hath four endings; the firlt Perſon is the Verb 
itſelf, as, burn; the ſecond ends in (eſt), as, burneſt: l 
or (d), only when the Verb ends in (e), as, loveſt ; — 8 1 


the third Perſon ends in (eth) and io or only (thy, 3 1 
_— (s), if the Verb ends in (e). Verbs Sada hn. | | 
eh, ſh, ſs, and (x), have always (es) in the: * „ 
Perſon, i. e. when (es) is uſed inſtead of (eth); Pl | 
watches, paſſes, waſhes, boxes. The Preter Tine 8 [. 


has only two different Terminations z the firſt Perſann 
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J 3 ends. in-(e), as, burned, loved ; 
: Perſon is formed by 
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1 ; mad |. But the third Perſon Singular of the 
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adding (a) to the firſt, as, 
burnedſt, lovedſt; or (eſt), or (ſt), in an irregular 
Verb; as, ſoughteſt, madeſt ; contracted foug t'ſt, 

reter 
is always like the firſt; and all the Perſons Plural of 


n Times being like the firſt, cannot otherwiſe be 


diſtinguiſhed than by the. Nominative Words before 
them, which therefor cannot be omitted as in the 


Latin. &c. [18 J. 
low do you conjugate the two Times of a regu- 


lar en Verb. 1 * 


PRESENT Tine. 


/ 


Sms. 1 burn, thou 8 or you burn, he burn- | 
| eth or burns ; 
PLUR, 1 burn, ye: burn or you burn, they burn. 


* 
as 1 


WP. 


Sine. 1 bed, thou burned or you burned, he 


» - burned; 
Ann; We burned, 170 burned or you burned, they 
burned, | x 


| Conjugate d the two Times of an o irregular Verb. 


Pazerur Ties. 6 


Bana, 1 ſeek, hes ſeckelf or you ſeek, he ſeck⸗ 
e.th or ſeeks; 
Fron. We feels, Ko foek or you ſeek, they ſeek. 
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018] That 8 too "> uſed by es” 
which is a murdering of Language, is carefully to be 
avoided z ſuch as, Sir, yours of the [10th received, 

lad you arrived ſafe at your Port, have ſent the 


oods ordered, hope they'll pleaſe, ſhall take care, 


; &c. &c. where the Perſons are improperly — 
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Fer Time, N , | | 


- 


So. I n thou ſoughteſt or von on Tought, ne 
„ N 
Prun. We ſought, ye fought or r you fought, they 
ſought. 


- re we ſee thres Pe in each Number ; the P 
firſt Perſon ſpeaks of itſelf, as, I burn, or of more, 4 


including itſelf, as, we burn; the ſecond Perſon is 
ſpoken to, as, thou burneſt, ye or you burn; the third 
Perſon is ſpoken of, as, ke: ſhe or it bamerk or 
burns, they burn. Every Perſon or Thing ſpoken 
of, is of the third Perſon; of the third Perſon Sin- 
ular. if only one Perſon or Thing be meant; as, 
: ”w Boy reads, the Candle burns; o the third Per: 
ſon Plural, if more than one Perſon or Thing be 
meant; as, Boys read, Candles burn. 

But as our Verb has only two Times diſtinguiſh- 
ed by different Terminations, how do we expreſs 
its different Times of affirming, and Modes or Man- 
ners 4 fignifying ? We do all that in a very eaſy 
| uu 2nd conn Manner ; by the Aid of only 

different Words, called .auxiliary or helping 
Verbs. For with reſpect to Mood, the Poſſibility of 
the Thing is expreſſed by can or could; the Liberty - 
of the Speaker to do a Thing by may or might ; te 
Inclination of the Will is exprefled by will or would;z, __ 
and the Neceflity of a TRE to be done by oF | 
or 85 . or Heuld. 
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SECTION 


0 ded. oF abſolute Verbs, 


as | . ; 2 » IEF . 
z - o 
be 9 : . i % 
» — 8 by — * * 1 7 * + - 
Fee : þ (3 * 4 Sh * 
s . * * * = I 
* 7 * « Py * bs. ; * 2 
- 
0 PE. 


"tes 


P |: SECTION IL 


Of AuxiLiany or Herrme Venns, 


7 H A T ts you mean by a helping Verb » A 
Verb.that is put before another F. rb to Fo 


note the Time, or ſignify the Mood, or Manner of 
2 Verb. Which are they! ? Do,” avill, Hall, e 
| can, with their Preter Times, aud, bl 2 ld, 


might, could, and alſo. muſt and ought, the pre o- 


tion (ro) never being ex N after any one of them, 


except after. ought, _ To is alſo left out after, bid, 
dare, tet, make, before the infinitive. _ | 


' Theſe. helping Verbs are alſo called  defeAive 


. ones, becauſe they are only uſed in their own Times, 
I. e. the Preſent and the Preter Time: Beſides tl ve 
uo Participles, neither do: they admit of any Helping 
Verbs to be put after them, except 4 and avi/t; which 
are ſometimes uſed as abſolute Verbs, and are therefor 

8 formed throughout all Times, i. e. they have Parti- 


ave 


eiples, doing 15 done ; 3 UW: Ang. willed; and 4 {9: 
alt of the auxiliary or helping Verbs x4 
s their, Times, &c. that is, when they tre 


1 


n 


The two. Aare 4 0 the + dip v Ve erbs e ny 


bel, ; 5 
* 5 * 
3 „ 


. PanvenTy H 
| Bio. 1.40 Ti thou coſt or r you ao, ho a0 
or does; ; 
kxvs We do, ye ere * 9 'Y 
LL IM ae ; rar. 


— 
: — 


Ku Altho' the gend Perſon 1 5 in ee 
be marked with km . ih it from the N 


1% 


— 


* 
A 


8150. 1 dd hon of you did, he did; 
Prux. We did, ye or yon did, they did. 


vhs WELL. 
nah. 


Site. 1 will, "hou witt or 7 will. ke wit; . 
1 Luna. We will ye or you will, they will. a 


Pa s. 


SMO. I would, en wouldft or r you would, he 
would; 
D-. Fs; or 1 they would. 


aa. at. 4M LA 2 — TIE Ms n ** _y a r 3 


21 
: — Mr: 8 _ — — — 
— : & a 3 5 24,4 2 4 - * 2 4 1 7 Fad L 3 F 8 FM 


a K 


: ral, yet we, out t of latins 1 we weak 


85 but t& one particular Perſon, uſe the Plural on, and 


never ou, but when we addreſs ourſelyes to Al- 


mighty God, or when we ſpeak in an emphatical 
Manner, or make a diſtinct and articular A plica- 


tion to a Perſon; as, And Nathan ſaid to avid, 
thou art the Man ! Remember, O. King, thou art a 
Man ! Otherwiſe, if any one ſpeaks to another in the 


Singular Number. as, Thou John didſt it, thou Tho- 


mas, &c. it ügnifies Eontrmpts Diſdain, or Fami- 


are wok Men, 
3 Ep Tn 3 . 4 E 
7. 1 4 * 5 4 

: x : : "p 

* 5 : - Þ * % 
. 25 +. 
1 Fe = 
I: Downs SHALL 
"5 ; . 
5 728 


wee 
ä ſewite ule yon for ye ; * ſeldom als ye 


before the Verb, unleſs by Way of Diſtinction, Fa- 
miliarity, or ee * Je are the Perſons ; ye 
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mine 
=_ Parcunt, 


e 1 Toa; 450 malt or yo u ſhall, "1 mall; 
Prunx. We ſhall, ye or you fall, they hall. ö 
: PasrT, C 


- 


Sins. I thould, FO. ſhouldeſt or you ſhould, "= 
5 mould; 


FPrux We ſhould, ye or you, and oy ſhould. 


a PRESENT. | 
S1NG. 


5 may. thou mayſt or you may, be may 3 
n. We n or you may, they may. 


Y% 


* 
* 


Pasr. Ig EP 


Br ING, . I gh, chou mightft or you might, he 
t; 


mig 
* un. 8 FP or you, wy might. 


: % 1 OOTY 
. Fg 0 AN 
2 i , 
fs * 
* 4 3 * 
28 . #2 * 5 Fs « 
; K » 5 
* — . — 4 
15 
$5 


3Þ V Feet ; 
8 Of „¶;ũł ! | 
5 * ; 


= -. "LES I can, then canſt or thou can, be can 
„ run. We can, ye or you can, they can. 


[375 1 cul, thou could or you N bs 
could; ; 


Dan We Wa, ye or you could, they could, 


. 


4 * 
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%) 

| ' SnicuLas, 

kat, thou mul or you muſt, wy maſt 
—_ 1 Prun al. 

'- b We muſt ye or you miſt, they muſt, 
OUGHT. 
So,. 


I ought, thou eee or you ought, he ou gh 


* 


Pruner. 


W ought, ye or you ought, they ought, 


Note, when any one ef the helping Verbs | is ut 
belare another Verb, it changes its own Ending, 
the Verb that it aſlifts is always the ſame; as, I 40 
love, thou doſt love, he doth love, &c. Here the 
helping Verb (do), changes its Ending, but the prin- 
cipal Verb (love) does not. 
 Conjugacs DO throughout all Tenſes and: Moods * 


bes 1 INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Panernr Trus. 


Sins. I . hae doſt or you do, he doth or * Þ 
Eda; We do, ye do or you do, . do. 


FPrrrssnursarger. i, 43 57 


Gb Sibel 1 did; thou didft-or you did, he did; 
l N We-did, ye did or Fu did, they did. 


of * 11 ⁵ 


1 The Barrisn GRAMMAR, 


PueTyn-Prnpecr. Ls 


SiNG. I have done; thou hadſt done or you 1 

+ done, he hath or has done ; 

PLur. We have done, ye have done or you Have 
done, they have done. 


* 


PRETER-PLUPERFECT. 


Sine. J had done, oo hadſt done or you hat 
done, he had done 
PLUR, We had done, ye had done or you had 
done, they had done. . | 


To 


 FurTure, 


Sire. 55 ſhall or will a us 1 or wile do or 

„ up ſhall or will do, he ball or wall 
| . 

PL us, 'We ſhall or will do, ye mall or will do 


or you ſhall or WI 0 they hall or 
will do. i 


"SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


1 EE PRESENT. Trnsr. 1 | 28 3 
. 1 may or can do, thou mayſt or © cant do 


or you m or can do, * may or can 
do; 


Prun. We may or can do, ye or you may or 
can do, they may or can do. | 


| PRETER-IMPERFECT: | II 


sine. . abe could, would or ſhould do, * 
mightſt, couldft, wouldſt or ſhouldſt do, 
or you might, could, would or . ſhould 


do. he might, could, would or ſhould 8 


do. 


Is 5 i | | Pius. 


EE. 
by 7.8 * 
% 


The nb GRAMMAR, 1 


Prom, We might, could, would - or ſhould do, 
neee you might, could, would or 
ſhould do, they might, could, would or 

ſhould do. 


. ns PRETER-PERFECT. 


SING, I may have done, thou mayſt have done 
or you may have done, he may have 
done; 

Pl un. We may have done, ye or you may n 13 
done, they may have done. 


Prrrxa-vrurzarzer- 


| Ling. I migh t, could, would or ſhould have er 
| done, thou mightſt, couldſt, r 
| or ſhouldſt have or had done or yo 
might, &c. have or had done, he might, 
| could, would or ſhould have or had 
2 : done 1 : 
r ; pros. We might, could, &c. have or had done, 
ye or you might, &c. have or had 
by done, they might, could, Ke. have or 
had done. . . 


— 


Tus FuTuRE. | 


555 sive. 1 mal have done, PAI ſhalt have Saas or 

3 you ſhall have done, he ſhall have done. 
Prun. We ſhall have done, ye or you ſhall have 

3 done, they ſhall have done. | 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pass kur Tink, 


SiNnG. Let me do, do thou or you, let him do; 
Punx. Let us do, do yo, or you, * chem do. 


4 


Þ TY The Barsan Sl. ; 
INFINITIVE u. 


as T | e 
PART RR. To have or had done. 
FurTuxs. To be about to do. 
Pax ricirLER AcTivs, Doing. 

: r e Dons (Rok 


* 


. 20] Do i is e uſed 8 "a an- 
| other Verb ; and ſometimes denotes the Preſent Time [2:5 
emphatically ; as, I do love, I do read. Did em} ha- 
tically denotes the Preter Time; as, I did love, I did 
read. This Mode of Speech is generally uſed in An- 
ſwers to, Queſtions that carry à ſpecious Doubt in 
them ; as, you do not love me?” I do love you; I do 
not love you. You, did not write ? I did write, &c. 

Shall and will denote the Future Time, or the 
Time yet to come. Shall in the firſt Perſons, as, I 
ſhall, we ſhall, fimply expreſſes the future Action; 
but in the fecond and third Perſons; as, you ſhall, 
he ſhall, they ſhall, it promiſes, commands, * 
threatens. 

Will, in the firſt Perſons, as, „Iwill, we will, 
miſes or threatens : But in hs ſecond and third * 
ſons, as, thou wilt or you will; 5 will o or you will, 


"7 he will, they will, it barely foretels. 


Should foretels what was, or Rad been to come ; 
would intimates the Will or Inclination'of the Agent; 
but ſhould, the bare Futurity, or that the Thing will 

be; as, I would write, that is, I am willing to 
write; ſhould write, that is, I ought to write. 
Shall and will denote abſolutely the Time to come; 
_ ſhould and would, do it conditionally. - 
May and can, with their Preter Times might and 
could, denote the Power of doing a Thing; but with © 
this. Difference, may and. might are ſpoken of the 
Right, : EY or 8 85 OOTY: of the TAK 1 3 
4 ut 


— i = ; i \ 
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s ECT TON I, 


Of the perfect helping Vans, HAVE, and | 7 


* 


AM or BE. 


XJ HY are Have, Am, or Be, called perfect help- 
ing Verbs? Becauſe they are formed like 
1 Verbs throughout all Moods and Tenſes. 
„„ r 
IN DICATIVE MOOD. 
5 Paxskxr | Tix. | 


. | TAPE > 
Prux. We have, ye have or you have, they have. 


sie. Thave, thou haſt or you have, he hath 


Pſy 
23 


| but can Fn of the Power and Strength of the 
Agent; as, I might fight, i. e. it was poſſible or 


lawful for me to hight J can fight, i. e. I am able 
to fight; I could f 


ght, i. e. I was able to fight. 


uſt and ought imply Neceſſity, or denote that the 


Thing is to be done; as, i muſt write, I ought to 


write. Can, may, will, and muſt, are uſed with 


relation both to the Preſent and Future Time; ſhall 


both to the Time paſt and to come; and ſhould re- 


is uſed only in the Future, and ought in the preſent 
Time. But could, might, and would, have relation 


lates only to the Future Time: But if have follows 


muſt, ought, and ſhould, then they relate to the 
Time paſt; as, I ought to have thanked him; I 


! $ . : 


O 


Should and ought are often uſed indifferently for 
one another. „ 15 | 
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— 


| PkaTaRcnPERPACT, 


. ging. I had, thou hadſt or-you had, he had ; 
ä n We had, Je had or you had, ER had. 


| PaprER-PERPROT. 


So. 1 "KA had; 1 haſt had « or you have had, | 
he hath or has had; 
'Prvn, We have had, ye have had or you bare 
"Ys had, they have had. 


NY 


\PRETER-SLUPERPECT: . 


Sime. 1 had had, thou hadſt had or you had had, 
he had had; 
Prox. We had had, ye had had or 85 had, | 
> they had had. 
. | Forvns, | 
| Sins: I thai or will have, thou” ait or 1 
| haye or you ſhall or will have, he ſhall, 
. or will have: 
; Prom, We ſhall or will have, ye ſhall or will 
have or you ſhall or will Ys my | 
- ſhall or will have. 9 | 


SUBJUNCTIVE! Moop. 


Pakskur. e oy 


„ se. * may e or can have, s n or canſt 
4 have or you may or can HIRE he may 
or can have; 

Prun. We may or can have, ye may or can 

| have or you may or can have, they 

* or can rs. 1 


t 7 * 
; 7 * 
+ 4 * 2 7 Le = 
v 2 Os 8 F 


OO” 
PRETER- 


pri \Br1T1SH GRAMMAR, 


 PazTER-LMPERPRCT. $21 


| 8186, I | might, could, 3 or ſhould bo thou 
mightſ, couldſt, wouldſt or ſhouldſt 


« y 3 7 


hae or you might, could, would or : 
ANN, ſhould have, he might, could, would or 
a 26 -” ſhould have ; mf = ; 


Punx. We might, could, would or ſhould have, 
| ye might, could, would or ſhould have 
or you might, Kc. have, they might, | 
| could, wou d or mould have. | 


* 


PazrER-PERPECT.. 1 


Sino I may have, chop wahl hare or you may 
| have, he may have? 
Prux. We may have, ye may have or you may 
have, they may have. 


ALS "PRETER-PLUPERFECT-\ 4 ; 
So. 1 minke could, would or ſhould have had, 
+ - thou mightf}, couldſt, wouldſt or ſhouldſt 
. have had or yau might, could, &c. hare 
bad, be might, coul „would or ſhould - 
have had; 
Van, We might, 'could,” would or ſhould have 
| bad, ye might, could, would or ſhould | 
; FH th have: had or you might, &c. have had, 
k By might, e would or ſhould * | 
8 8 | 
j - 4 5 ** | 3 


5 5 = | 
Simo. 1 ſhall hk had; thou malt have had or 
von ſhall have had, he ſhall have had; 
Prox. We ſhall have had, ye or you ſhall have 
bad, they Wk have bad. 


5 
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* Pare Tix, Yn IE Oe, 


1 


8 | i BR e 


| Sins. Let me have, have mon or you, let him 
have; 


Vion. Let us haye, bare ye. or you, let them 


have. - | | 


py . 2 , 4 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Nuran r To have.” i: 
'Pazrun. eh . 
Fu ruxk. About to have. 1 5 
PARTiciriE Active. E 

Paarietrr PASSIVE. Had. 


F AM, * JE. 
INDICATIVE. MOOD: 


2 Par aur Tus. 


Sund. 1 am, en or you are, he is; —} 
Frus. We are, ye are or you. 9 — 85 es. — 


lerarzer. 


* © 


Sue; 1 was, thou wat or. you . he Was; 
Prunx . We welny 70: were or EY went, they were. 


VV Prarzer. 


Sine. I have. been, chou haſt been or you have 
been, he hath or has been; 
Pius. We have been, ye have been or Hon 


A | haye been, they. e 1 


ET © Nr 2” Tl 


£ —_— BE 8, 
4 1 2 2 — 1 4 LEE E V x ; 
Wn x 1Th ; 4 % „ * 7 * %* R 43 
8 © ES off, 
Tu wats 195" 


8 N 5 11 * 1 ut 440 f 


| Sin. 1 hat been; thou hadſ been or you. had 
= 7X bios, We as —_ ye or r you had been, hand | 
| had deem; {4 fff, 5 | 
n „ ea 22 N ein e - EN 
„ Forbes. OR oi” 


sin. + Hall 4 will be, thou Hale * vil be 
e F 95 mall or will bo he thall or 


Pros. We Aa er wal do; ye or 2 dan or 
; | will be, they ſhall or will | 


ie MOOD. 
5 DTS. Eg 


| Paniznes | 5 60 HOT | 


Simo. 1 may or can be, vets: + or aa 

: | CES. 1 8 or can ts he may or 

” PLvs. We © may or can be, ye. or you may or. 
EL agen be, they may or can be. 


2 Inesärker-“ 


sive. 1 nigh cools. alt « or | ſhould be, thou 

mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt or ſhouldſt be, 

N or you might, could, &c. be, he might, 
. could, would or ſhould be 

Prux. We might, could, would or ſhould be, 

> =, "Ye on” your might , could, would or 

ve | mould be, they” wah could, would or 

= ſhould be. | 

Prarzer. wh 3 e 

me. Tay have! keen, thou may 1 Sew: ; or 

| vou may __ been, he may have been ; 


Ns Non. 
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122 The Bär G AAN: 
NN T beg, ye or you ma have 
; been, they may have been. | nay 


Prurzarzcr. 


sme. I might, could, would or ſhould have been, 
thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt or ſhouldſt 
1 | have been, o eek might, &c. have been, 
= | DINE could, would or ſhould have 
T4 | n. 
1 run. We might, could, would or ſhould have 
been, ye or you might, could, would 
or ſhould have been, they might, © ne 


| would. or ſhould have been. 


4 


| Foruns, 


SM. 1 1 mal 4 bas, thou 3 29 * or 
you ſhall have been, he ſhall have been. 

Pi vx · We ſhall have been, ye or you hell: m_ 

been, they ſhall have been. vp | 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


— 


Prsesvr. 


Se. Let me he; be thou. or you, let him be; 
Fun. Let me de, be Je or you, let them be. 


. INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Nr To be, 
PETER. To have been. 155 „ 
 Furure. To be about to be. 
Pax rieirrE Acrivz. Being. | 
PARTICIPLE PASSIVE. Been, having hows: Os, 


| (> I be, than heb, fines we be, ye be, cher 
be; I were, thou wert, he were, &c. are not uſed 
in the WE, wy are Oy of the Subjunc- 

tive 


<4 


19. 


and pureſt Writers, only after the Conjunctions if, 
thou be'ſ, or if you be gone; ſee whether that be 
were good; although he were a King. Be is alſo 
_ uſed after the Verb let; as, let me be taught, let him 
MR JJJJJVJJJJ%%%V Bw u 
As an Engliſh Verb may be varied in all its Times 
by the Active Participle, with the Verb am, when 


am; we ſhall firſt treat of the Participle, before we 


Voice, 


Verb does; but 


* It ſignifies doing 5 as, I am writing the Letter, | 
I am killing the Dog. e „ 


| hated, I was ſcourged [21]. _ 


: EE . JN I. ; 
| v0 - y Ma ES. 
2 WT 1 © Vs 
4 A A 


— 


in ee Se, hh; 
tive Mood : For they are uſed by the beſt Speakers 75 
that, although, whether; as, if I be at home; if 
John or James; if that be the Caſe; although thou 
wert ſick, thou art now well; if I were rich; if ay 

| o 


the Continuation of an Action is fignified, and as the 
paſſive Voice is formed by the Paſſive Participic with 


give a Scheme of the Inflexion of a Verb through i! _ I 1 
the Tenles and Moods of the active and : paiitve - "Ml 


Of the PARTICIPLE. r ot Ol 


FHAT is a Participle ? A Participle is a Part 
of Speech derived from a Verb, and denotes 
being, doing, or ſuffering, and implies Time as a 
is ſometimes uſed after the Manner 


% 


of an Adjective. e 12 3b | 
1. It ſignifies being; as, I was ſleeping, I am ſit- 


3. It ſignifies ſuffering . as, I am. burned, I am 
1 05 Whigs. 


a 2 55 . wy" 
. 2 8 — — 4 — F * 4 4 2 4 
hy * 


_— A — —_ 
* bad * F * . 


211 All Words denotifigthe Attributes ofSubſtance, 
either Verbs, Participles, or Adjectives. Some 
Attributes have their Eſſence in Motion; as, tr 


dance, to run, to e to live, & e. other: 


2 „ 


* 
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= How many Participles are there? There are two, 
tue Active Participle which ends in (ing), as, burn- 
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Have. it in the Privation of Motion; as, to ſtop, 

to ref, to ceaſe, to die, &c. And laſtly, others 
have it in Subjects which have nothing to do with 

either Motion or its Privation ; ſuch are the Attri- 
butes of great and little, white and black, wiſe and 
fooliſh, and in a Word the ſeveral Quantities and 

Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt are Adjec- 

tives; thoſe which denote Motions, or their Privation, 

are either Verbs or Participles. And this Circum- 
ſtance leads to a further Diſtinction, I 'Mr. 

Harris judiciouſly explains as follows. That all 
« Motion is in Time, and therefor, where-ever it 
« exiſts implies Time as its Concomitant, is evident, 

* and needs no proving. But beſides this, all Reſt 
* or Privation of M6tion implies Time likewiſe. 
«© For how can a Thing be ſaid to reſt or ſtop, by 
<< being in one Place for one Inſtant only? So too is 
“ that Thing which moves with the greateſt Velo- 
„ eity. To ftop therefor, or reſt, is to be in one 
* Place for more than one Inftant, that is to ſay, 

dic during an Extention between two Inſtants; and 
< this of Courſe gives us the Idea of Time.“ 

A Verb then, being expreſſive of an Attribute of 
Time, and of an Aſſertion or Affirmation; if we 
take away the Affirmation, and thereby deſtroy the 
Verb, there will remain the Attribute and the Time, 
Which make the Eſſence of a Participle : So that a 
Participle only implies an Attribute and Time. Take 
away the Time, and there remains an Adjective, 

_ which only implies an Attribute; that is to ſay, an 
Adjective implies no Aſſertion or Time, and only de- 
notes ſuch an Attribute as has not its Efſencez%ether 

zn Motion, or its Privatin . 

Therefer, from what has been ſaid, though the Par- 

ticiples do ſometimies inſenſibly paſs into Adjeclives, 
pet it can never be granted that they e age 
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ing; and the Paſſive Participle which ends Ins lech, 
as, burned.” 

Does the Active Participle always: 24 in (ing) ? 
Ves, and it is called the Active Participle, begauſc it 
üknifes Action: or Doing; as, I am writing a Letter. 

The Verb am or be, joined with this Active Par- 
ticiple, . Tee the Continuation of an Action, and. - 
. exhibits a beantiful Variation in the Inflexion of our 
Active Verbs thronghout all Times and Moods; as; 
I am burning, for I burn; I was burning, for 1 
burned; I have been burning, for I have burned; 
I had been burning, for I had burned 3 I thall of 
will be burning, for I ſhall or will burn; I may or 
can be burning, for I may or can burn; I might, 
could, would or ſhould be burning, for ET migh 
could, &c. burn; I may have been burning, for 2% 
have burned: 5 I might, could; would or ſhould 
have been burning, Tor J might, Sc. have or had 
burned'; I'ſhall "45 fl Ser, m4 for I ſhall have 
burned; let me be burning, for let me burn; be thou 
burniag, for burn thou; let him be burning, for let 
3 let us be burning, for let us hurn; be ye 

or you burning, for burn ye. 8 . let them be 
burning, For. let chem bunt 15 en kor to 


burn. 8 (516 $236 7 
Note, chat wherever the: 40 « Pariciplo i it de. 
notes Action. „ 
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Adjectives, as Mr. Johnſon, and Seiopius before 
him, would aſſert. When they become Achectives 
they loſe their Power as Participles, being devoid 
of Time, and denote a kind of Habit; as learned 
means a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality: 


A bragging Fellow, means a Perſon not N 4, 


bragging now, but only poſſeſſed of ſuch-a Habit. 88 
when we ſay,” he is a thinking Man, we mean not a 
Perſon whoſe Mind is in actual Energy, but whoſe: 6 
Mind is poſſeſſed of, or enriched with a larger PO 
tion of ſuch a Power or Habit, „ 

| „ WV 
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| Why i is the Participle in (ed), ,called the Paſſive 
Participle ? Becauſe when it is joined with the Verb, 
am or be, it makes 3 the Paſſive Voice, or Voice of 


ed, I am hated, 1 am s whip- 
Does the Paſſive Participle always end i in a (ed ?) 


Suffering ; as, I am 


The Paſlive Participle ends generally in ed, t, or n; 
as, burned, ſought, taken, The Pr 


eter Time, and 
the Paſſive Participle, are regularly the ſame, both 
ending in ed, as, burned ; but are often ſubject to 
Contractions, and other Irregularities, which ſee in 


= the Tables of i _ ular Verbs. 


What does the Paſſive Pariciple jained with have 


3 3 The Paſſive Participl ter have, always 
| denotes Action; as, I have . T have taught, 1 


had written, I had forſaken, oP. But 1 2 


comes between, it denotes Suffering; * 1 Are been 


burned, I had been whipped, Ke ls 5 
Is the Participle i in (ing) ever uſed as a Subftan- 
tive? Yes; as, in the Beginning, a good Under- 


© Rtanding, a faithful Saying, an excellent Living. 


When are the Participles uſed as AdjeQtves ? 
1. When they have no Reſpe& to Time; as, an 


| 6 Man, a pacing Horſe, a lying F ellow, 


a ſcalded Leg, a carved Head. | 
2. If they may be compared; as, learned, — 


j Hearned, moiſt very, or exceeding learned. 


If they are compounded with a — that 


$ the Verb they come from cannot be compounded 


with:; as, unbecoming, unfelt, unheard, unſought, 
unpaid ; for we do not 1 to | unbecome, to un! cel, 


to o unhear, . „ : 
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SECTION Iv. 


An Example of the Inflexion of a Vans through 
alls the TIESs and Moops of the Actives 
and F PASSIVE Voice. 4 5 


The ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE n 


- ry Pareaur Tiux. | | i 


Sine, I an or do burn, Hhou vida or doſt 


burn or you burn or do burn, he burneth 


or doth burn . or he burns or Sons: 


burn ; 
| Pon, We burn or do bow. ye or E burn or 5 


do burn, they burn or do burn . 


5 _ | PRETER-IUPERFECT. | 1 


| Sime. 1 burned or did W thou. wt. or 


didſt burn or you burned or did burn, 
he burned or did burn; 
Prun. We burned or did burn, ye or you burn- 
| - ed or did burn, e 
burn 1231. | 


ST. Ws | PagrEr-PERPICT. | <7 


Rn I 3 burhed, "thou: haſt 3 or you ; 


- have —_ he hath or bas burned ; 


a A 8 * * 4 8 


—— „ 


'Y 1270 Or tales 8 of the AQion is a 4. 

ified) I am burning, thou art or you are burning, 

he is burning, we are burning, Ke.. © 

[23] Or, I was burning, thou waſt or 1998 was 

burning, & Ke. | 
% run 
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Prvx. We, ye or . you, ag Fred have burned 


Ws 240. AO 
| PhBEXR=PLUYPEKPECE : 
eld Se 6 line $0 GT 


2 . 1 had burned; thou hadſt burned | or ou 
= | | had burned, he had'burned ; 
_Prum: Ak af] or [I oy had burned 8 [25] 


* 
3 * Cl 
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Sm. ＋ 60 56 or will LEE) 38 malt or - wile 


| burn or yon ſhall or will burn, he ſhall 
9 or will burn; 


Prvx. OE „e or you, they Hall, ur Wen | 


* 
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sbjunvertvz uch. * 
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55 Bb PH, i 5 Futur. t oh 
$1206, I may or can burn, tha may or canſt 
burn or you may or can Au he may 

5 or can burn; 
= "ie WE ye or ie 9 55 Jp: or can burn 
e 175 4420 


TER 4 
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A 
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(6240 or, I Jaws pn. burning, thow bag or you 
have been e 5 
1 (25] Or, I ha been burning, thou hadft or you 
had been burning, he had been baming, we, ye, 
tze y had deon burning. PG 
=_ 126 Or, I ſhall or will * burning, thou ſhalt 

or wilt or you ſhall or will be burning, &c. 

[27] Or, I may or can be burning, thou mayſt 
or cant , e wt e 


ww, 


Babies | 
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lrearger. | . 85 


ere. 4 Wige 1 ld would: or | old n, 
| thau mightſt, couldſt, wonldſt or ſhouldſt E 
| - burn, or you ight, eould, would or 
mmhould burn, — wuld, would or 
| ſhould burn ; | 
prun. bus * oak you, they mi ieh, could, would 


d burn OY 


Fersen. 


e 1 may have lene, e d or you 1 NF 

may have barned, he may have burned; I 

Pros. We, ye or you, . mr Baye burned : 
= 057 ugh 19 te 


Prvrzirer. | 


Simo. 1 aGpkd, .could, Would or ſhould have or 
had burned, thou mightſt. couldſt, wouldſt : 

or ſhonldſt have or 2 burned or you 

| might, could, &c. have or hall barned, 
bee: he might, eould, would or ſhout! have N 
odr had burned; | A 
P.usr. We, ye. or you, ge? might, could, Ac. "© 
| have or had burney 10H I 
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0 Qs, PEEL could, v1 5 ar „ Doh Ie 
burning, thou mightſt, couldit, nll or ahonlaft, 77 
or you might, &c. be burning, . 

[29] Or, I may have been burning, thou n 
or you ma) have been burning, | | 
1355 I might, could, would or ſhould have; aw! 
had been burning, thou müghiſt, couldſt, &c. have 
or had been burning or you might, &c. have or had 
been burning, he might, &c. . have or had been ; 
burning. Kc. 15 


* 
— os 


G 5 LE FUTURE, 


Pr vx. We, Fe. or . and 1 . have burned 
| 243. x Vs 8 | 


| Prorun-plupanepor: RT, 
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* Sm. 1 bad burned; thou. had burned or you 
had burned, he had burned; 
Prun. 158. ye or 1 5 Op Hat burned i [25] 


5 
Furviz. 


Six. FP. 08 16 or Will EN * ſhalt or - wilt 
burn or you ſhall or will Born, he ſhall 


or will burn; 


. 410 e or you, we all Ls w been 


 8UTjoNovIvE 1. 

$10, I may or can 1 8 OY or canſt 
burn or you may or can Nane he may 
or can burn 

Plus» WE ye. a . Be, ap. or can burn | 


120 © Or, I have — burning, thou bag or you 
have been burnin 

(25] Or, I ps pew been burging, thou hadſt or you 
had been burning, he had been burning, we, ye, 
they had been burning. Weds 

126] Or, I ſhall or” will. be ting.” thou ſhalt 
or wilt or you ſhall or will be burning, &c. 

[27] Or, I may or can be — * mayſt 
or cant Ny NO NEE os os ee 
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I % ww * 4 
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Larzarsor. | * 


bene 4 might, a would or ould burn, 
tmn mightſt, eouldſt, wouldſt or ſhouldſt 
7 - burn, or you ight, could, would or 
oui burn, might, ud, would or 
* 2. en Mags ould, would 
LUR. e, or you, they mi he, co would 
1 * Biber 6 J. * | | 


 Punpeor, %% 2. 


Ses. 1 may a burnell, thou 4 er you : 
rind may have burned, he may have Weed : 
pros. We, ye or you, they may haye burned 
; c 
ee 3 he : 


St, 1 might, could, S or ſhould have or 
had burned, thou mightſt. couldft, wouldlt 
or ſhonldſt have or had burned or:you 
- might, could, &c. have or had barned, 
he might, could, would or ſhould 1 
or had burned; : 
PLuR, We, ve or you, they: might, could, 4 
have or. Had burney 8 


? 4 4 1 — 1 +” 4 
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28] Or. PRES hank: Ten — Should 3 
burning, thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt or houldR,' 
or you might, &c. be burning, * 3 
[29] Or, I may have been burning; ou chou mayit | 
Ted have been burning, &c, - 


—_— 


F 


8 o] I might, could, would or mould [hay ow! - 
had 7b burning, thou -miiginlt, couldſt, &c. have © 
or had been burning or you might, dc. have or had 
been burning, he min c. hare or had been 

| dann wy Re 


G 5 De: FUTURE, 


Furunz. 5 : 


? 


SING, I mall have burned, 7 ſhalt "WIE . 
or you ſhall have burned, he ſhall have 
5 burned 3 : 

Pius. We, ye or you, ber tall Have burned 


. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PrESENT TIME. 


Sins. Let me a [32], burn thaw or you, or 
ITE 13 5 or you burn [33], let him burn 


g . Let = "bam [35], burn ye or . or do 
ye or you burn [36], let them burn 


"Wh :: 
INF I NITIVE MOOD. 


_ PanzznT. To burn [38]. 

Park. To have or had burned a [59]. 
Fvrunz. To be about to burn. 
are. Bann. COD 
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Ea) 1 mall hav been burning, thou ſhalt have 
bern burning or you ſhall have been burning, &c. 
32] Let me be burning. | 
33] Be thou or you ran. or do thou « or vou 
be AE 12 ; 
] Let him be burning. „„ . 
by Let us be burning. 
| J Be ye or you pong. or Go Mad or you be 
15 m be burning. „„ nay 
Wit Feibe barningsſ; Eadie cm 
't 39] To have been burning. 
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"Ap PASSIVE VOICE, or VOICR 
| of SUFFERING. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pakszur Tus. 5 


| Sins, 1 am burned, thou art burned or you are 
> burned, be i is burned ; 


PZur, We are burned, * yu are burned, 
1 are burned: 


 TuPeRPECT.. a 


Sind. In was burned, thou walt burned or vou 6 
5 burned, be was burned ; ' ll 

ros. We were burned: ye or. you were buraed, 1 
; _T were burned... N | 4 


e 


„ 1 have been . thas haſt been burned' 


or you have been burned, he bath or has 
been burned; © 


| Pun. We, Ye or you, they have been burned. 


prurirzer. 


5 


"Seng: 4 I had hens burned, thou had 1 burnedi — 
dar von had been burned, he had * 

N18 purned; 

bis. We, ye or you, they had been burned. 


| The Forvas.. : 


se. 1 mall « or will be bak thaw malt or 
' + wilt be burned or you ſhall or will de 
burned, he ſhall: or will be burned ;: 
Prun. We, ye or vou, they mall or will be: 


- burned, PIT 20 
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\\$UBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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Patstur Tin. 5 


Sins. 1 may or can "Be 1 _ = or 


canſt be, burned or you may or can be 


| burned, he may or can be burned ; 


Prux. Fo 4. Na. Toad N or can be 


Urne 


5 8 Sou 


"ln = 


n 1 mi icht, could, wauld. or mould be burn- | 
eck, thou mightſt, couldſt, wouldſt or 
chauldſt be burned or yon might, could, 
would or ſhould be burned, he might, 
could, would or ſhould be burned ; 


bo nth ye or you, they might, ald. would 


. or ſnould be burned, - 


Prärker. 


Sn I may have 1 burned, thou, ck . 


4 ro 5 > Ra or 


of 


uw - 


been burned or you may have been 

- burned, he may / have been burned; 

Piu. We, ye or . * . bare been 
. az „ 


e 


4 
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ET Sins. I | age could, would or. mond 1 or 


had been burge thou mightſt, ſt, 
wWouldſt or Thouldſt have e 
burned, or vou: might, &c. have or had 

been burned, he mi ight, could, would 

or ſhould have ort had been. bumed ; | 
you, they might, could, wonld 
have, * * eme burned, 
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fect, and Future. 


ans 1h ons that the 9 as 
; a8, 1 loved or id 
fect fefers to Yew 
imports, that the Thing was 

thhe Time; ag; 1 * written a. Letter, 1. e. before 
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TMPERATIVE MOODP) . 
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Sm. 1 ſhall have been burned, thou ſhalt have 
been 


you 
- arned, he ſhall have been Burned; 
| Pune. We, ye yon, "they ſhall have been 
urns 


te be bemed, the don or you burned, = 


or ſhall have been + 
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[40] Furunx. To be about to be burned. 11 1 
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— Times are the Preſent, the Preter-per- 
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to ſome paſt Time, . 
p refertt and -unfinith-" 
paſt Time, = 


peſt 
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Very frequently make all the Times of theſe Mc 
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1834 The Barr 
' QuesT10xs relating to the Active Voice, 


| | When. do we uſe de to denote the Preſent Time, 
and did the Preter? When we would expreſs the Ac- 
tion in a more diſtin and emphatical oc | 


8 4. 


2 ä 


There 1s alſo a Compound Future Time, called the 
Future-Perfe& or Exact, which refers to ſome Time 
yet to come, and imports, that a Thing as yet fu- 
ture ſhall be paſt, and finiſhed at or before that 
Time; as, when I ſhall have ſupped (i. e. after Sup- 


per) you, ad. This Future is only in the Sub- 
Junctive Mo, and the Sign of it ib, Hall have ; as 


the other Future, called the Future-ImperfeR, is on- 

ly in the Indicative, which, when joined with another 
Future, imports, that two Things yet future ſhall be 
contemporary, or exiſt at one Time; as, when. I ſfiall 

'ſap, (i. e. in Time of Supper) you ſhall read. 

And not only. the Times (as the judicious and 
learned Mr, Ruddiman obſerves): but even the Moods. 
themſelves may be divided into ſimple and com- 
ound. I call, ſays he, the Indicative a ſimple 

Mood.” becauſe it amply affirms ſomething of its 
Perſon or Nominatfive, . But the other three Moods 
I call compound, © becauſe they have ſome other Ideas 

or Modifications of our Thoughts ſuperadded to the 
fmple Signification of the Verb; ſuch, as, a Com- 
mand, a Deſire, Prohibition, Poſſibility, Liberty, 

Will, Duty, Wiſh, Conceſſion, Suppoſition, Condi- 
tion, Purpoſe, &c. Theſe Modifications are either 
really included in the Verb; as, a Command, &c. 

in the Imperative, and according to Johnſon; Power, 

Will, Duty, &c. in the Mood called Potential, or 
cloſely interwoven with it by the ny of a Conjun&ion; 
Adverb, or other Verb, expreſſed or underſtood: 
And becauſe theſe alſo generally connote Time, they, 

$ 
to 
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when we deny a Thing to be ſo and ſo; as, I do 
love him, I do burn, I do not love him, I do not 
burn, I did burn, I did write, I did not lie. 
When do we expreſs the Preſent Time by am, and 
the Active Participle ? When we would fignify that 
we are now doing a Thing, or our Continuance in 
doing it ; as, I am writing, 1. e. now; I am burn- 
ing, &c. All the Times of a Verb are generally ex- 
preſſed by am, and the Active Participle, in Anſwer 
to a Queſtion ; as, what art you reading * I am 
reading a Sermon. What was you writing? I was 
writing a Letter. What have you been doing? 1 
have been ſtudying, &c. &c. VVV 
When do we expreſs the Preter Time by the help 
of the Verb have? We have two ſouy of Preterits, or 
Paſt Times, when we would fignify that the Thing 
is preciſely, or juſt done, or that it is al- 
ready done, we uſe have before the Verb; as, I 
have burned, I have written, I have read. But 


when we would mark the Action as paſt, without 


then at Supper. 


determining the Time when the Thing was done, we 
uſe only the Verb itſelf; as, I burned, I wrote, I 

fought ; which 1s ſpoken only. of a Time, at leaſt of 
a Day's Diſtance from that in which we ſpeak. And 
when we would expreſs the Time paſt in an imper- 
fect or unfiniſhed Action, we ule the Verb was with 
the Active Participle ; as, I was ſupping, or, I was 


* 


— — 


1 2 ” 


— —_ 
— 


\ 9 ; / . 

- to be compound Times. For with reſpe& to their 
Execution they are generally Future; but with re- 
ſpect to their modal Signification, they fall under 
any other of the Diſtinctions of Time, as well as the 
Future. Thus, for Inſtance, read thou, with reſpect 

to its Execution is Future, but with reſpe& to the 
Command it is Preſent. - Again, in I may or can 
read, the Action, if done at all, muſt be Future, but 
a = Liberty or Poſſibility are Preſent; and fo of 
Others. 0 NET REL a Obes 


When | 


236 The Barren GaAUMAR. 
Wben do we expreſs the Future Time by will 
4 When we promiſe or threaten to do a Thing; as, I 
= will go. I will write, we will burn. Bur when my 
= fimply foretel the Thing, the Future Time is ex 
F . 285 1 I that write, 1 nr went 2 2 


55 s C TION v. 2 
01 the Vaus AcTIVE and Navman. | 


TTY 


JF OW many forts of Verbs: are there in abe Eng- 
| liſh Language ? Engliſh Verbs are thay Ac- 
i tive, Paſhve, or Neuter. 

There are two forts: of Active Verbs, viz. ative 
tranſitive, and active intranſitive Verbs. 


is ſuch as can have a Noun 


An aftive p Het: 
; 2 71 12 9 1 "lf 'F r 


* 
4 if 2 


_ 
—— 


4455 Alkkough i in the b of: the Verbs, for 


che ſake of Brevity, and to aſſiſt the Memory, I 
have not ſeparated:ſhall and will in the Future of the 


and ſhould, in the Preſent, Imperfect, and Pluper- 

fe& of the Subjunctive Mood; yet they may at Plea- 

fure be conjugated ſeparately, thus: | 

Sinc. I ſhall burn, thou ſhalt burn or you mall 
burn, he ſhall burn; | 


Prun. We ſhall burn, & or you Mall bury, they 
mall burn. 


| SG I will bang, thou wilt or you will 3 
5 Kc. So, I may burn, thou mayſt burn, 
&c. or 1 can burn, thou canſt burn, &c. 


might burn, &c. I could burn, &. I 
would burn, &c. I thould burn, thou 
ſhouldſt or you ſhould burn, &c. 


. burned, KC 
be £7 | 75 after 


What do you mean * 5 active —— Verb 2 : 


Indicative, and may. and can, might, could, would, 


I might burn, thod might burn or you f 


might have burned, us 4 coun: 4 have 
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after it, ſignifying the Subject of the Aden! ar a 
_ tranſitive: Verb ſignifies ſo to act, as that the Action 


paſſes over from the Agent to ſome other Thing 50d, * 


to beat a Drum, to whip a Horſe, to ſtrike a Ball, 
to throw a Dart, to kill a Dog, &, 
What is an active intranfitive Verb? 05 active 
intrankitive Verb is that which can have no Noun after 
it, becauſe the Action does not paſs over from the 
Agent to any other Thing; as, to walk, to run, to 
110 8 to creep, &c, When I ſay, Alexander walks, 
orſe gallops, are nat theſe Actions? Yes, but 
ſuch Actions do not pafs upon Subjects different from 
thoſe who act: For the Action of walking paſſes not 
fram Alexander to any other P. on or king ut 
terminates" in himlelf : So the AC tion of gall i 
benen, in the Horſe himſelf. 
What is a Verb Neuter? A Verb Neuter is Has 
which denotes nc ither Action nor Paſſion; but. Am- 
ply en the State, Situation, Circumitanee, Pol- 


ture, Qualities, and Aﬀeons af crions:or Things 
as, to ſit, 3 to mo . 1 endure, to be 
green, to be xellow, to to reſt, S e. 
How ſhall I readily know a tranſitive from an in- 
tranſifive Verb? When to any Verb we put the 
Queſtion, whom? or what? H a rational Anſwer 
can be returned, the Verb is enge; a8, whom Fo 
by on teach? Anfoer. A Bo | | 
at do you teach? Auſeors, Grammar. If a 
rational Anſwer cannot be returned, then the Verb is 
intranſitive; as, what do you run, go, come, live, 
| fleep, &c. to which no rational Ander can be given, 
unleſs it be by a Word of like Sipnification ; as, 4 
live a Life of Pleaſure, to fleep Foy Sleep of Death 
to die the Death of the Ridhivots' : But theſe are par- 
ticular, Modes of Speech, the multiplying af which, 
we, as well as other modern Languages, endeavour 


to avoid. 5 
Are not ſome intranſitive Verbs ex 275 Wks 
I grieve; 


Verbs paſſive ? Ves; as, 1 am grieved, 
I am rejoiced, for I rejoice; I am "come, * am 


5 riſen, I am returned, cee. 


8 | . Do 


136 The Da. PILE 


Do intranſitive Verbs ever become tranſitive 1 ? Yes 


eee as, to 1 rv e * 3 the 
e cc. 42. 


* 


SECTION. vI. 


of IRREGULAR. Venus. : 


«HOUGH there are E b Pest many ; Oe 
_ Engliſh Verbs, yet they are no Way perplex- 

ing, nor difficult to be learned; becauſe, * 5 
That Irregularity relates only to the Formation 
or emden of the Preter Tenſe and Paſſive Par- 
ticiple. 
150 © That it reaches only ſuch Words 2s are native 
and originally Engliſh ; all which are Words of one 

Syllable, or derived from Verbs of one Syllable. 
3. That were the Preter Tenſe is regular, the 
| Paſſive Parti 1 8 is the ſane with it ; except , 


„ 


"me" ; * * 


— — YA 9 — 


4 * 


El I have, 1 to the accurate © > "BAY 
ven a different Account of Neuter Verbs, from 
Oo. commonly received by Grammarians, who com- 
| under them all intranſitive Verbs, though their 
Significations be ever ſo much Active. Now as all 
Verbs, with reſpe& to their Signification, are either 
Active, Paſſive, or Neuter ; the very Name of Neuter 
imports a Negation both of Action and Paſſion ; as, 
to ſit, to lie, to hang, &c. are Verbs Neuter, i. e. 
they denote neither Action nor Paſſion... 
ith what Propriety then, can a Maſter teach 
that to walk, to run, to dance, to dine, &c, are 
Active Verbs, and at the ſame Time chat they are 
Verbs Neuter ? That is, they are Active Verbs, but 
they are notF Active Verbs; or they are Active 
Verbs, but neither Active nor Paſſive Wande How 
Fe the Scholar will dene! 3 han 410 


es — 
„ 
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bleed, bled; meet, met. 
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mowed, ſhewed, ſnowed, ſowed, which have hewn, 


mown, ſhewn, ſnown, ſown. 04 


e firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moft 
general, took its Riſe from-a Quickneſs in the Pro- 
nunciation by changing the Conſonant (d) into (t), 
(the Vowel (e) in the regular Ending (ed) being cut. 
off), that the Pronunciation might be made more eaſy 
and free. And it ſeems rather to be a Contraction 


than an Irregularity: For c, ch, ſh, f, k, p, x, and 
dhe Conſonants f, th, pronounced hard, and ſome- 


times I, m, n, r, when a ſhort Vowels goes before, 
more eaſily take (t) after them, in Pronunciation, 
than (d); as, plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, wak't, ſtuff t, 
clap't, mix't, dwelt, for plac'd, ſnatch't, fiſh'd, &c. 
but plac't, ſnatch'd, &c. is ſeldom or ever uſed in 
Writing, nor even plac'd, ſnatch'd, fiſh'd, &c. un- 
leſs in 145 ; but we write placed, ſnatched, fiſhed, 

Words terminating in 1, or Il, or p, make their 


preter it, and their Paſſive Participle in t ; as, crept, 


felt, dealt, dwelt, from the Verbs creep, feel, deal, 
dwell ; and alſo, kept, flept, wept, ſwept, from the 
Verbs, keep, ſleep, weep, ſweep. 5 G 
Verbs ending in (y) take a (d), with an. Apoſtro- 
phe in Poetry; as, marry, marry*d z but in Proſe 
we change (y) into (ied) ; as, marred, car- 
ried, &c. „„ e 
When the Preſent Tenſe ends in d, r, t, the Preter 
Tenſe is the ſame with it; as, read, caſt, hurt, burſt, 


Bit, quit; and when two Vowels precede (d), the laſt 


is left out; as, ſpread, ſpred; lead, led; feed, fed; 


When a Conſonant comes before (d), it is ſome- 


times changed into (t); as, bend, bent; lend, lent, 
ſend, ſent; rend, rent; pifd, Cr. 
The Paſſive Participle is often formed in en; as, 


deen, taken, given, ſlain, known, from the Verbs, 
to be, to take, to give, to ſlay, to know. 
Many Words have two Paſſive Partieiples; as not 


only, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chid- 


den, ſhotten, choſen, broken; but likewiſe, i 
TP , ; X i - 1 » 


— 5 


n 
A 


140 The BAITISsH GTAMUMM ax. 
bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, are 
uſed 15 ſome; from the Verbs, to write, to bite, to 
eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to ſhoot, to chooſe, 
to break. So likewiſe, ſown, ſhewn, hewn, mown, 
| loaden, laden, as well as; ſowed, ſhewed, hewed, 
mowed, loaded, laded, from the Verbs, to ſow, to 
thew, to hew, 2 eee. or lade. 

Moſt of the irre s are comprehended vn 
der the following . ich the Scholar ought 
to get by Heart, and be Bares. to conjugate every 
Van Ons all Tenſes and. e 5 ä 


TABLE I. 


| Buch as have TRE Paris Trier 100 tivi 
PARTICIPLE the ſame. . | 


— 


Pans. Fanz 80 ] 1 oa "LI a Parti 
TES. Pur. Trues. oi. ̃ 
feed fed | 


"oY | T0 . : 
t tought. 
« &9 find found 
fee fed : 
12 . n 
4 il * _ better than 187 
1 i 2b 
hang hanged or OY 
have 
4 keep 
4 wh 
| lead i 5 0 
| Pres, 
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— 


Pans. * & Pass. 
Texss. Pax T. |Tenss. 
leap leapt |ſpell 
lend lent [ſpill 
loſe loſt 7 [ſpend 
make made |ſpin 


mean meant |ſtand 
meet met | flick 


rend rent ſting 


ſay ſaid ſweep 
ſeek ſought [teach 
ſell. fold tell 
ſend - ſent think 
ſhoot ſhot - | weep 
ſit far - win 
ſleep . ſlept. | + 
flin "Huw = "os 8 
ſmell ſmelt wring 

* A B 
Pres. 


TENSE. : 
Bear bore born 


begin began begun 


bi bade bidden 


beat beat beaten 
bite bit bitten 
blow blew blown 


break broke broken 


2 1 
47 


d addon 


PR ETER. PART. 


„„ PRBs. 


Ss; Tam and PARTI 
| CIPLE. 
2 better than ſpelt 
12 ſale | 


e. 5 


ſpun 


ſtood 


ſtuck e 
ſtung „ 


ſwept „ 
taught - -zf 


told | | 
thought . 


wiept 
wound _ | 

e I wrought, almoſt 
worked } obloiete | 


nes, - 


1 E II. 


PREs. 1 EE 
IT antes. PaztrTrer, Part, 
draw drew drawn 
[drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 


5 „„ eaten 
fall fell fallen 
fly flew flown 


forlake foreſook forſaken 


chide chid chidden freeze froze frozen 
chooſe chole choſen get got gotten 

cleave clave cleft gw, gave given 

come came come |gO went gone 
crow crew crowed grow grew grown 
dare durſt dared heu- 3 Y Reuß 5 
die died dead hide hid hidden 


hold held holden 


3 N Nr * 
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| PEB. 
BH 'Tenss. © 
; - | | know knew 80 
IJ lie lay ; 
mow mowed 
ride rode 
ring ran 
1 riſe _— 
m xa 
Tee ſaw 
ſeeth - fod 
| ſhake ſhook 
ſhear ſhore 
fhew -ſhewed 
 Mrink fhrank 


fin ſan 
fink Gros 
lla. ſlew 
ſlide flid 
. ſmite ſmote 
3 ſnow ſnowed 
E ſow ſowed 


ticiple 


withered, deca 


. come, &c. 


PETER. PART. 


ridden 
rung 


run 
ſeen 
ſodden 


ſunk 
_ ſlidden 
ſmitten 
own 
fowh 


I am come, for I have co 


known 
lain 
mown 


riſen - 


ſhaken 
ſhorn 
ſhewn 
ſhrunk 
ſung - 


ſlain 


ſwear 


| PrEs, 
ſpeak 


1 ſpring 


ſteal 


ſtink 


ſtrike 
ſpit . 
ſtrĩve 


ſwell 
ſwing 


{ſwim 


take 


tear 


| thrive 


throw 
tread 
win 
wear 


| WEAVE 


55. 


E29 7 


write 


- 


TEN SE. 


| - 
ſtrove 
ſwore 
_ ſwelled 
(wang 
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PRETER, Part. | 


ſpoke 
rang 5 : 


ſtole 
ſtank 
ſtrucx 


ſwam 


took 
tore 


throve 
threw 
trod 
wan 
wore 
wove 


A bt : 
Wh | 

. 4 — en 

* 7 —— 4 

3 
4 * - 
* 
I 


olen 


ſtunk 


ſtricken 


ſtriven 


ſworn 


ſwollen 


ſwung 


ſwum 


taken 


torn 
thriven 
thrown 


trodden 


won 
worn 
: Woven 


written 


Note, that the Preterite Active and the Paſſive Par- 
(when one Word ſerves for both, as in 
 TasLE I.) are thus diſtinguiſned: When the Word 
hath nothing before it but the Nominative Word 
alone, or have or had with it, it is the Preterite Ac- 
tive; as, I bound, we bound, I have bound, we had 
bound, &c. but when the Word has any Part of the 
helping Verb am before it, it is the Participle paſſive; 
as, I am bound, he is bound, we are. bound, &c. 
except, Come, gone, run, ſet, riſen, fallen, grown, 
RS _— ſuch like __—e 
Verbs, which have frequently the paſſive Signs, am, 
art, A inſtead of — in the Pf Tine and 
was, waſt, &c. inſtead of had in the Pluperfect; as, 
me; I was come, for I had 


* 
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* 
When a Verb has a Participle diſtin from its 
| Preterite; as, write, wrote, written, the Participle is 
4 more proper and elegant after have, had, and all the 
E Parts of the Verb am, than the Preterite ; ; as, I have 


written a Letter, the Book is written, &e. is better 
than I have wrote a Letter ; the Book is wrote. 
Therefor in conjugating an irregular Verb, it muſt 
n be obſerved, that the Paſſive Participle is always to 
8 be uſed after have and had. I need not mention, 
that this Participle is to be uſed in the Paſſive Voice 
8 after all the Parts of the Verb am, becauſe it, with 
| = es wp the Paſſive Tarn : 


CHAP. VII. 
of the Avas 


HAT is an "Ss An had is a Part 
of Speech which is joined to a Verb, Adjec- 

tive, ez or to another Adverb, to expreſs 
„ ſome Circumſtance, Quality, or Manner of their 8ig- 

+ nification. 

1. It is joined to a Verb, to ſhew how, or whether, 
or no, or when, or where one is, does, or ſuffers ; 
25, John lives there ; the Book is read here ; the Boy 
reads well, but behaves ill ; he reads now; he reads 
then, 2. [4 [43]: 

2. F jetive ; * The Man is now good, 
though mats 

3. To aParticiple ; as, That was 1 prodently ; 
it was 7 e, | | 


et FI if 8 1 * * TX 


Q 


— "OE IVLY 


* * — Er9 22 2 


i This Part of 8 * ve just obtained 
| 7 lation of lee. as It very — Ap- Pg 
— gef Verbs, and as it were the Verb's Adjec- 
tive: 80 that an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without. 
its Verb. expreſſed or underſtood, than a FOO) can 
hone pr its * | 


W m IP Jed 3 . 


0 


1 


foarthly, Ke. fo forth, fidally: ” I | 2a 


8 rently, far otherwiſe, ren as, in like! Mar 


The n e 


. To another Adverb; as, he, is now very rich, 
| x lately very poor. 
7 — 85 reduced to the towing Claſs, 


_ KA i, 4 
of TIM E. yg 


5 -: Time pebfont 4 26, now, Today. 
„. Time paſt; as, before, already, . i, Yeſterday, 
+ heretofore, long ace, lately. | 
The Time to come; as, preſently, immediate- 


vn and by, -iuſtandy, firaightway, 'To-morrow, 


not yet, hereafter, henceforth; or henceforward. 
_ Alſo an indefinite Time; as, when, often, often- 
times, ſometimes, ſeldom, - daily, yearly, always, 
then, ever, never, again. 

2. Of Place; as, where, here, there, elſewhere, 
every Where, no where, fome where, | any where, 
within, without, whither, hither, thither, wither- 
ward, towards, hitherward, thitherward, upward, 

downward, forward, backward, above, below, whence, 
wo ; thence, whitherſoever. 
Of . —9 — 3 twice, thrice, four 


4 or Order; 8 laſt of all : 


. Of Quantity ; as, how Wa, kw prext, e 
cient; fortewhrat, ſomething, nothing. .- 

6. Of affirming ; as, verily, truly, E ouhtedly, | 
. VEN I: Foe bans hana very, | 


ee. 2 | 


2 
+ . * 


at al 


ee ee, 46, perhaps, peradventre, iy 


Of cor mparing ; as, how, Woe, how much, 
tet leaſt, more, very, rather, than, whether, either, 
neither, allo, exceèdingly, almoſt, well nigh, little 
Tefs, leatt of all, as it were, alike” otherwiſe, Giffe⸗ 


Aarcely, * . 1 * . 0 f 


4 4; 4 


- 


ner, elſe, | 


8 


* 


Many of them er- elſe but Adje 
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Number ending ; formed from Adjectives; for 


there are but few Adjectives that cannot be made 
Adverbs by adding the Termination ly; as, prudent- 


ly, . juſt-Ily, & c. and this ſort of 
Adverbs commonly admit of Compariſon ; the Com- 


parative by more, and the Superlative by moſt; 
very ; a5, prudently, were pradently, molt or, beg 
r Pos rnb fe to £44 6 12. -N 


Note 1. Adverbs ſeem” originally to have been 


contrived to expreſs compendiouſty in one Wore, 


1 what muſt otherwiſe ave required two or more; as, 


- 


he acted wiſely, for he ated with Wiſdom; prudetite - 
ly, for with Prudence; he did it here, for he did it 
in this place; there, for in that Place; then, for at 


that Time; always, for at all Times; and aſter this 
Manner the Scholar ought to reſolve — Adverb. 


ves, hay- 


ing the Prepoſition and Subſtantive underſtood: ® : 


Adverbs may be derived from almoſt every Part of 
Speech, even from proper Names; as, from De- 
moſthenes, Socrates, &c, we derive Demoſthenically, 
Soeren r 109990 FRE ORR” 0 
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10. Of Quality; of which there are a very great 


— 


„ 


ry 4 


wy 
%*. 
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as. The Baris Grain, 5 
To A va. 
of the Conjuner 10 u. * 


: | 47 1 ATi is a 8 [44 1] ? A Conjunction 
is a Part of Speech which joins Sentences to- 


| _ and ſhews the Manner of their Dependance 


one another. 


88 ; Does the ee join Words + together ? No ; . 


0; Sentence: bas. 


—— 1 * : : 
5 
* 8 


2 3 LYSIS, * PRE LOVE 2 222 — 
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=o The Gtzerent FEE of Words 1 5 illuſ. 
2. by the different Power of Letters; for as of the 
* cry or Letters, ſome are res which of 
© themſelves complete a Sound; others are Conſonants, 
Which without the Help of Vowels have no expreſs 
Ae ſo likewiſe may we conceive as to the Na- 
ture of Words. Some of them, like Vowels, are of 
themſelves expreſſive, as is the Caſe of Verbs, Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Adverbs ; others, like Conſonants, 
Wait for their Vowels, being unable to become ex- 
2 by their own proper Strength, as is the Caſe 
of Conjunctions, Articles, and we eval : For 
thoſe Parts of Speech are always con 2 that 
hn are only 1 when aſſociat to ſomething 


1173 4 Some Writers define the ConjunRion to be a 
2 57 Speech which joins. Words, that is, ſingle 
Parts of Speech, as well as Sentences together; and 
chat too with the Addition of like with Nike, * 'Tenſe 
With Te nſe, Number with Number, Kc. 

Now, in che following Sentence, Cæſar c 


m 9 ſaw, 


3 e conquered; the Conjunction (and) does not join 
together three fingle Words, viz, came, ſaw, and 
TE conquered ; but three Sentences. thus: Ceſar came, 
. "| 00G CAR 285 two; and Cæſur es: | ed, three. 


— * 
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of Conj undtions there are ſeveral gem as, 


1. Copulative; as, and, alſo, both, neither, nor. 
2. Disjunctive; as, either, or, | 
3. Conceſſive ; as, though, athongb, albeit. 8 Yi 
4. Adverſative; as, but, yet, e 
oon nevertheleſs. . 
to- © $:"Caſudl; as, for, That becaſ. 
ace | 85 THative. or Rational ; a8, therefor, — 
„ ſeeing, fince, foraſmuch as. | 
0; 7 Final or PerfeBtive ; us, that, to the End that, "5 
» 8 | 9. Dacoptivg or "RefpeAtive; as, valeſs except. — 


LES 
. * 


3 10. Diminutive; as, at leaſt. 1: 
11. Suſpenſive or Dubitative; as, whether or not. — 

uſ- 12. Expletive; as, now, truly, indeed. "3; 
the 13 Ordinative; As, thereafter, finally, moreover, A 
"a | hawever. — *i 
14. Declarative; as, to wit, Ani 1 

te Note, that the ſame Words, as they are 0 


Na- different Views, are both Adverbs-and Conj undes; 


> of as, whether ? is an Interrogative AO, and; a Sal. —_— 
ins, il ne N Kc. ee , 


* 
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For 80 in 1 8 will you ant t Fleſh, Fiſk or 
that Fowl? The ConneQive (or) does not couple the r - 
1ng Words, Fleſh, Fiſh, and Fowl ; but three Sentences, ' 9 0 NF 
thus, Will you eat Fleſh ? Or will you eat Fiſh? or Mi 
ea will you eat Fowl-? So that theſe two Conjunaions. 1 
gle WM — (and) and (or), do, each of them, connect, not three 2 
and ſingle Words, but three * Sentences into „ A 
mſec M OE * IT — 
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or the Panpocrrions.., 


* n 1 


H AT i is a Prepoſition.? A 88 is a 
Part of Speech, which being added to any 


wy other Parts of Speech ſerves to ſhew their State, Re- 
| lation, or Reference to each other: As, John lives in 
the City, at the King's Arms. The Kingdom of 
E Heaven is prepared er. the Righteous. 1 am going 
ih to London. 

The Prepokitions are of two Sorts, ſeparable and 


| 3 TI 
”, nr ANE ſeparable are uch as may | be uſed alone, Viz, 


1 | above, behind, io from, z till, or until, 
—_—  - about, 5 I beneath, or in, or into, | to, 85 
Aa ter, below,  |of, toward, 
1 = againſt, between, or] on, or upon, under, 
among, or betwixt, ſout, or out of with, 
agamongſt beyond, Over, N 
e. | through, or without. 


\ 4 * FR 5 * e for, Ys [tborough, | * 6 


>” 2. The inſeparable Prepoſitions are not HEY in Eng- 
| | ug: unleſs in Compoſition. b | 
8 What are the Engliſh 8 uſed in the Com- 

; 3 of Engliſh Words? A, be, for, fore, mis, 
Over, out, un, up, 
What does a ſignify ? A is uſed, but inelegantly, 

1 "tw on or in; as, a- foot, a-ſhore, a-bed, Wo on 
_- Foot, on Shore, in Bed. A is often redundant, or 
=... -- ſaperfluous - at the Beginning of Words; as, abide, 
85 ariſe, awake, &c. for bide, riſe, wake, Ke. | 


— 


=: What ſignifies Be ? Be fignifies about, as, in be- 
3 155 eee i. e. to ſprinkle about; to beſtir, i. e. to 
| 5 Fur about, &c. It fi nifies by or nigh ; as, beſide, | . 


1.56. . or nigh the Side it 1 in; 45, 8 =; 


4/3. x 


oo ; 12 


0 ky. 
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i. e. in Time, or early. It ſigniſies 0 or beſary's 60 
as, to e Het i. e. to ſpeak for, 285 VV 


What fignifies for? For, denies or deprives ; ; 
forbid, i. e. ” bid it not to be don 3-08 rlake,. oY . 
not to ſeek it any more. 5 
What does fore agnify; ; Fore 1e Se as 1 
before; as, to foreſee, i. e. to ſee before it comes to i 
paſs ; to forebode, i. e. to tell before it happens. _—_ 
What ſignifies mis? Mis is always uſed in a bad 


| Senſe, and denotes Defect or Error; as, miſdeed, 


i. e. an ill Deed, to miſtake, i. e. to take it Z 7] 
wrong; to miſuſe, i. e. to'uſe ill. Ye » 2 
What ſignifies over? Over digaißes 3 or EY 
Superiority ; as, to over-come, to over-rule, c. =, 
Over denotes alſo” Exceſs ; as, over-halty, 1. e. too Wo 
"haſty, over-joyful, &c. 8 1 
What Gonifies out ? Out ſignifies Exceſs, 8 rio- 2 
rity, or Excellency in any Thang 3.48, to out 6% 
out- run, to out-go, & c. 

What ſignifies un? Un ſet before Adjectives 4 | 
notes Negation, and ſigniſies not; as, 1 1 
1. e. not worthy; un leaſant, i. e. not leaſant ; 
unconcerned, i. e. not concerned, &c. in this 
Cuaſe it anſwers to the Latin tion in. But * : 
un is prefixed to Verbs, it deſtroys, undoes, or makes 
Lane what has been 22 e as, to 7 i. ij | 


„ 


what — ds > fray, 1 9 50 Udo. 

What ſignifies up? "Up always * Motion up- 
wards; as, — i. e. the Land that is high in 
reſpect of ſome other Land; ; upſide, i. e. the Side : 
that is higheſt. 

5 ignikies with ? With Ggnifies againſt ; as, 1 

to withſtand, i. e. to ſtand againſt; it ſometimes 1 
 fignifies as much as from or back; as, to with-hold. 
i. e. to hold from one; to with-draw, i 1. e. to Ar 2 
from or back. „ 

What are the Latin Pre zofitions uſed in the 0 = 
ſition of an _ s? Ab or abs, ad, . 

. Hz circum _ 


„150% The BnITIsn Grnamman. . 
circum, con from com, contra, de, dis, di, e or ex- | 
en, enter, extra, in, inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, Lo 
pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. I 

What fignifies ab or abs >. Ab or abs ſignifies from, 
and 1 Sega or Parting ; ; as, to abſtain, 


Xs 


— 
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i. e. to refrain from abſolve, i. e. to clear, or ſet 
free from; to abdicate; i. e. to reſign, or witcraw 
from: Ir alſo denotes Excefs ; as, to abhor, c. | 
What fignifies ad? Ad ſignifies to or at; as, Ad- „ 
vocate, i. e. one that is ealled to, dc. Inks #55 - 
that which lies at or nigh. - 5 
What ſignifies ante? Ante Bgnüges before ; 2 at, 
| Arzecedent, i. e. the foregoing Word 3 9 antodace, 
1. e. to date it before, c. | 
What fignifies circa ? ehen ſignifies about 1 as, | 
8 i. e. a round about Way of Speak= | : 
1 L e. a ditching about; . = - 
0 t fignifies con Con from cm {ſfometimes: 
written co, col, and com) ſigniſtes with or together 
48. Convoeation, i. e. 4 ge Meeting toge- 
ther ; co. Spergte. i. e. to laboùr with; or work to- 
er; Colloquy, 4. e. à talking with or e 3 . 


dommerce, i. e. — together. 
What figvthes contra ? Contra ſignifies againſt 3 28, 
t contradict, i. e. to gainſay, ſpeak againſt, or con- 
0 to à Perſon. From contra comes cbunter, which 
Allo denotes Oppoſition or nn as, to coun- 
ter- act, i. e. to act againſt, or in Oppoſition to; ſo 
cCounter-mine, counter-baltanes;” countermand, &c- - 
What fignifies de? De fignifies & Kind of Motion 
from; as, defile, i. e. a filing off or from; to de- 
camp, i. e. to move the Camp off or from, &c. fome« 


dS 6 4. Lach 


A 
n _ __ * 


1 5 times it only extends the Signifizntion of the woes 


275 to demonſtrate, to: deplore, Ke.. 

What fgnifies dis? Dis figniſtes Privatioh. or Ne- 
gation, giving every where a "Contrary. Meaning ta 
the Word it 1s compounded with; as, diſagree, 3. 8. 
nöt to agree; diſbelieve, f. e. not 60 3 diſ- 
approve, i. e. not to 888 4. N e Ex * | 
„ K. N A 
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What ſignifies, di? Pi has hardly other Uſe 
8 than to "ET the Senſe of the Word 11 compoungs | ni 
ed with; as, to diminith, ta direct, Ke, - _ 9 
What ſignifies e or ex? E or ex fignifies, out; as; 7 
Event, i. &. the falling out; to ejeQ, i. e. to caſt 
aut; to exclude, i. e. to ſhut aut; to ting ein 
1. e. to put out, &c. 
What Genifies extra? Extra. ſignifies beyond, over 
and above; as, extravagant, i. e. beyond bounds; 
Wbrewies 9. i. e. beyond what is ordinary, &c. 
What 5 in? In, in Comp ſition, has gene- 
rally a negative or privative Sen e; 28, inactive, BH 
i. e, not active, not buſy ; inaccurate. i. e. not a- 
curate; inkumane, op" not humane, &Cc. N, in 
this Senſe js often changed into 1, m, and r, thus, 
il, im, ix; as, illegal, 1. e. not legal,  contrary-4: if 
Law; illegible, i. e. not legible, not to be read/· 
immodeſt, e not modeſt; immortal, i. g. ut 
mortal; irregular, i. e. not regular; oy at 
1. e. not religious, &c. In alſo marl 17 = 
by which one Thing comes to be. —_— 
other; as, to incloſe, to inroll, to infui e, win impal 2 . 
to import, &. The Prepoſition en is uſed in 
Spelling * Words which come from. 5 8 rench ;. 
to enrich, encourage, enrage, &c. but: (en even. 
| guides Privation, or _ bay” denotes the Dif 
tion or Impreſſion cauſed or received by an Action- 2 = 
What fignifies inter? Inter fignifies between 15 156 8 1 - 
te intexvene, i, e. to come ders ean 1 nate 1% . 
| the. Space between, Kc. but in the Wor +. 
it deprives, and fignihes as much as fr in erben 3 
In Words Which come from the French we uſe en- 5 pe 2 
; tor, inftoad of inter; as, enterlace, entertain, enter. 8 'Y 
| Pri E, Ce 2 6 5 * 
What fignifies 3 intro ? Intro peniftes fein: a5, to 1 4 'Y 
oe, i, e. tg lead, of bring 1560 f Tasem aten Be 3 , 
5 mn 294407 Qb u gen 0 0 1 
Eni es ob ? ines again 8 
Hacks, i. e. What Mads in ide W ay Or againſt, BE. > 3 
EE bat ſignifies per? Per f nifies through, and de- I 1 | 
eeuc) . or;- Fes as, perfect . e 
5 | H 4 | thc bly 3 2 n 
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thoroughly done; perforate, i. e. to pierce through, 


What ſignifies poſt ? Poſt fignifies after; as, Poſt- 

_ fcript, i. e. written after; a poſthumous Work, i.e 

a Work publiſhed after the Author's Death. _- | 3 

What ſignifies pre ? Pre fignifies before; as, pre- Aa 
meditate, i. e. to think of, or meditate before, &c. 

What fignifies pro? Pro ſignifies for or forth; but a 

it has alſo a great many other Senſes I 

What ſignifies preter ? Preter ſignifies againſt ; as, n 

pPreternatural, 1. e. againſt, or contrary to Nature. N 

What ſignifies re? Re generally ſignifies again; WI 

f, 

x 

e 


as, to mpegs. 1. e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, 
i, e. to fall ill again, &c. Sometimes it denotes Op- 
ſition ; as, to repulſe, i. e. to beat back; and 
metimes it only enlarges the Senſe of the ſimple 
I Verb with which it is compounded.  * | 
What fignifies retro? Retro ſignifies backward ; as, 7 


Retrograde, i. e. going backward ; retromingent, i. e. 

= ſtaling bickway” RetroſpeRtion, i. e. the Act of ” 
% „ oo 
Wat ſignifies fe? Se fignifies without; as, ſecure, 
What fignifies ſub? Sub fignifies under; as, to 
© 2 ſubſcribe, 1. e. to write under; ſubtract, i $,-t0 
Wut fignifies ſubter ? Subter fignifies under; as, 
13 8 fubterfluous . * e. a flowing under, WEIS ͤ 
dur digen ſuper ? Super fignifies upon, over, 
o above; as, Superſcription, i. e. the Writing upon 
= Aa Letter; ſuperfluous, i. e. over and above What 
might be? This Prepoſition is changed into ſur, in 
Words derived from the French; as, Surplus, Sur- 
| face, &c. „ 5 5 
What ſignifies trans? Trans ſignifies over or be- 
- | yond; as, to tranſport, 1. e. to carry over or be- 
”  yond Seas; to tranſgreſs, i. e. to go beyond. It 
=  fignifies the moving from one Place to another; as, 
- ,-7 tranſplant, i. e. to remove and plant in another 


— 
«. 


. 
Cee 
he, 
. 
* 


2 Tranſmigration, i. e. the Te kn one 
lace to another. It alſo denotes the changing 
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one Thing into another; as, to transform, to tranſ- 
figure, i. e. to change ſhape or form; ſo Tranſub- 
Kantiation, &c: 

What are the chief of the Greek Prepoſiticis uſed 
in the Compoſition of Engliſh Words ? A, amphi, 
anti, hyper, hypo, meta, peri, ſyn. 

What ſignifies a? A is privative, and fignifies not; 
as, anonymous, i. e. without, wanting, or not hav- 
ing a Name; Anarchy, i. e. without, wanting, ar 
not havin Government. 1 

What 1 amphi? Amphi lignifies two or 
both! z as, amphibious, i. e. Animals which can live 
in two Elements, or both on Land and in Water; 
Amphibology, i 1. e. a Diſcourſe having a double or | 
uncertain Meaning. It alſo hgnifes about, or on. 
every Side; as, Amphitheatre. 

What ſignifies anti? Anti fignifies againſt; as, 
Antichriſt, i. e. one who is in Oppoſition to, or 
againſt Chriſt; Antagoniſt, i. e. one who is againſt 
vou; Antiſcorbutic, i 3. e. good againſt the Scurvy, &e. 

: What ſignifies hyper? Hyper ſignifies over and 
above : as, Hypercritic, i. e. a Critic captions be- 
'yond Reaſon or Uſe ; Hypermeter, i. e. any Thing. 
over and above what the Standard requires. 

What ſignifies hypo? Hypo ſignifies under; as, 4 
Hypogeum, i. e. under the Earth, as Cellars and _— 
_ Vaults ; Hypocrite, i. e. one, who under the Cloak _— 

of Religion, is an arrant Rogue. . 

What ſignifies meta? Meta fignifies the ſame W 
the Latin Prepoſition trans, i. e. beyond; or elſe | 
_ denotes® the changing of one Thing into another ;. 
as, Metaphor, Metamorphoſis, i. e. a n from 
one Form to another. | 

What ſignifies peri ? Peri ſignifies about; as, Pe- 
riphraſis, it e. Circumloeution, a round about way 
of Speaking, or the Uſe of many Words to 1 
N —_— _ 255 N 5 
What ſignifies Syn f ifies with or together ; 
as; + Synod, ; i. e. . res vo or Mon -toge- 
e 3 ſynchronical,” i. e. happening together at the 
. © Tine. N is ſometimes changed into m, thus, 
. F He. 5 tym. 
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ym z' as, Symmetry, i. e. Proportion, or the Agree- 
ment of one Part with another; ſymphonious, i. e. 
agreeing with or together in Sound, 6 


„ CTA © 
Of InTERJECTIONS. 
IHA is an Interjection? An Intarjeclion is a 


: Part of Speech thrown into Diſcourſe, and 
. denotes ſome ſudden Paſſion or Emotion of the Soul; 


tence in one Word. 


being a compendious Way of expreſſing a whole Sen- 


Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts. 


b . za %: hey ! brave! io! 
2. Grief; as, ab | alas! woe's me! 


8 | 3. Wonder > as, O ſtrange! vah ! hah! 
'B | 4+ Praiſe; as, well done! O brave 


. B . 5 
6. Exclainung ; as, oh! proh! O! 
7. Surprize ; as, hal aha! 

8. Imprecation; as, Wo] pox on't! 
9. Laughter ; as, ha, ha, he! 1 8 

10, Calling; as, fie! ſo ho! ho, ho! whoop. 
11. Silencing ; as, Silence]! huſh ! iſt . | 
12. Deriſion; as, away with! — _ 

: 13. Attention z as, hah ! [46], &. 


re 


Some of them expre 


n 


a 


— 
- . « ot n - 


1 
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[46] Grammariaus have been divided in their Opi- 


nions dopcerdigg the Interjection; ſome allowing it 
to be a Part of 


Character. The Greeks improperly ranged it 


among their Adverbs : and Priſcian accordingly ob- 
_ ſerves, lib, xv. that the Interjection is either joingg 
to a Verb, or a Verb is underſtood to it; and WW 


* 


5. Averſion; as, away! begone! fy! tuſh! 


Note 


peech, and others diveſting it of that 


a tw. #4A 5X $4 3 ty 


b PE 


The Bareron Gen t55 
Note 1. That the ſame Interjection denotes ſome- 
times one Paſſion, and ſometimes another. 
2. That Nouns are ſomefimes uſed for Interjec- 
tions; as, with a Pox ! With a ſchief ! O Shame! 
5 71 1 een O the n 
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it lands alone, it has the Signification of the Verb i 15 
it. But the Latins have done well in getachin 
from the Adverb, and conſtituting it a Part of 8 — 
by itſelf. Among thoſe who will not admit of 2 
Interjection's being a Part of Speech, are Sanctius 
Miner. and Voſſius de Anal. lib. i. cap. 1. becauſe 
they are, ſay they, only natural Marks or Voices, 
mere adventitious Sounds, moſt of them common to 
all Languages ; and as what is natural, is the ſame 
amongſt all, ſuch as the Signs of Joy, Grief, &c. 
therefor, as "natural Sounds ey cannot be Parts of 
Speech i For the Parts of Speech, according to Ari- 
ſtotle, are inſtituted from Art, and not from Nature. 
Others again contend, and, I think, with better 
Authority, that the Interjections are not merely na. 
tural Signs of the Paſſions expreſſed by marticulate 
Sounds, ſeveral whereof the Brutes have in common 
with us ; but as there are Paffions which muſt be re- 
preſented in Writing, as well as in Diſcourſe, the 
Marks which ſtand for theſe Paſſions, muſt be the 
in ns of ſuch and ſuch Ideas; and therefor have a 

"Claim to be entitled Words, and NY 
Parts of. Ha 


BIS... 
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Py f TOP. | 


C e 


of the 3 of the Pars 
of SPEECH, 


A VI NG in the foregoing Chapters treated 
of the Kinds of Words, and diſtributed them 


into certain Ranks or Claſſes called Parts of Speech; 
we now come to ſhew, _ 

1. How they are deduced Cm or their Depen- 
dence upon their own Roots ; and; 


2. Their Derivation from, and their Analogy or 


Likeneſs to the Latin and Greek, from which (be- 
fides what we have borrowed from the French) we 
have culled all the moſt beautiful and. lively Flowers 


that can either enrich, ennoble, or adorn the moſt 
learned, moſt copious, | and manly Language now. 


5 ſpoken on Earth, 


All Words whatſoever are either primitive or deri- 


| bags gt imple or compound. See Page 42. 


1 or ſimple Word is ſuch as is not form- 
any other; as, Man, good, kind, &c. 


yy derivative Word i is a primitive or im ple Word, 


with the Addition of a Syllable or Syllables to the 


ſame; as, man- ly, good-neſs, kind-ly, ſuit-able, 


&c. 


Note 1. From any Subſtantive, or AdjeQive, put 


for a Subſtantive, in the Singular Number, is form- 


ed the Genitive Caſe, by adding ('s); as, the King's 


Palace, for the Palace of the King, &c. 
2. Subſtantives, and ſometimes Adjectives, and al- 


ſo the other Parts of Speech become Verbs; the 


Vowel being always ſounded long, and the Conſo- 
nant ſoftened or changed ; as, from Houſe, comes to 


bouſe ; from Graſs, to graze ; from Braſs, to braze ; 
from Breath, to OT xc. 5 


: 3 Veils - 
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3. Verbs are derived from Adjectives by adding en; 
as, from red, comes to redden; from white, comes 
to whiten; from ſoft, to ſoften; from black, to 
blacken, e. | ITE: 3 
4. From Verbs are derived the Active Participle, 
which ends always in (ing), and the Paſſive which 
ends in ed or en; as, loving, loved, giving, given. 

5. By adding (er) to the Preſent Tenſe of Verbs, 
comes a Subſtantive, ſignifying the Agent; as, from 
to love, comes the How Lover; from to dance, 
comes Dancer; from to play, comes Player; from to 
pipe, comes Piper, &c. | : „ 

6. By adding (y) to Subſtantives, are formed Ad- 
jectives, of Plenty; as, from Health, comes the Ad- 
jective healthy; from Filth, filthy; from Louſe, 
louſy, &c. * EE e e 
7. From Subſtantives, by adding the Termination 
(ful) are alſo formed Adjectives denoting fulneſs ; as, 
from Joy, comes the Adjective joyful ; from Fruit, 

, fruitful; from Paith; faithful, &c., 7.547 

8. By adding (ſome) to Subſtantives, are formed 

Adjectives fignifying Fulneſs; as, from Burden, bur- 
denſome ; whole, wholeſome ; trouble, troubleſome; 
9. By adding (ly) to Subſtantives come Adjectives 
ſignifying Likeneſs ; as, from Earth, comes earthly ; 
from Father, fatherly ; Heaven, heavenly, ce. 

10. By adding the Termination (leſs) to Subſtan- 
tives, are formed AdjeQtives ſignifying. Want; as; 

from Care, comes careleſs; Wit, witleſs ; Worth, 
worthleſs, cc. | N i 

11. Adjectives which ſignify the Matter out of 
which any Thing is made, are formed by adding (en) 
to the Subſtantive; as, Earth, earthen ; Braſs, bra- 
zen; gold, golden; aſh, aſhen ; oat, oaten, cc. 

12. Adjectives diminutive, or ſuch as denote the 

leſſening; of the Signification, are formed by adding 

. (iſh) to Adjectives; as, red, reddiſh; green, green- 
1h; foft, ſoftiſh ; hard, hardiſh, &c.. But it muſt. 
he obſerved, that when (ifh) is added to Subſtantives, 

. the Adjectives denote Likeneſs; as, Ape, Tas 
. „ 6 rute, 


— 


. — * —— 
Dr 


— 


| 
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Brute, bratiſh ; Wolf, wolfiſh 3 Woman, wamanifh, 
c. There are alſo ſome entile or national Names 
that end in iſh; as, Engliſh, Scotiſh, by ContraQtion 
Scots, Daniſh, Britiſh, &c. | 
13. There are Nouns that by the Addition of the 


Syllables (kin) and (oc) become diminutive in their Sig- | 


nification; as, from Lamb, comes the derivative and 
diminutive Word Lambkin, which ſignifies a young 
or little Lamb; Tomkin, i. e. little Tom; Wilkin, 
i, e. little Will; a Pipe, Pipkin, &c. 80 * 
Hill, comes Hilloe, i. e, a little Hill. 

14. The diminutive Terminations of Animals are 


_ commonly in ing; as, from Duck, comes Duckling, 


i. e. a young Duck; from Gooſe; comes Goſling, 
i. e. a young Gooſe; and ſome are in rel ; as, prog 
Cock, comes Cockrel ; from a Pike, Pickrel, i e. 
young Cock, a young Pike, 8 
. Nouns ending in ſhip, ric and wie, ſignify 

ing- 1 


| Office and Dominion, State or Condition; as, 


chip, Stewardſhip, F elowip, Lordſhip, Biſhopric, 
 Bailywic, &c. - 

16. Words ending i in dom, denote; 1. Office or 
Charge, with Power and Dominion, or without 
them; as, Kingdom, Popedom. 2. The State, Con- 
dition, Quality and Property ; and alfo the Place in 
which a Perſon exerciſes his Power ; as, Tbraldom, 
4a reedom, Whoredom, Dukedom, &C. 

17. Nouns ending in head and hood, denote 


Fo State, Condition and Quality; as, Godhead, 


Maidenhead, Manhood, Widowhood, &c. 

18. There are other Abstracts partly derived from 
Adjectives, and partly from Verbs, which are formed 
by the Addition of the Termination (th), a ſmall 
Change being ſometimes made; 1 a —.— 5 
long, length; ſtrong, ſtren cep, depth; true, 
995. 4 > dearth ; n r merry, mirth;; 
Ay,. death; grow, "growth ; ſteal, ſtealth ; bear, 
birth, &c. | 
| Have we not a great many Words derived from the 
Jann ? Yes, and from the French too but thoſe 
| | 7 .* . derived 


> 
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derived from the Latin are ſo numerous, that Almen 
all that are not Words of one Syllable, or that do 
not come from Words of one Syllable, are Latin. 
Have you any Rules to know the Engliſh Words, 
derived from the Latin and French by their Tas 
nations n 


”% 


i Engliſh Words al in (ion), are made Latin 
by dropping (n); as, 


EnGLis# and FRENCH, Es 
Religion | + Religio 
Benediction Benedictio 
Sanckifcatiok Sianctificatio 
Abomination Abominatio YL 
Pronunciation Pronuncziatio ; 
Diviſion 28 Dien Ke. 


2. Engliſh Words ending i in (ty), are en from = 
Latin Words ending in (tas); as =_ 


* Enclish, FRENCH, Ken „ 
Charity Charite Charitas 5 5 
Chaſtity Chaftite Chatting |. Mi 


Humility * Humilite Humilitas 
—_ Sahriete  Sobrietas, &c. 


ngliſh Words ending in (ence). or (ey), are 
3 rom Latin Words ending in (tia); : 


ExcLishH and FRENCH. LATIN. 
Patience Patientia 
Diligence: ˖ Diligentia 
Abundance Abundantia 
|  Clemency Ls Clementia, &c. 


4. En lifh Words a in nt) come 4 as 
: Lat Words ending 1n (ns) ; my 0 5 


* f a — 


; 4 
EnGLisu 
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Exor isn and FRENCH. 
Vigilant 
Abundant 
Continent 
Innocent 
Inſolent 
Prudent 


LATI x. 
Vigilans 


Abundans 
OContinens 


' Innocens 


Inſolens - . 
e &c. 


. Englih Wands 3 in (al), are formed from 
Latin Words ending in (alis); as. 


ExeLisn and FRENCH. 
Conditional 
Corporeal 
Liberal 
Original 

© Subſtantial 
| Oriental. 


LATIN. 
Cqnditionalis 
Corporealis 


Liberalis 
Originalis 


Subſtantialis 
Orientalis 5 Ker. 


Latin Words ending in (udo); as, 


6. Engliſh Words ending in (ude), come e from the. 


EncLisn and FRENCH. 
Fortitude - 
Multitude 
Gratitude 
Similitude 
Magnitude 
Altitude N 


— 


3 
Fortitudo 
Multitudo. - 


Gratitudo 


Similitudo 


eg Magnitudo 


ee dec. = 


. Engliſh Words ending in (id), come from Lats 


Words ending 1 in 489); ; 8, 


EncL1SH. FRENCH. 
Putrid Putride 
Rigid Rigide 
Splendid Fplendide 

Candid 


Fo 


Candide 


| Lan 
Putridus 

Rigidus 
Splendidus 
Candidus, Kc. 


23. Engliſh. 


K 


wy tre, fincere ; fincerus. 
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: 3. Engliſh Words ending in (ary) or (ory), are de- 


rived from Latin Words ending in (ius); as, 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. LArix. 
Solitary Solitaire Solitarius 
Arbitrary Alrbitraire Arbitrarius 
Momentary Momentaire Momentarius 
Dilatory - Dilatoire Dilatorius 
Tranfitory Tranſitoire Tranſitorius „ &c. 


9. Engliſh Words ending in (n) (r) or (t), between 
two Vowels, come from Latin Words ending in 
(us); 1 


Excrisn. LATIN, ENGLISH, LATIN. 
Obſcene Obſcænus Mute Mutus 
Terrene Terrenus Pure Purus | 
Obſcure Obſcurus | Acute Acutus, &C. 


There are a good many other Terminations by 


which we may know the Engliſh Words derived from 


the Latin, which, for Brevity Sake, we ſhall mark 
in the following Order. 8 6s 


able, amiable ; amiabilis. 


it, OR 3 
ate, ſtate; Ratus. 


act, exact; exactus. | men, amen; omen. 
cede, recede ; recedo. | nſe, ſenſe; ſenſus. 


ect, eleCt ; electus. our, honour ; honor. 

| 0us, amorous; àmoroſus. 
 efs, abceſs ; abſceſſus. | pel, expel; expello. 

fy, ſatisfy ; ſatisfacio. uct, duct; ductus. 

ibe, deſcribe ; ; deſcribo. | uce, produce; produco. 
tble, audible ; audibilis. | uge, refuge; Tefu gium. 
ict, edict; edictum. ume, per rfume ; funds 


cle, circle ; circulus. hi oſe, verboſe ; verboſus. 
Y 


! 
| 
ide, efide ; preſido. ] une, opportune ; oppor=-- 
ile, Abtile, - ſubtilis. arg 76 ihe | 
| ine, divine + divinus. | ure, ſecure ; ſecures. 
ign, fign ; ſignum. uſe, infuſe ; infuſum. _ 
te, reviſe; reviſo. ute, deſtitute; deſtitutus. 


Us, remiſs; remiſſus. | x, prolix; prolixus. 8 


ns - 1 5 There 


ive, active; activus. 


g 

| 

j 
3 
| 
bs 
** 
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As 


There are-3 great many Words, that end in ible, 
able, ment, tive, &. do immediately come 
from the French, and generally without any Change; 
23 en. corruptible, meaſurable, miſera le, 
compliment, commandment, &c. but thoſe in. (tive) 
end in (tif f) in the French ; as, conſecutive, conſe- 
cutif; communicative, communicarif, &c. Though 


the French have derived their Language in general 


from the Latin, and we again from them, as is evi- 
dent from the Analagy in the Spelling; yet we have 
brought into our Tongue many Nouns and Verbs 
that are purely French, and which are not derived 
from the Latin; as; garden, garter, buckler, to 
advance, to cry, to p heal, | & c. which come from the 


French Jardin 0 Jartione  Yourlius, - advances, crier, | 


plaider, &. 
Another Criterion to e the Words f Bronch 
CT Rs in our Language, is by the Diphthon 
hongs with which they. generally abou 
tour, gout, ſuit, : courage; 


as, ner 73 ch 


N about, doubt, - "rout, relief, avaunt aces; | 
Joy 2 „ 55 , : 


au, jetd eau, beauty, Bean, Ko. | 
The next great Source of Engliſh Wards, i 1s * 


Greek 1 4 Words derived f * Which may *. 


known by 

1. Thik alt W Wong that have (y in the Middle, or 
that have eu or Fh, at the rep g Middle, o 
End; that have (ch} pronqunced hard at. the Be 
ning; Middle, or End; that have (th). CL Is 
ning, Middle, er End, or that be is WR Aker pf. 


pt, b, h br, Nui Ke. are of | 
ee . 


Have ou any Rules to know, by 
nations. of Engliſh, Words, the * Weh n 


| are immediately derived from! ? Yes 3 


12 Engliſh Words endin > 
rived from Greek Words dit 


ng in (kc kos) ; 8, 


backe 


a * 


an 


in (cal). or « fie) are. des 
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emphatical 1 % 
emphatic mathematie tikos. 
epi | 
eke e. | 

2. Engliſm Words coding 5 in "Td. * come from 
Greek Words 2 in +. | 
Doxolopy | Doxolog! 1 Apo 


Chronology Ch Etymol mologia 
bg ge, n c Genealogy Genealogia, &c. 


Ref Englit Words ending in in (my), are derived 
from Greek Words ending im (mia); as, 92 


Phlebotomy Phlebotomia og —— 


Monogamy Monogamia Phyſiognomy Phyſio 
Metony my Metonymin A ee * Eunomia, . qo 


4 Engliſh Words ending by (dy), are formed from | 
Greek ending in (amn); as, 5 
Melody - Meladia | Rhapſody Rapfodia | 
e Proſodia 2 Komodia 
e Pſalmodia | Tragedy 8 e. 


Words abs in E. coma. Sam 

Greek eons co ain (ia) 3 pe A es 

Phi eee r t 

1 2 1 4 ; . 14-23 

35 Co Coſmographia 
Ortho 2 Orthographia 
Ichno 1 % Icehnographia 
Atrop * 2 a, Kc. 


6. Engliſh Words ending in (og ve), pronounced 
(og) , come from Greek Words evi | in (0gos) ; as, 


Epilogue Epilogos | Demagogue Demagogos 
- Cupbogys Katylogos | Pedagogre. 2 
Frolo _ IG A * &c. 


5 1 


— 
— 


» * 
\ 
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- 7. Engliſh Words ending in (iſm), are formed 
from Greek Words ending i in (iſmos) ; * ; . 


: Aphoriſm Aphoriſmos Er m Tard 


Paroxiſm Paroxiſmos 


m Syllegiſmos 
Barbariſm Barbariſmos,&c. 


Anatociſm Anatokiſmos 
8. Engliſh Words ending i in (6); are taken from the | 

Greek without any Variation; as, Metamorphoſis, 

Ropes,  Metamplycholis, Antanaclaſis, &c. 


There are a good many other Nees which 


cannot be ſo eaſily reduced to general Rules, by 


which we may know the Engliſh Words that are 9 
rived from the Greek, viz. = 


ancy, 8 & . lage, eonallage... 


aim, ſpaſm, ch | meter, diameter, 
ax, paralax. oce, emploce. 


_ aſter, poetaſter,, _ | ope, epitrope. 


cele, hydrocele. | ophe, frophs, PE 4 
chy, mA. „ A omboides. | 
cope, microſcope. _ did, ne 


E 7 
* 


8 


try, geometry. [ae Nperbole. 
. . _ ls dme, epitome. 1 


i e 


iaft, ſcholiaſt. - S ee . WY 55 


I oma, e 
3 ory, 3 


ee, ins 182 5 i 
N a : EEE 


iſt, baptiſt. - | 5 here Fe 3 3 
ize, chatchine. a Ly Tae. be. „ 


by * gd "UP ; * 
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H AT is Syntax? Syntax is the right 
placing or joining of Words e in 
Sentence. LETS 


yp, 5 H A P. . hes O's 


o. szurz ness. 


H AT is a Sentekice . A "Sendends 1 is ay 
| Thought of the Mind, expreſſed by two or 
more | Words joined together in proper Order [1]; 

\ and it is either ſimple or compound. | 
What is a ſimple Sentence? A ſimple Saaten is 
that which has one Verb in it, and a | Noun the Sub- 


| 2 * that nd. as, God is . 


— 
Nee 3 


7 . 
> ” 
n ve. 


* : * 


| FR 1 nid proper {ag banal as 2 a Syl- „ 
lables would ſerve to no Purpoſe, but remain entirely M8 
_ infignificant till properly combined into Words; lo © 
Words can convey no clear Idea nor perfect Mean 
* 2 till p perly joined or ordered in Sentences: As, ⁰ ½ ñ Þ 
iligence Reward à as . Maſter the me 1 

a4 8 — are Words joined, but they convey 
ng Idea, till joined according to Propriety, thus: The 
"+ ae a Apple, as a e of "ns Dili- 1 


7 e 8 


RA 
ene — 


— 

V * 
- 4 * 
F 


that which is 
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What i is a compound Sentence? A compound Sen- 


| tence is when two or more ſimple Sentences are join- 
ed together; as, Gad is juſt, and Man is wicked. 


God is juſt, e and averſe to 


What Wantz ca connect or join Sentences to zether ? FE: 
They are either ComunCtions properly fo , Or 
comparative Adverbs, or relative Pronoums. 

Give me ſome Examples where a Conjunction is 


' the Coople ? John danced, a4 Mary fung. Will 
alk, or will you ride ? It is . nor 


you w 


cold. 
Give me an Example where a comparative Word 


A che Couple? As you (behave to me, /o will I to 


you. He reads better than I. 

Give me an Example whore. a Relative is the. 
An. ? This is the Sow.wwhich (Sow) I ſaw in the 
Mire. That is the Man % bought the Books, &c. 


Note, In-every Sentence there is ſomething ſaid, 


. nothin can be ſaid without a Verb; an there 
can be no Verb without a Subſtantive Noun or Per- 
. fon; as, The Maſter reads. Boys ſhould attend.[2]. 
For as a Verb denotes, 1. Either the Action or 

+ Motion of the P Ys the g Or the Thing mov- 
| ing; 3 


\ 
ft * ry 2 : © * 4 2 ww ar” * a 
5 8 1 hs th 83 = San.” ar. et ill £6 abs. 6 "OR "HY 8 * * *ͤü* y 4 

— ct ” = — ꝓ—ä—üñʒ 


75 * Fe 
* ? : I 


es 2 ES 


(215 When —_ of 8 1 COPE have PET 
- Sentences” to demonſtrate, that all the Species of 
Modes are as completely expreſſed in our Language, 
> in an other. whatſoever, the Greek and Latin not 
ee. But as the Species of Modes, in a great 
| Meakure, depend upon the Species of Sentences, it 
was judged more methodical to reſerve them for this 
| Place.” 
Without entering into a prolix'Detait: of the vari- 
dus Modifications to be found in ſome Granimars, 1 
that only mention the Species of Sentences, Jlivftrated 


* 


* Ammonius from Hemer, and by Baethius — 


ph * A 


4 


8 4 


| ing - as, God rewards the Virtuous. God ſaid let 


Patient; as, Truants are deſpiſed ; Diligence is 


dan Earth's hallowed egg. 
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there be 8 Patz and there was Light. Or, 
2. The on of the Subſtantive or Perſon, the 


praiſed. Or, * 

3. The Exiſtence or Being of the Subſtantive or 
Perſon exiſting ; as, I am; Men are. And as there 
Lan be no Action without an Agent, nor Paſſion 
without a Patient, wor Exiſtence without ſomething 

it is inconſiſtent with a Verb te be without a 
Subſtantive Noun or Perſon expreſſed or -under- 


4 a . 2 — 
Fs 2 


2 


tive, Interrogatve, Ra SF 1 all 
Which are to be found otcafionally in our "Own Poets: x 


Take the following from Milton. 


Z Taz e = 


egen Lord! be bbuntedus Ri © 1 
40 9 nought bat Geod ——* 


Tas are | 
Go then, thou mightieſt, in thy Ener nge 


Phi InrerrooATIVE, CEE 
hene, and what art chou, execrable ur- 2 


Tre Vase 5 FD. 2 


Of God A tra PERIN 


Taz AsskRTIyg en ERUncraTIOe. | TED 
The conquered alſo, and enflay'd by War, 
© Wh mn 92215 F reedom toſt, wel irtue * 


" - 
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Of the ConsTRUCTION of the Nou x and 


IT7 HERE is the Subſtantive Noun or Pronoun 


(commonly called the Nominative Word) to 


5 be placed? The Subſtantive Noun or Pronoun that 


3s, does, or ſuffers, is generally placed before the 
Verb in Conſtrution ; as, I am; John writes; the 
o bb 
Except, 1. Where a Queſtion is aſked, the Sub- 
ſTantiwve is ſet after the Verb; as, where is Thomas ? 
Who reads Virgil? And it is placed after all the 


helping Verbs, becauſe they aſæk Queſtions ;- as, does 
James write? Will you read ? Shall I go? May he 


Play ? Kc. And when there are two helping Verbs 


efore the principal Verb, the Subſtantive is, ſet be- 


twixt them; as, ſhould I have ſent it? Could he 


have ſpoken ? If there be three helping Verbs, the 
Subſtantive is ſet: after the firſt ; as, ſhould he have 
been regarded ? Could ſhe have been preſerved ? - 
Note, aſking Queſtions with a principal Verb, as, 
Teach I? Burns he? Write I ever ſo often, &c. 
are Barbariſms, and carefully to be avoided. . 


2. The Subſtantive is placed after the Verb in a 


commanding Sentence ; as, go thou, flay you, hear 
ye : But in this Mood the Subſtantive 1s often under- 


Rood, and we ſay, go, come, ſtay, &c. for go thou, 
come you, ſtay John, ckcc. | 


3. The Subſtantive is alſo; by way of yielding or 
Conceſſion, ſet after the Verbs did, would, might, 
could, ſhould, had, were, i. e. when theſe Verbs are 


put for, or ſupply the Place of (if); as, did 1 (if I 


did) uſe him ill, &c. would I were (if I were) in his 
Place, &c. might we (if we might) proceed in that 
Manner, &c. had I (if I had) known, &c, were 1 
were) $0 peniſh, kk. 


> 3 ; 
4. When 
3 > ohne? a 
5 : 
+ 
— 
a | 
4 ; 


yet ſurvive that ſtrange Repaſt. a 


it was Charles who ſpilt the Ink; it was the Sun 


| the Action of the Verb immediately relates or paſſes 


1 thou art, he is, de. It was I, thou, you, he, the, 8 


: and: Prepoſition; as, love me, hear him, teach „ 


them. But whom, the following State of Who, 185 


— * 8 ; $45; 
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Ig: When (there) be before the Verb, the Sub- 
Aadtive ! is ſet after Verb; as, there was a Man 
(i. e. a Man was) in London, who, &c.. There are 
Arms (i. e. Arms are) in the Tower. There is Corn 
e Corn is) in En ngland. There are Men (i. e. 
en are) upon the Globe, who eat themſelyes, 2 | 


- 5. When we would diſtivguiſh in a particular Man- | 
ner any Subſtantive, we put (it) before the Verb, and 
the Subſtantive after the Verb; as, It was peter who 
killed the Dog; it was Mary who: baked the Loaf ; 


that dazzled his Sight. 

6. The Nominative Word is frequently ſet after _ 
the Verb, when none of the foregoing Exceptions 
happen; as, after the Light-Infantry marched the 
Grenadiers, then followed the Horſe, 

How is the Subſtantive which: ſignifies the Thing 

to which the Action of the Verb relates to be placed ? 
The Subſtantive which ſignifies the Thing. to which 


over to, is always placed after the Verb; as, I beat 
a. Drum; he teaches a Boy: Joh reads a Book: 3 3 
the Dog bit Charles. ; 
How are the Pronouns placed ? ? The Pronouns bare 
two States, viz. the foregoing and following State: 
The foregoing State is always ſet before the Verbs 
25, J love, thou loveſt, or you love, he loves, we: | | 
ye, they love. © The foregoing State is ſet after the 'F 
helping Verbs in 4 Queſtion ; as, do I? did he? 3 
mall I? ſhould we? may the 1 5 &c. And it is ſet _ 
both before- and after the Verb am; as, I am, 


we, they. 
The following State i is always ſet- after the Verb: : 


help them, io me, for him, of her, by us, through: 


_ by the beſt Writers, ſet before the Ve rb; as, he ist 
n whom Faw: eee i, e. he is the Mari 


2 1 5 Ia 
. 5 7 . * 
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IL aw whom [3 J. And ſometimes when the Prepoſi- 
tion is put out of its natural Place, whom goes be- 
fore it; as, whom did you dine with ? For, With 


* 


N eee e e hs e 
Iz] This Conſtruction ſeems to depend upon a 
Rule in Latin Syntax, viz. but if a Nominative 
comes between the Relative and the Verb, the Rela- 
tive ſhall be af that Caſe which the Verb following 
uſed to govern. Now as Cuſtom in our Language, 
as well as in moſt others, places whom before the 
Verb, and as we have the Authority of the pureſt 
Writers for ſuch a Poſition, and farther, as Gram- 
mar muſt be adapted to the Cuſtom of a Language, I 
fee no Neceſſity for the Innovation. of who, and to 
ſay, the Man who I ſaw Yeſterday ; from a mere 
Süppoſition of a modern Writer, that a Scholar 


Cannot underſtand what is: meant by whom in ſuch 


à Poſition. But he did not conſider that a Scho- 
lar is ſoon brought to underſtand even the Latin 
Rule which is far more difficult, the Nominative be- 
ing there generally underſtood; thus, Deus quem co- 
limus, i. e. Deus quem (nos) colimus: And if fo, will 
he not more readily, if he can but diftinguiſh the 
Parts of Speech in Englifh, diſcern and point out the 
Nominative. Word between the Relative and the 
Verb eſpecially as the Nominative is never under- 


ſtood in our Language; and when he. finds that a 
Nominative comes between the Relative and the 
Verb, to write whom, and not who ? What is more. 
clear? What more eaſy ? For Inſtance; this is the 
Man who bought the Horſe; in this Sentence he 
finds no Nominative coming between the Relative who, 
and the Verb bought; anditherefor it is that the fore- , 


oing State (who) is uſed. But in the following 
Sentence, This is the Man whom the Horſe threw, 


the Scholar eaſily diſcerns the Nominative (Horfe) be- 
tween the Relative whom, and the Verb threw; and 


8 


therefor concludes, that the following State whom 
muſt be uſed; becauſe the Conſtruction is, This is 
FOE” | Eb the 


— 


; whom 


Q 


— 


whom did you dine? Whom ſhall 1 


"ako" and:thoughbvit is ſcarcely uſeds| 


| i. E. IN 


either when we ſpeak of TROY 


| Perſons; as, the A 


* 2. = 8. a5, T 


1 Man the Horſe as whom. Sometimes the 
Nominative in a Queſtion, comes between the helping 
Verb and the principal Verb ; as, whom does Peter 


* = os. Mw. 
— A. WY 9 


— 
2 


un whom ? Not the OY 
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give this Apple 
to ? for, to whom ſhall J give this Apple This is 


the Man 1 ſold rr to; for, to ai 1 fold 
5 the Horſe. 


That is often led, but inelegantly, for who, ww, 


and which; as, This is the Man that bought the 


Herſe, for, who bought the Horſe: He is the Man 


that (for Whom) L. met in the Fields. This is the 


Book that (for which) (coſt me ſo much Money. 
Whoſe is the Genitive. Cafe of who, and ſignißes of 
Proſe Wri- 
ters. but "ce it relates to Perſons; as, à Man whoſe 
Morals Fapprove, i. e. the Morals of whom; a Wo- 


man whole. Virtge, we. admire; i. e. the Virtue of 


whom, &c. yet ous Poets. have taken the Liberty, to 
is is For (of which]; as in Milton, 


Of Man's firſt Diſobediende anchthe 8 I 20 5 J 
Of that forbidden Free, I mortal OY Kc. 
"i e. the mortal Taſte of which, ec. ene 


And in Shakefpears . . 


| Thy, Name affrights.me, in coſe Sound is 1 
he Sound of which, &c | 
ThO eee make Gods adore. 2 
i. . e. d Points of. Which, &c. n 200108 

It has been obſerved already, SVs: 2 Relative * 
is uſed only when we ſpeak of Perſons; and which, | 
as a RelatiVe, when we ſpeak of Things; and what, 
r Things, Which,-. 
ho, in Relation to 
mighty, which giveth Wiſdom, 


indeed, was r uſed for 


&c. Hooker. : 


love? That is, Peter loves whom ? Not Peter loves 
who ? Whom did the og ic wh That 'is, the Ge | 
t who ? 8 | 


-, 
2 : s 
= , 8 4 % 
y : ; 5 . 
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Do you hear, Sir, of a Battle? Mz ents 
Every one hears that 9 n 
Ip bicb can diſtinguiſh: Sound-. isa. x” 
4 I doen Thank, which am Aa any Woman, c. 

1 1 WES Idem. 


— 


But nomridtanting this „ Way of Writing has wy 
ſo long diſuſed; ali, is fill improperly retained in 
our Church Prayers for who (rt rt Father which 

art (for who art) in Heaven, &c. Spare thou them, 
© 0 God, which (inſtead of who). con their Faults. 


Is is a Genitive Cafe for of it ; and i is generally more 
4 than (of it); as, his Diſtemper returned with 
its uſual Violence; better than, with the uſual Vio- 
lence of it. By an Earthquake, one had his Planta · 
tion removed from its Place; better than, from the 
Place of it. Fire by its vehement Heat, Sc. better. 
than by the vehement Heat of it. Thunder by its 
rumbling Noiſe, Kc, better than, by the ruwbling 
Noiſe of it. (Of it) is uſed after 2uho/e.and none; as, 
the whole of it, none of it; and after partitive 
Words; as, a part of it, ſome of it, half of it, . 
third of it, a fourth of it, a fifth of it, a ſixth of it, &c. 
But we often leave out {of it) after theſe Words, and 
ſay, you ſhall n ary e a n a KY, A 
81 9 mk 
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A. VERB 1 Abe with che Subſlantive . 
5 Nominative Word before it, in Number and 
Perſon, whether the Number or Perſon be expreſſed. 
by the Terminations of the principal Verb, or, in a 
more emphatical Manner, by the auxiliary Verbs ; 3 as, 
J love or I do love, thou loveſt or thou doſt love, 
he loves or loveth, or he doth or does love; we love, 
ye or you love, they love; not I loves or I 50 love, 1 
2 oveth or thou: doth love, - he love or he as + _- 
. 4 a 
. Nous or Nominative Word 1s often. ele⸗ 5 
gantly underſtood to its Verb or Verbs; as, Ceſar 
came, faw, and conquered. God loves, protects, 
3 and rewards the Righteous, i. e. God loves; 
God, protects, and God ſupports, and God re- 
wards the Righteous. And again, the Verb is often 4 
underſtood to its Noun or Nouns; as, he dreams of A 
Gibbets, Halters, Racks, Daggers, Whips, &c. and 
is haunted with Ghoſts, Spectres, Furies, Devils, &c. 
ij. e. he dreams of Gibbets, and he dreams of Hal-. 
| ters, &c. and he is haunted” with Ghoſts, and he it | 
haunted with Spectres, cc. 8 
3. We put it before ſome Verbs (called by the La | 
tins imperſonal Verbs) when the Nominative is un- 
derſtood ; as, it rains, it ſnows, it hails, &c. i. et 
Rain rains, Snow ſnows, Hail hails; or Rain is, 
"Snow is, Hail is; or that which we call Rain falls, 
| that which we call Snow falls, &C, f | 
4. If the Infinitive Mood, or a Sentence; be the | 
Nolaative: to the Verb, we erally ſet the Infinil i 
tive or Sentence after the ot Her Verb, and put (it) 
7 before it; as, it is a _—_— ſpirited Action to ſteal; * 
1. e. to ſteal is a mean ried Action. It belongs . 
do the King to * ng Rebels, iz e. to puniſh Rebels 
. belongs to the King. E 
* 43 A5 4 | I 3 | | 5 When 


e 
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5. When two principat Verbs come together, the : 


latter is put in th Infnitive-Moeod, i. e. with (to) 
before it, which anſwers ko the” Infinffive Mood of 
the Latins ; ; as, I love to ſtudy ; ke learns to dance, 
6. Two or more Nouns of the Singular Number, 
with a copulative Conjunction ee them, muſt 
have a Verb Plaral:; as, che King and Queen are 
gone to Kenſington; not 75 gone. Here Friendſhip, 
Love, Good-humour Land] Joy, ſpread (not ſpreads) 
through every Feature ; there: Hatred, Enmity, III- 
humour [and] Melancholy, diffuſe (not Aiffuſer) a 
ſullen and ſaddening Air over the Face [4]. 
Note, 1. I and another, is as much as (we) the 
firſt Perſon Plural; as, I and John (we) are going to 
Town. 2. Thou and another, is as muchas (ye) the ſe- 
_ cond Perſon Plural; as, thou and James (ye) dance. very 
ell. 3. He (ſhe or it), -ahd another, is as much. as 
ES the third /Perſon Plural ; as, he arid Thomas 
ke were ſent to Town. She and Mary (they) 
in Town. It and the Book. (they)-coft, '&c, _ 
. Nouns of Number or Multitude may have a 
Verd either of the Singular or Plural Number, tho? 
the Noun itſelf be Singular; as, the Mob is (or are) 
unruly, and ruſhes 1 ruſh) f forward. Part of the 
Army was (or were) flain, and part lives or live. The 
Verb ſometimes with the Number, and 
ſometimes wick the Signafication of the Noun. 
8. The Mood, viz. I burn, thou burn, he arg, 
ec. formerly uſed by the pureſt Writers, and by ſoniſe 
called the Conjuridtive Mood, becauſe it is always 
| pers * _ of the pes ge if, that, 'tho' 


Le 4 
* A. — FI hy "+ ; 


„1 e-. f 1 2 1 —— 
- * 


1 

AY Aft f is the WELSH of dome —* nt no in 
WE Claſs, where there are three or more Nouns, | 
to leave out the Conjunction (and) before the laſt + 
them; I have, on that Account, put it within 
Brackets as above, thus [and], that the Reader in ſuch 
Sentenced may inſert, or leave it out at Pleaſure. 


Ag 


, 0 | | » * ; 5 
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although, Whether; and often by the Words ere, be 
fore, except, unleſs, whatſoever, whomſoever; and 
Words of wiſhing ; is entirely neglected by modern 
Writers; who inſtead of Writing, # thou burn, tho? 

de refuſe, unleſs: he repent, Whether he acknowledge 

it, &e. uſe the Indicative, and write, if thou burneſt, 3 
though he refuſes, unleſs he One whether he ac- 73 
SOT it, & . 3.75468 


SECTION UI. 


of the Consrxucri0n of ADJECTIVES.” 
Fo 2 AdjeRive is joined to its Aubttantive 
without any difference of Cafe, Gender, or 
Number, except „bie, which makes theſe, and har, 
which makes thoſe in the Plural ; and theſe Cales, | 
whoſe, whom, his, hers, its, from who, he, her, it. 

II. Thoug h in Nature we think of the Noun before 
the AdjeRive, yet, in our Language, the Adjective 
is placed immediately before the Su antive of which 
it expreſſes the Quality, Manner, or Property; as, 
a good Man, a chafte Woman, a ſweet Orange ; 
good Men, chaſte Women, ſweet Oranges. YN 

Unleſs,. 1. When a Verb comes between the Aal. 

a jectiye and the Subſtantive ; as, happy is the Man, | 
for, the Man is happy. Juſt art thou. O God, and 
| Fighteous are thy Judgments, for, O God, thou art 
T 3 and thy Judgments are righteous. = | 
2. Or when ſome other Word depends upon. the 
Adjective; as, a Man true to his IVEY a Subject 
loyal to his Prine. 4 
3. The Adjective is often wanſdulet i in Poetry, for 4% 
> the greater inn of the Verſe; as, bail Bard di- 1 
vine. 

J. When de are more Adjectives than one joined 
together, or one Adjective with its depending Words, 
the Adjective is generally placed after the Noum; as, 

a Prince both wiſe and vallant, a Prince exceeding 
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5. When two F Verbs come together, the. | 
latter is put + Inßinitive Meod, i, e. with (to) 
before it, wic vers ko the Ininſtve Mood of 
0 he learns to dance. 
6. Two bf. ole Nownis-of che Jingalar Nhmber, 
* a copulative ConjunAion between them, muſt 
have à Verb Plaral;; as, che King and Ne are 

zone to Kenſington; not 7s gone, Here Friendſh 
©, Good- humour Land] Joy, ſpread (not ede) 8) 
. — 55 every Feature ; there: Hatred, Enmity, III. 
humour (and] Melancholy, diffuſe (not diffuſes) a 
ſullen and ſaddening Air over the Face [A]. 

Note, 1. I and ànother, is as much as (we) we 
fiſt Perſon Plural; as, I and John (we) are going to 
Town. 2. Thau and another, is as muchas (ye) the ſe- 
cond Perſon Plural; as, oy and James (ye) dance.very 
well. 3. Hte (ſhe vr it), and d another, is as much. as 
(they) — third Perſon Plural ; as, he and Thomas 
3 were ſent to Town. She and Mary (they) 

ve in Town. It and the Book (they) e c, 

7. Nouns of Number or Multitade may have a 
Veld either of the Singular or Plural Number, tho? 
the opp itſelf be Singular; as, the. Mob is (or are) 
unruly, and ruſhes {or are Oy: Forward. Part of the 
Army was (or were) lain, and part lives: or live. The 
Verb ſometimes with the Number, and 
© ſometimes W the Signification of the Noun. | 

8. The Mood, viz. I burn, thou burn, he burn, 
cl formerly uſed by the pureſt Writers, and by ſorills 
called the Conjunclive Mood, becaule it is always 
| en op _ of the . on tho”. 


8 A181 is the Polos 8g TE Wen o tn 2. in a 
E Claſs, where there are three or more N 725 

eave out the Conjnnetion 1. and) before the lat 
them; I have, on that Account, put it within | 
Brackets as above, thus Land]. that the Reader in * | 
"means. way! Sieſta: of leave it outat-Pleaſures!,! 5 
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altiough, whether; and often by the Werds ere, bę- 
fore, except, unleſs, whatſoever, whomſoever; and 
Words of wiſhing ; is entirely neglected by modern | 
Writers; WhO inſtead of Writing, H thou burn, tho? 
be refuſe, unleſs” he repent, Whether he acknowledge 
it, Ke. uſe the Indicative, and write, if thou burgeſt, - 
_ though he refuſes, unleſs he Dn "whether he ac- 
. it,” c. | 


* 


e * © N UI. 
of the ConsraucTiON of ADpecrivas. 


* E AdjeRtive is | Jef er Mit 
without any difference 'of Caſe, Gender, or 
except Mis, which makes theje, and that, 
hk naked 3 in the Nural; and theſe Cafes, 
whom, his, hers, its, from who, he, her, it. 
Tes in Nature we think of the Noun before 
3 lache ee, yet, in our Langu the Adjective 
is placed immediately before the Subſtantive of which 
it expreſſes the Quality, Manner, or Property; as, 
a good Man, a chaſte Woman, a ſweet Orange ; 
| Men, chaſte Women, ſweet Oranges. 
| Unleſd, 1. When a Verb comes between the Ad- 
8 jective and the Subſtantive; as, happy is the Man, 
40 for, the Man is happy. Juſt art thou, O God, and 
ghteous are thy judgments, for, O God, thou art 

„and thy Judgments are ri hteons. | | 
2. Or when ſome other Word depends upon. the 
Adjective; as, a Man true to his IE a. 81958 
loyal to his Prince. | 
| 5 The Adjective is often Sante in Poetry, for 

5 the greater nnn as the ane as, bail Bard di- 
vine. ; 

4. When chore are more AdjeQives than one Jolned 
together, or one Adjective with its depending Words, 
the Adjective is generally placed after the Noni ; as, 
2 ene both wile and valiant, a Prince exceeding 
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V iſe and valiant, a France. filful in politica and mir 
" ltary Affairs. , 
III. A Noun with its AdjeQive (or any governing 
Word with its Attendants) is as one compound 
Mord, whence the Noun and Adiectwe; ſo joined, do 

often - admit another AdjeQive, and ſometimes a a 
third, and ſo on; as, a Man, an old Man, a very 
good old Man, * a very learned, jadicious, ſober 

6, --- 55 

IV. When an 3 has a Propoſition before 
it, with the Noun underſtood, it takes the Nature of 
an Adverb, and is reckoned as fuch; as, in general, 
in particular, in earneſt, of late, from far, i. e. ge- 
; nerally, particularly, earneſtly, &c,, _ 

V. The ordinal Numbers, firſt, ſecond, third; 
fourth, fifth, fixth, &c. are never put before Nouns 
Plural; for we never ſay the firſt Men, the an 
Women, the third Boys, &. e 
VI. The Adjective Both is put only before Nouns . 
of the Plural 8 as, both Men, both Women, 
both Things ; for, both the Man and the Woman, is . 
2 — —— Phraſe. 

VII. All being put to a Sobtangive of the Singo- 
lar Number ſignifies the whole Quantity; as, all the 
Wine, i. e. the whole Quantity of the Wine: But 
being put before à Subſtantive Plural, it fignifies the 
— Number; as, all the Men, i. e. all the Num- 
ber of the Men., pay : 

VIII. Every is joined oe toa 1 Singy- 
lar; us, every Man, every Woman, every Thing ; 

not every Men, every Women, every Things. | 
IX. Much is added to a Subſtantive Singular, and 
' denotes a great Quantity: as, much Wine, i. e. a 
great deal of Wine. Many is joined with a Subſtan- 
tive Plural, and fignifies a great Number; as, many 
Men, many Women, many Things, for a, great 
Number of Men, Women, and Things: For many 
a Man, many a TIE» An are . ar Modes, 
e 5 M 


aun. Mrs nh 4 Subſtantive Singular ſignifies a 
Phieat it denotes a greater Number; as, more Men, 


with a Subſtantive Plural the greate | 
XI. Bach is joined only 01 a Subſtantive Singular; 


Men, & c. 


enough, Clot 
Plural, and denotes Number; "AS," Men enow, Books - | 
:enow, e.. ann 7 


as, à Man, an Eye; the Man, the Men, &c. and. 
When an Adjective is joined with a Subſtantive, the 
Articles are put before both; as, a good Man, an 


too, as, and abhat, and 7 when uſed adjectively; 


Subſtantive. The deſinite Article (the) is ſet before 


. ſhall live "wi Faith. 
5 h 
Article is placed before it; as, à willing Horſe, a 
cept after what and ſuch; as, what a hardened: 9. I 
ner! ſuch a trifling Fellow. 


; following, viz. 


3 vs £ | Is 10 
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greater uantity 3 ; . as, more Wine, i. e. a+ greater ET 
— of Wine: But when added to à SubRaritiye Ty 


i. e. a greater Number of Men. So , With a 
Subſtantive Singular, denotes the great Quantity, 
Number. 


as, each Man, each Woman, each Thing, not each [2 


XII. Erouph; the Sing! lar Namber, is joined only | 
to Nouns — and denotes” uantity ; q as, Bread 

enough, enough of Wine, & c. But 
enow, the Plural of enough, is joined only to Nouns 


<4 


Nil. The Arles which babe the Natire of Ad. 
jectives, are placed immediately before the Noun ;- 


old Man, the*61d Man; except after the Words /o, 


as, ſo ſmall a Reward; 3 too great a''Sunſ; as honeſt 
a Man as lives; what an Eye! Such a Fool where 
wie ſee the Articles laced between the Adjectixe and 


the Adjective when the Subſtantive is underſtood; as, 
the virtuous (Man) ſhall be rewarded's the juſt (Man) 


XIV. When a Participle 18 aſed adjeAively the | 
cooking Wer A featded: 64945 creed end , 

XV. The Participle in (ing) beſides che beautiful 
Variations mentioned, page 125 , "Uo alſo the 


„ 15 afer_ fmple Ves, ig ſapplica de 
ns of the finitive Mood; as, Ilike * 1. *. 


e a after the eons. 7 2 * i. 
defirous. of learning, i. e. to learn: accuſtomed. to 
Jying, i. e. to —_ 3 Graſs fit for :mowing, i. e. to 

.mow.z he delights in riding, i- e. to ride. 

It ſupplies the Place of a Noun, after. the Pre- 
ap. «with ; as, wearied with walking, i. e. with 
80 Exerciſe: of walking. Blind wit weeping, i. © 
wich the Action of weeping. _ | 
Note, A ridiculous Soleciſm has been very neva. 
one: of late, T mean the uſing. the Preter-Time after 
the Verbs have and am, inſtead of the Paſſive Parti- 
eiple; as, I have wrote, for I haye written it was: 
wrote, for it was written; he was drove, for he was 
driven; he has ſpoke, for he has ſpoken; it was 
ſtole, for it was ſtolen; I am took, for I am taken, 
1 * iy, which exemgle wes en 1 
Nece is a uſed to ſupply the proper Parti- 
cCiple. Females and mean Authors firſt introduced 
theſe Abſurdities, and oven Writers of, Note (or _ 

Printers for them) have ſometimes inadvertent 


pied after them: But it is to be wiſhed, that — 5 


Who are ſtudious of correct Compoſition, would for 

tze Future be exemplary in -rejefting- den Barba- 
riſms; otherwiſe the few Traces of Analogy | that are 
to be found in qur Language will, in a little Time, 


be utteriy annihilated. For ſome perhaps, from a 


fond Regard to Novelty, may hereafter introduce, 
with equal Barbarity, I have ſaw, for I have ſeen; 


he was flew, for he 2 Main ; be bas. did, for he has 
done z it was 2 for it was given he is went, for 
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. _—___ JUNCT&ONs,/;and PREPOSITIONS» 


A. nE Adverb (yes) is more genteel, as an Au- 


oy che eople called Quakers. We uſe 7 as an Anſwer, 


in a familiar, careleſs, or merry Way; as, I, I Sir, 


I, I; but to uſe ay, is accounted rude, eſpecially to 
- Our dene 7 5-29 7 in: ZI Np 
HI. No ſtands alone in an Anſwer; as, Will you 
Jof No. But (not) mult always be joined to ſome 
other Word? as, Will he go,? He will not go. We 


often find uc uſed inſtead of not; as, I will ſtay whe- 


ther he will Or no: But though Cuſtom from Inad- 


- veftency has enfranchiſed this Way of Writing, if 


wee ſtrictly advert to the Conſtruction of the Sentence 
- juſt mentioned, we hall find it repugnant to gramma- 
tical *Propriety ; for the Conſtruction cannot be, I 
will ſtay whether he will or will no (as no is uſed ab- 
ſolutely, i. e. without being joined to another Word), 


but I will ſtay Whether he will or will not, (will) be- 
ing underſtood in the ſecond Member, i. e. I will 
tay whether he will or (will) not. No is uſed adjec- 


"tively before a Subſtantive for none; as, no Man, no 


Woman, no Horſe in the Kingdom, ke. 


III. Nay is emphatically/and elegantly uſed to cor- 
rect an Error in ourſelves or others; as, He fings as 
- well as you,. nay, better. If a Son mould ſtrike his 


Father, not only the Criminal, but his whole F amily ; 


would be' rooted out; nay, the. Inhabitants. of the 
Place where he lived would be put to the Sword; 
-- nay, the Place itſelf would be razed. Apps. Spor. 


IV. Two Negatives, or two Advesbs of denying, | 
make an Affirmation in our Language; therefor, we 
cannot ſay, I cannot eat none, I cannot dance none, 


cc. for theſe make Affirmatives, and ſignify. as much 
as, 1 can eat ſome, &c. f or noo On we On 


ſwer, than yea, which is ſeldom ufed but by 


V. The 


> 
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V. The leading Adverbs, whether, pither,'mither, 


wot, relate to two Perſons or Thin ngs whether and 
either require (or) to follow each o hem in a Sen- 
tence ; as, whetber vou or I write; either you or 1 
-muſt write, &c. If neither be in the firſt Member of a 
Sentence, then (nor] is in the ſecond; as, I have 
neither ſeen nor heard of him ſince; but if (not) be in 
the firſt Member, neither, but more elegantly nor, is 


vin the ſecond ; as, 4 have not taſted Wine to-day, 


nor E have I ſeen any. Nor is often in Poetry 

-.nſed in the firſt Member of A Sentence for e . 
As, &. 8 i © 
2 1 nor "las viel 1 nor thee: We hong ty 


Ori is alſo ſometimes uſed for either, but inclegantly. 


VI. Never i is often uſed for ever, though heir Si 
mications are quite op oſite; as, if Be ſhould ti: 
him never ſo much he will not compl They may 
be deſtroyed ed if the 7. 5 never ſo 3 It muſt be 
3 as one Picture, though made up of never 
"fo many Particulars. He will accompliſh it, though 

it were never ſo difficult, &. &&. in all which, We 
ee never -abſurdly uſed for ever. _ 

VII. The comparative Adverbs than and as, bare 
the foregoing State of a Pronoun after them ; as, I am 


| heavier than he, i 1. E. than he is. He is taller than ſhe, | 


"3 Bo. than ſhe is. Hei is as fat as I, i. e. as I am, 
"He is as good as ſhe, i i. e. as ſhe is. But if a Prepo- 
© fition follows an and at, expreſſed or _underſtood, 
the Pronoun mult be of the following State; as, you 
© converfed .more- with him than with me; you gave 
* him more than me, i. e. you gave to him more than 
"to me. It is as advantageous for him as for me. It 
5K as hurtful to. him as me, i. e. as to me. 


OTTER 


VIII. Conjanctions connect like States of he — | 
- * noun; as, he aecuſes him, and her, and me; not he 


Aaccuſes kim, and ſhe, and I. It was J, he, and ſhe, 
Thot I, bim, and her. It was neither he nor ſhe, not 
heit er he nor herr. 

IX. The Prep boden . for, 1 are often un- 
"Rerid as, be was dane {from} gee; 1 


A . 7 * 8 1 * 1 : Bare 


; i 


A, 


* 


N Wer (for) my Brother 3 a new Terence. \ We 
frequently leave-out (to) both in Speaking and Writ⸗ 
ing; as, like me, give me, tell me, near me, ſend 
reach me, bring me, &c. i. e. like to me, give to 
me, tell to me, &c. alſo after the helping Verbs can, 7 
; Jobs &c. and before the Infinitive Mood. 
X. As to the Poſition of theſe Particles, do 
1 The Adverb | in.ly, is generally placed after the” 5 
Verb of which it expreſſes the Manner; as, Cicero 
8 elegantly, Alexander fought valiantly, Sarah 
ances admirably ; but it is fet before Adjectives and 
Paſſive Participles; as Peter ig vaſtly a ey. Suſan is 
extremely . handſome, it was -judiciou 6 ſpoken, he 
was greatly admired, &c. Nos is ſet after the Verb; 
the other Adverbs are placed indifferently, either be⸗ 
fore or after. | 
2 Conjunctions which connet̃t Sentence to Sen- 


tence, are always placed betwixt the two Prepoſitions. 
or Sentences they unite. | 
The Pre ofitions which ſhew the varigus states, 
- - Relations, and References of 'one Part of Speech''to 
another, are naturally placed betwixt the Words 
| whoſe Relation and Dependance each is to expreſs ; 
as, Sometimes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth, a Noble- 
: nefs and Elevation \ $634 wh joined with a Fineneſs of 2 | 
- Conſtitution, gives Luſtre and Dignity 20 the Af] 
and makes the Soul as it were ſhine 2 
Bod | 
. is by the Prepoſitions we 1 the Cauſefthe 
Inſtrument by which, wherewith, or the Manner' 
how a Thing is done; as, I am pale Ver Fear; he was 
killed aui a Sword; the Enemy advanced ia three 
Columns. The Beams of the Sun with incredible 
Fpeed pals em Heaven through the Air to the 
Earth, — with Light and Heat by (with, 
chrough) which it comforts us, and quickens the 
Plants which God has provided for us, oy. "BY. to _ 
6 firs our "I and his CN hg 1 8 
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native Word. 
The Infinitive Mood, a "Par of, or a whale "7 


| ONES VII & 8 Wesens, 
with Exerciſes of falſe Syntax under 


each, as an Introduction to the Scholar's 
n Exc LISH ee. 


* 1 K 1. 


v E RB muſt 9 Nominativ Word 
in e an Perſon. 181. 
e 


1 my The Word that e . . Who ? 
wh does t Who ſuffers ? or What is? What does? 
A hat ſuffers ? is the Nominative to which the Verb re- 
Hates, and is called the Nominative Word; as, I write. 
Who writes? I. Here (I) is the Nominative Word: 


We walk. Who walks? We. Here (we) is the 
Nominative Word. The Trumpet ſounds. What 


ſounds ? The Trum et, Here (Trumpet) is the No- 
minatiye Word. Town is beſieged, What is 
'befieged ? The Town, Here (Town) 1 is the Nomi- 


N52 may be xt” Nominuize to che 3 3 as, To 
cheat is not my Property at · is not my Property ? 
To cheat. Here the Iuſmitive Mood "mg cheat) ab 
comes the Nominative to the Verb. To live without 
Envy is ſelf-eommand. What is ſelf- command ? To 
lire without Envy. To be proof againſt the Tranſ- 
ports of Paſſion, is real Greatneſs of Mind. What 5s 


_ veal Greatneſs of Mind? To be proof :agaioſt the 


Tranſports of Paſſion: To overcome Pleaſure by 


| ler, is Wiſdom. What is W LE over- 


a"; 4 


Reaſon, and to keep our rebellious Appetites in due 
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„ be, 
eh ig to:London, and I & to El oe 


% * 


I vides 2 very bad Horſe, but you-rides a good one. 


15 leo: my Horſe ? Thou 7s always afki 
*. When I. I-tnavels 1 loves to chat: e 


the Time agrecably. I: zs quite tired, and thou 35 
full of Spirits. Where it thou to put up, and when 
aer thou oſe to return ? I * oh to return next 

Week. I feeds my Horſe, and bolt after him my- 
ſielf; Ieh not to an Holler, but you : confides in 
any one. I zats ſparingly when I travels, You cats, 
drin, and fleeps well. You rides with your Toes out. 


Do my Horſe trot well ? Horſes it uſeful Creatures, 


they carries Men on Journeys, and obeys the Rein. 
_ Horſes 83 the ys and Spar. A N Horſe 
Aba He Viet? made a theatful Countenance. 
rei in the Boſom of Fools. A ſoft. Anſwer 
tarneft away Wrath. A righteous Man hate lyi 
A wrathfol Man „ir up Strife. A Fool utter a . 
his Mind. Brutiſn Men reproaches human Nature. 
Wicked Men is at continual Variance with themſelves. 
Abuſe of Mercy spes us for Judgment. Alms given 
with Oſtentation wiſcvwers Pride. A dlear Conſcience 
mera no Excuſe, and areſt no Accuſation. Before 
thou attempts conſider whether thou can perform. By 
. the Approbation of Evil, you becomes guilty of it. 
Bad Books 15 * ee Fountains of Vice. * Brave 


» 0 " 
- s 1 _—— — 8 as ** — 8 
* 7 PB = Ae Tx * * 1 e X 7 * * 


| come Pleas ure iy Kell, | and wo hag our "rebellious. 
Appetites in due Order. 
o moderate our Affections amid Agence, ant 
to make a generous 'Uſe' of Power and Wealth in 
Le Cireumftances, teeming with . 
3s truly manly. What is truly many L. To moderate 
our Alfections amidſt AMluence, and to make a gene- 
rous Tle-of 18 r and W. 
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re both brittle and irreparable. Cuſtom in Infancy 


and maintained- by Induſtry. Honours {graces wiſe 
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234 The Barf Grammar, 
Spirits promotes the public Good. Beauty, like Glaſs, 


_ become Nature in old Age. Children vrguirer Inſtruc- 
tion as well as Proviſion. Correction betimes prevent 
many Crimes. Delights, like Phyficians, leave us 
when dying. Every Delay of Repentance ara Cheat 
upon ourſelves. Education nale or marreſt the Man. 
Extravagant Actions brings conſtant Diſtractions. Fair 
Words 1 often a Cloak for foul Actions. Fortune 
commonly favour the Brave. Flattering Friends 17 
worſe than open Enemies. Frequent: Commiſſion f 
Si ien Men in it. He who färgette God in his 
-Mirth, or himſelf in his Anger, do both to his own. 
Deſtruction. | Follies paſt zs ſooner remembered than 


redreſſed. 


; - 


Few Sailors performs: what they wazvs in. a Storm. 
Faithful 7s the Words of a Friend. Fools 2 knots, 
and wiſe Men zndves them. Fools nales Feaſts, and 
wiſe Men eats them. Great Men hat, many Oppor- 
tunities te de good. Good Men 7s Maſters of their 
- Pleaſure, the-bad, is ſlaves. God healefl-us by Afflie- 
tion when we ie wounded by Sin. He have not loft 
enough that art not made cautious. Homer's wiſe 
Men 150, before and behind. Honour art purchaſed 


( 


3 3 „eee 


"Comfort who have Content. He always Ie in 


Fame who die in the Cauſe of Virtue. e.. 
Intemperance 4 more than the Sword, | The 
_  preateſt Conqueſt. you cant make, are to overcome 
"yourſelf. Imaginary Dangers often ſurprixet us more 


than real ones. Idleneſs have no Advocate, but it 


* C 
af 


"have many Friends. Knowledge without. Virtue are 
that learned Tenorance. Kings 75 Gods among n. 
and they 7; Men before God, Knowledge er } 
Tome Men, and bzmble others. Kindneſſes, like Grains, | 
ſul Perſon. | Keep in the middle Way, Extremes to 
| harm, betrays, Learn by others Vices, how. filthy 
your own zs. Little Sins commonly leads Men into 
c 
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The BaTITISsR GRAM MARX. 86 
Long ſeem that Delay, which #-ep our Joys away. 
Learning ſundry Ways: ds to Advancement raile. 
Many purſuing a better Fortune. has come by worſe. - 
Many by humouring their Paſſions has undone them- - 
© ſelves. Mens Actions 7s the greateſt Sign of their In- 
clinations. Many has ſuffered by overtalking, but fer 
. bat by Silence. Maſters wil? truſt when Servants is | 
be, juſt. Mens lives in Peace and War by God preſerved 
. i. Many Things falls between the Cup and the Lip. 
Not he who have little, but he who defireſ{ much is 
poor. No Riches zs comparable to a contented Mind. 
Of all Poverty, that of the Mind art moſt deplorable. 
Our Religion die as ſoon as our Faith leave us. One 
Vice art more expenſive than ten Virtues. O wretch 
that thou 7s, who Anbaus nought, yet. /corns to be 
taught. Paſt Pleaſures paves the Way for future Re- 


pentance. Proſperity gain Friends, and Adverſity 
Prig them. 2 Cares brings on grey Hairs. 
Kiches gained by Craft, i, often loſt with Shame. 
Riches does not eaſe Mens Minds, nor len, their 
Care. Strong Men 7s ſometimes overcome by the 
Policy of the weak. They is the beſt Teachers who 
pradtiſes what they teaches. True Lovers does in one 
 Heagt lie, both lives, and both together det. Wiſe 
Men 5 their Expences ſhort of their Incomm. 


* = 


Words is but Wind, but blows zs unkind. When 
Paſſion ride, then give Reaſon the Reins. We /ouldft . 
write Injuries in Duſt, but Kindneſſes in Marble. 
Wind puff up empty Bladders as Opinion do Fools. 
Vour Vice and not your Poverty are. your Shame. 
- You mayſt know Men by the Company they Keeps. 
Young Men goes to Death, but Death-go.to old Men. 
Who z, thou, O Man, that preſumes. on thy. own 
- Wiſdom ? Or-why does thou vaunt thyſelf on thine 
own Acquirements? The-.firſt Step towards being 
wiſe, are to know that thou is ignorant: And if thon 
could not be eſteemed fooliſh in the judgment of 
| others, ſee that thou caff# off the Folly of being wiſe in 
thy own Conceit. A modeſt Man rei not on his 
45 | own Wildem, he aveigheſt the Counſels of a Friend, 
and recei vet the Benefits thereof: He turnef! away 
his Ear from his owWn Praiſe, and believe it m_ 2 
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he-art the laft in diſcovering his on Perfectionꝰ. 


Feet as a Veil ad to Beauty, ſo is his Virtues ſer off 

þ by cke Shade which his Modeſty caff upon them. But 

F behold the vain Man, and obſerve the. arrogant, he 
cle round his Eyes, and court Obſervation, be 2% 


up his Head, and ever/ook the Poor, and treat his In- 
feriors with Inſalence, and his Superiors in return 
hots down on his Pride and Folly with Laug ** He 
reli on his own Opinion, and abſpifet the ” a 2 
of others; he fevellow with Greedinels his own 

and the Flatterer in return eatef}-him 


up. 
Idleneſs are the Parent of Want and of Pain; has 


the Labour: of Virtue bring forth Pleaſure. . Hand 
of Diligence defeat Want; Proj rity attendeſ on the 
Labaur.of the Ideas. ho art he that have 


. acquired Wealth, that have riſen-t0 Power, that hove 
clothed himſelf with Honour, that ar? ſpoken of -in 


the City with Praiſe, and that fand before the Ki 
zn his Council Even he who have ſhut out Idleneſs 
from his Houſe, and haf ſaid unto Sloth, thou #5 my 


; — FS Mind with Contemplation, and his. Body 

with Action, and preſerve. the Health of both. The 
llothful Man art a Hurchen to himſelf, his Hours hangs 
heavy on his Head: He bitereſt about, and 


not What he would do. His Body art diſeaſed for 


Want of Exerciſe ; he ww for Action, but have not 
Power to move; his Mind are in Darkneſs, = 

hts is confuſed, he longeſt for Knowledge, 

have no Application. His Houſe are in Blonder, di 

Servants i waſteful and riotous, and he run on e 

Rain; he fe it with his Eyes, he bear it with his 

Ears, he , his Head, po” <wi/he/t, but have no 


Reſolution; till Ruin comef! upon him like a Whirl- 


wind, Repentance N Shame, and both deſcends 
with him to the Grave. 


Does thou forget, O Man. that thy Station on Barth | 


4 nee by the Wiſdom of the Eternal? Who 
| Wiſhes, and who often: in Mercy denieft 


The Une? fmeſs hou feels, the 3 + 4.95 Ay 


ail, — the Root from . hey rings 1 


3 


Enemy. He . up early, and lie down late; he 
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Arora thy Heart, who. en the r of all chy thy 
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The BRITISH GRAMMAR 182 
Eren thy own Folly, thy own Pride, thy own diftem-  * 
pered Fancy ! Does thou not know, that the Cup of 
Felicity, pure and unmixed, are by no Means a 

Draught for mortal Man? Murmurs thou therefor \at 
the Diſpenfations'of God, and bes not rather correct 
thy own Heart? Say not within thyfelf, if I t 
Wealth, or Power, or Leiſure, I Hula be happy; 
for know, they all of them þ4zgs to their ſeveral Poſ- 
ſeſſors their peculiar Inconvenieneies. The poor Man 
ſee not the Vexations and Anxieties. of the Rich, he 
5 feel not the Difficulties and Perplexities of Power, 
. neither -4:owweft he the Weariſomeneſs of Leiſure; and 
: therefor it come to paſs that he repingft at his own Lot. 
| 1 Weg, Hop at nothing that are violent or wick - 
| ed; the Hiftories of all Nations and Ages 7s full of 
the tragieal Outrages that bas been committed by 
55 this diaboheal Paſſion, A paſſionate Temper render 
A a Man unfit for Buſineſs, | deprive. him of his Rea- 
ſon, vob himiof all that are great and noble in his 
Nature; it make/ him unſit for Converſation, defiroyeft 9 
Friendſhip; change juſtice into Cruelty, and turn 1 
all Order into Confuſon. VV 
. | Sees thou not that the angry Man //e his Un- 
 deritanding? Whilſt thou is yet in thy Senſes, let 
the Madneſs of another be a Leſſon to thyſelf. 
_ | Canſider how few Things i, worthy of Anger, and 
then thou av// wonder that any but Fools ould 
be wroth. In Folly or Weakneſs it always begin; 
but be well aſſured, it ſeldom conclude without Re- 
pentance. On the Heels of Folly trrad Shame; at 
- the Back of Anger fand Remor fe 
An unruffled Mind in a ſöbund Body, area ſhort, 
but full Deſcription of a happy State in this World: 
He that have theſe two, af little more to wiſn 
for, and he that wart either of them; will be but 
little the hetter ſor any Thing elſe. Covetous Men 
needs Money leaſt, yet moſt: affect it ; and Prodigals- - | 
who aceds it moſt, leaſt repards it. As certain Rivers 
A never ufeful but when they overflows ; fo have CR 
Friendſhip nothing more excellent in it than Exceſs,” J 
and rather end in her Moderation, than in her | 
SE | RULE 
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vy and Exceſs waſtes ee: Spirit and tke Fleff. 
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1. having a copulative een 
* a Wel Plural. * 3 
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. Eranpli of fall e 85 $57 5:214 
WY ad and a diſſolute Perſon is hots Com pa- 


Bons. Abundance and Plenty makes Prodigals dain- 
ty. Courtefy.. and Humility 7s marks of Gentility. 


Danger and Adverſity diſcovers true Friendſhip. _ 

aſe 

and Honour 7s ſeldom: Bed-fellows. Glory; Forth, 

Tranquility, and Praiſe is purchaſed by Learning. 

Knowledge and Learning i preferable to Riches, 
| un and Death zs in the Bow 

verty and Shame attends thoſe who refuſe Inſtruction. 


Riches and Care i, inſeparable Companions. Safety 


and Peace completes the 1 appineſs of a Nation. In- 


nocency and Humanity is the Beauties of the Soul. 


Virtue and Honour does 1 to each other. Con- 
ſcience and Covetouſneſs 7s never to be reconciled. 


Deſire and Deſpair when both at the Height 7s fome | 
of the ſtrongeſt Ingredients of Unhap . . 
ero am well. N 


If. you and Tullia 1. well, J and 


F _— 


wer — the Tongue. Po- 


1 and you 7s both of an Age. Vou and Faurites often 


to John, but -zceives no nſwerc: John and I rea 

| better than you. He and James rides to Town, and 
Peter and Alexander flays at home. Thou and he 
runs ſwiftly, I and he ſings merrily.: She yo : 
Aancer to the Fiddle. He and you*'bowls v well.” 
Father and Mother who #s now dead, was oy plow: 
T and your Mother gn to ſee you in a few Days. 


Your Brother and I at been ill of a Cold. Cyrus 


and Alexander, who ſubdued Aba; ir renowned among 


all Nations. Hamilcar, Annibaly and Afdrubal, whd 


carried on a War againſt the Romans, avas very fril- 


* 


ful Generals. Homer, Virgil. and Horace, bar 


always been, and na 2 eſteemed. en excellent „ 
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| The ee, GA de 7 
11 Foetrx, Painting, Sculpture, Muſic, and Ar 


2 teRure, . Mirdt not only an innocent, but a moſt 1 

4 1 üble and ſublime ntertainment. 2 1 1 

1 There is a moſt moving Eloquence in che human 

© 'Cou nance, Air, Voice, and Geſture; for, as 4 
= Friendſhip, Love, Good-humour, and Joy, raiſs r 


correſpondent Feelings in every Heart, and ſpreadt 
through every Feature, and particularly ſhoots from 


$ the Eyes their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an irre- 
1 ſiſtible Energy. So. Hatred, Enmity, III-humour, 
. and Melancholy, A uſes a ſullen and faddening Air 
5 over the View. and flaſhing from Eye to Eye, 


kindles a Train of ſimilar Paſſions. 

Generous and noble Spirits Ari ves as much not to 
be overcome in Courteſy, as the valiant and cou | 
eh us not to be overcome in Battle. 

ables, Figures, Allegories, and Poems frequently 
tent the Severities of Inſtruction, and exforcts\the 
Dunn that is contained 7 them. FEE 


ried; en me 1g 
5 H E Sobttetioe Verb am, with its Paſt Time =y 


1 was, has the ee vine: of a TOS. 
mol Þ e gt 


| TT | © Examples of falls A." tf SI 47 hes 
+ Thou art im who bought the Books—T | am 7. . de 
who brought the Letters. Theſe are them who fold 1 
the Horſes Was it ne that ſaid ſo ! It was not me — 
indeed, I am hin. It is ne that tells you ſo, and 
nat him. It was thee who wrote the Letters, and it 5 
was ber that carried them. It was not a who broke 4 
Glaſs, it was them. Tell me if thou art him who 1 
wrote this Letter. I am not him—it, was not me. It 4 
was neither Bin nor ber. It was either them or us. 
If chem were the Perſons let them go. If xs were all 
Juſt, there would be no Need of Fortitude. _ 
Me 8 abroad Veſterday, and thee art to go. To- 
morrow. Was ber in Town! If her were in the | 
e. her i is in a ants of Health, 80 Ben ae. 
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he ars the laſt in covering his own PerfeQions. 


Vet as a Veil add to Beauty, ſo is his Virtues ſet off 
by the Shade which his Modeſty caff upon them. But 
behold the vain Man, and obſerve the. arrogant, he 
caftefl round his Eyes, and court Obſervation, he 2o/s 
up his Head, and owver/vokt the Poor, and treat his In- 
feriors with Inſalence, and his Supe:1ors in return 
hooks down on his Pride and Folly with Laughter : He 


reliſi on his own Opinion, and de/pi/eft che Judgment 


of others; he fewellow with Greedineis his own Praiſe, 
and the Flatterer in return ente him vp. 


lqdleneſs are the Parent of Want and of Pain ; but 


the Labour of Virtue bring forth Pleaſure. The Hand 
of Diligence t Want; Proſperity attendeſt on the 
Labaur of the Induſtrious. Who art he that Have 


acquired Wealth, that have riſen to Power, that have 
clothed himfelf with Honour, chat art ſpoken of in 


| the City with Praiſe, and that fand before the King 
in his Council ? Even he who have ſhut out Idleneſs 
from his Houſe, and haſt ſaid unto Sloth, thou it my 


Enemy. He rich up early, and lieſt down late; he - 


exerciſe his Mind with Contemplation, and his. Body 
with Action, and pre/erve the Health of both. The 
flothful Man art a Burthen to himſelf, his Hours hangs 
heavy on his Head: He /itereft about, and 4nowef 


not what he would do. His Body art diſeaſed for 


Want of Exerciſe ; he wi for Action, but have not 
Power to move; his Mind are in Darkneſs, his 


Thoughts is confuſed, he langeſt for Knowledge, but 


have no Application, His Houſe are in Diſorder, his 
Servants 7s waſteful and riotous, and he run on tawards 
Rain; he fe it with his Eyes, he Hear it with his 
Ears, he Hale his Head, and w/e, but have no 


Reſolution; till Ruin come upon him like a Whirl- 


with him to the Grave. 2 


Des thou forget, O Man, chat thy Station on Kartk 


rere appointed by the Wiſdom of the Eternal? Who 


Tewel thy Heart, who % the Vaniry of all hy 


Wiſhes, and who often in Mercy denieſ thy Requeſts. 


The Unerfmeſs 'vhou feels, the 'Misfortunes thou se- 


=wail;, behold the Root from whence they Springs ! 


yu 


Even 
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Even thy own Folly, thy own Pride, thy own diſtem- 


ered Fancy ! Does thou not know, that the Cup of 
Felicity, pure and unmixed, are by no Means a 
Draught for mortal Man?  Murmezrs thou therefor at 
the Difpenfations of God, and ches not rather correct 
thy own, Heart? Say not within thyfelf, if I Hu 


Wealth, or Power, or Leiſure, I ſhould be happy; 


for know, they all of them brings to their ſeveral Poſ- 


ſeſſors their peculiar [nconveniencies. The poor Man 


ſee not the Vexations and Anxieties of the Rich, he 
feel not the Difficulties and Perplexities of Power, 


neither 4oweft he the Weariſomeneſs of Leiſure. ; and 


therefor it come to paſs that he repineſt at his own Lot. 
Revenge flop at nothing that are violent or wick= 


ed; the Hiſtories of all Nations and Ages 7s full of 


the tragieal Outrages that has been committed by 
this diaboheal. Paſſion. A paſſionate Temper render 


a Man unfit for Buſineſs, deprive him of his Rea- 
ſon, vob him of all that are great and noble in his 
Nature; it naleſt him unfit for Converſation, agſftroyeſt 


all Order into Confuſion. 5 


Sees thou not that the angry Man loſe his Un- 


derſtanding ? Whilſt thou is yet in thy Senſes, let 


the Madneſs of another be a Leſſon to thyſelf. 
| Conſider how few Things is worthy of Anger, and 


then thou .av// wonder that any but Fools Sault 
be wroth. In Folly or Weakneſs it always begin; 
but be well aſſured, it ſeldom conclude without Re- 
pentance. On the Heels of Folly tread Shame; at 
the Back of Anger /and Remorſe ; 


An unruffled Mind in a ſound Body, are a ſhort, 
but full Deſcription of a happy State in this World: 


He that have theſe two, hat little more to waſh 


for, and he that wart either of them, will be but 


little the better for any Thing elſe. Covetous Men 


needs Money leaſt, yet moſt affects it; and Prodigals | 
who needs it moſt, leaſt regards it. As certain Rivers 


5 never ufeful but when they overflows ; fo have 


Friendſhip nothing more excellent in it than Exceſs, / 
and rather end in her Moderation, than in her 
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Wo or more Nouns of the Singular Number, 


» 


1 having a copulative Conjunction between them, 
zequire a Verb Plural. . ; . ET IL <a, 


3 


FFF 
A ſluggard and a diſſolute Perſon is often Compa- 


nions. Abundance and Plenty makes Prodigals dain- 


ty. Courteſy and Humility 7s marks of Gentility. 


Danger and Adverſity diſcovers true Friendſhip,  En- . | 


vy and Exceſs avaftes the Spirit and the Fleſh. Eaſe 
and Honour zs ſeldom Bed-fellows. Glory; Hondur, 
Tranquility, and Praiſe is purchaſed by Learning. 
Knowledge and Learning i, : preferable to Riches. 

Life and Death #s in the Power of the Tengue. Po- 
verty and Shame attends thoſe who refuſe Inſtruction. 


Riches and Care 7s inſeparable Companions. Safety 


and Peace completes the Happineſs of a Nation. In- 


nocency and Humanity 7s the Beauties of the Soul: 
Virtue and Honour does 2 to each other. Con- 


ſeience and Covetouſneſs is never to be reconciled. 
Deſire and Deſpair when both at the Height 7s ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt. Ingredients of Unhappineſss. 


If you and Tullia 7s well, I and Cicero am Well. 


I and you 7s both of an Age. Vou and Favrites often 
to John, but rzceives no Anſwer. John and I reads 
better than you. He and James rides to Town, and 
Peter and Alexander fays at home. Thou and he 


runs ſwiftly. I and he ſings merrily. She and 1 


dances to the Fiddle. He and you bowl; well.” My 
Father and Mother who ir now dead, aus very 


510Us. 
J and your Mother de/jgns to fee you in a few Days. 


Your Brother and I Hat been ill of a Cold. Cyrus 
and Alexander, who ſubdued Afin; ir renowned among 
all Nations. Hamilcar, Aunibal, and Afdrubal, who 


carried on a War againſt the Romans, vas very ſcil- 
ful Generals. Homer, Virgil. and Horace, ha, 


5 _ been, and {till i, efteenied moſt. excellent 
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E. lee, Painting, Sculpture, Mufic, and Archi- 
| rat not only. an innocent, . but a moſt 1 
T =nkible and ſublime Entertainment. — 
here is a moſt moving Eloquence in the human 1 
EF: | 88 Air, Voice, and Geſture; for, as 
F F riendſhip. Love, Good- humour, and Joy, fe 
| correſpondent F eelings in every Heart, and read. 
through every Feature, and particularly ſhoots from 
the Eyes their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an irre- 
ſiſtible Energy. So. Hatred, Enmity, III-humour, 
and Melancholy, diffuſes a ſullen and. ſaddening Air 
over the Face, and flaſning from Eye to Eye, 
findles a Train of ſimilar Paffions. 
Generous and noble Spirits Ari vel as much not to 
be overcome in — as the valiant and cou 5 
ragious not to be ee, f, in Battle. 
Fables, Figures, Allegories, and Poems frequently 
ſoftens the Severities of Inſtruction, and erforces-the 
Nan t is contained under them. r 


25 R U I. E III. "of 


HE Subſtantive Verb am, * its Paſ Time 
as, has the foregoing. cine: of a Pronoun 
baik OR. and after it. 


© Examples of falſe Er ä 

4 ben art him who bought the Books—T am him 5 

who brought the Letters. Theſe are them who ſold 

the Horſes. Was it me that ſaid ſo ! It was not me - 
| Indeed, I am him. It is e that tells you ſo, and 
nat 25 It was thee who wrote the Letters, and it 

Was ber that carried them. It was not 2 who broke 

the Glaſs, it was them. Tell me if thou art him who 

wrote this Letter. I am not him—it was not me. It 

was neither Bim nor her. It was either them or us. 

If them were the Perſons let them go. If ws were all 

juſt, there would be no Need of donde. | 5 

Me was abroad Veſterday, and thee art to go To- 

morrow. Was ber in Town? If her were in the 

ev. her is in a * State of Health, 7 hem are 
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good 7 phe; for them are always ſtudying. * 4 


always in Miſchief. Hey is of a. fweet, 
Us «ng not of that Society. Him, keg 555 ne, 
were all in one Pew. U an en were at no great 
Diſtance. Us are all mortal. By Induſtry a are re- 


deemed from the Moleſtations of Idleneſs. It is not 


me that reads ſo; it is zhee that reads ſo ill. 
It was thee, O Lord, who created all Things ; 2 


are the Workmanſhip of thy Hands; hee alone od 


worthy of Praiſes. ' Is it B that rides on the white 
Horſe ? Was it her that. er laſt? Are them the 
intemperate People you ſpoke of? Are them not 


meager? Are them not belly ? Are them not ä 5 


Great Perſons are like Flags on the Top of a 
Ship's Maſt ; as them are more high, ſo are 3 more 
ſubject to che Wind and Storms. 


8 "27 N. E IV. 2— +3072 3 Te 


Verb, either of the Singular or Plural N um- 

r, though the Noun itſelf be Singular. 
Note, Conectit ve Nouns, or Nouns. of Nitikbert or 
Moltitode, are Committee, Parliament, Mob, Part, 


| N. OUNS.of Number or Multitude may have a 
e 


Tribe, Corporation,, Aſſembly, .Synod, Convocation, 
City, Nation, People, Family, Plock, &c. 5 


Rule is ſo eaſy, c_ I no Occaſion for 
„5 „ R . Li E V. 


8 HEN two Nouns ein Wbt, the former 

is. by the Addition. — ('s), changed into the 
Genitive Caſe ; as, the Kin Ba 's Preropative, for the 
Freropative of the ich ana's C aftity, forthe 
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[6] 8 or more Fe are ee 


the Conjunctions (and), {or}, and _ the Geni- 
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8 8 
. e Examples of falſe Syntax. 

, Do you ſee that Boys Rudeneſs, he had almoſt hit 

A the Womans Face. This is John, Book, he has read 

t Virgils Eneid and Homers Iliad. He admires Horaces 

55 Art of Poetry and Owids Works. Have you read 

„ I Milions Poems or Thomſous Seaſons ? I have read Popes 


> Homer and Drydens Virgil. The Churches Peace is 

4 to be maintained. That is the black Bitches Puppy. 
> The Fi/bes Tail ſlipped out of my Hand. I held by 
t the Hor/es Mane. Georges Horſe gallops well. This 
Y is the Pages Hat. That is her Graces Coach. He 
5 drinks Aſſes Milk. This is Charless Dog; I found him 
a in St. James Park. A wife: Mans Anger is of ſhort 
> Continuance. An Harlots Breath is the Gate of 

Death. A wiſe Son hears his Fathers Inſtructions; 

A Mans beſt or worſt Fortune is his Wife. A Beg- 
gars Song is more chearful than a Thief. Better to 
be a Dogs Head, than a Lion, Tail. Content is the 

= Poars Riches, Defire the rich Mans Poverty. Good 
Education is the Foundation of Mans Happineſs, In- 
duſtry is Fortunes right Hand, and Frugality her left. 
Learning is the rich Mans Ornament, and the Poor, 
Riches. Money is the Mi/ers God, which he ſalutes 

at an humble Diſtance, and dares not be too familiar 

with. Make no Mans Misfortune the Subject of De- 

riſion. Poets give Virtues Name a never-dying Fame. 

Snccefs is Gods. uſual Reward: of Diligence; and Pro- 

ſperity and Succeſs are the induſtrious Mans Attend- 

; ants.. TWO Boys ran away with that Boys Hat. Four 
4 Kings contended for one Ning, Crown. Ten Sons 
had. one Sons Fortune divided among them; and three 
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. tive Caſe may be formed only from the laſt; but the 

g Poſſeſſive, i. e. the ('s) is underftood to each of the 

5 foregoing. As, theſe are Abraham, Ifaac; and Ja- 
cob's Poſterity. It is either Homer, Virgil, Horace, 

or Ovid's Works. It is neither Annibal, Pompey, 


Siſters 


Ceſar, nor Alexander's Sword. 
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'This Bitches Noiſe made three Bitches ba 


5 Three Aſſes kicked againſt this A. Sides. Two 
Dogs faſtened on our Dogs Neck. Theſe Bulls gored 


this Ball Hide. All the Mares kicked at this Mares 


Foal. Man, Fall is Mans Misfortune. Womans Chaſ. | 


tity, is Womans Honour. 
"Theſe Horſes bit this Horſes Neck. Theſe Cats 
tore this Cats Skin. I can put theſe Needles through 


this Needles Eye. Three Soldiers came with one Sol. 
. Billet. Two Ships ran foul of one oe Haw- 
* Y 


NL VI. 


HEN. a Pronoun comes before the Verb, it 


muſt be of the foregoing State; when it is ſet 


after the Verb, it muſt be of the following Stade. 


SAP 7-50 3 Examples of falſe Syntax. 


Abe Maſter loves-thou and 7, becauſe us are EY 
gent Boys. Me and tbee can conſtrue our Leſſons. 
e Horſe carries both he and He. Thee will never 
| Bea Scholar, if thee doſt not ſtudy more diligently. 


Me and my Brother are twins. Them ſend Ja needleſs 


Errand. © Who learned 2hou to write? Where are the 


Apples, has him eat they ? I taught-/e his Leſſon, and 
him and me have Liberty to play. | 


Did you ſee my Siſter ? Her and me go to viſit XY ; 
Aunt, and I will buy he ſome Nuts. Him and ne 
dance a Minuet; but thee, and her, and them, dance 


Country-Dances. Will you hear 7 my. Leſſon ? Do 


you make ave a Preſent of theſe Oranges? Me and 


my Couſin gave they theſe Figs. 


Cyrus uſed to fay, no Man ought to govern but 


hin that is better than hem that are governed. Could 


us rightly conſider the Miſeries of others, uf ſhould. 


be more thankful for the many Mercies zs enjoy. As 
him that is Maſter of a good Invention, ſhews imſelf 


to have a lively Fancy, ſo him that can make a good 


Nee diſcovers a ſound — 


- 
* 2 
— 


* - 


Siſters took one Sifters All. Two Pages ſtood at this 
3 Back. All the Fiſhes run at that Fißbes * | 


A con- 


A Aw . e 


* 


«a A 
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A conceited Man is naturally ungrateful; im has 
too great an Opinion of his own Merit, to value the 
moſt generous Acts of Kindneſs that can be done he : 
And as his Ingratitude will not let he ſerve any Man; 

ſo his Conceitedneſs will ſcarce ever ſuffer any Man 
to ſerve he. Epicurus mocked at all Pains that tor- 
ment the Body; loyng, if them were ſmall, us ſhould 
not mind they; and if 


long. F NM rr irony oro) 3 
| 7 hem that oppreſs the Poor to increaſe their Riches, | 
and them that give to the Rich, ſhall ſurely come to 
. - Cenſider, O Parent, the Importance of thy 
Fruſt; the Being hee haſt produced, it is thy Duty 
to ſupport. Upon thee it depends whether the Child 
of thy Boſom ſhall be a Bleſſing or a Curſe to thy- 
ſelf; a uſeful or. worthleſs Member to the Com- 
- munity, Prepare he early with Inſtruction, and Sea- 
ſon his Mind with the Maxims-of Truth. Watch 
the Bent of his Inclinatian, ſet he right in his Youth, 
and let no eyil Habit gain Strength with his Years. 
The Soil is thy own, let it not want Cultivation ; 
the Seed which thee ſoweſt, that alſo ſhalt hee reap, 
Teach he Obedience, and im ſhall bleſs thou ; teach 
he Modeſty, and him ſhall not be aſhamed. Teach 
he Gratitude, and him ſhall receive Benefits ; teach he: 
Charity, and um ſhall gain Love. Teach be Tem- 
perance, and im ſhall have Health; teach he Pru- 
dence, and Fortune ſhall attend he. Teach he Sin- 
cerity, and his own Heart ſhall not reproach 2. 
Teach he. Diligence, and his Wealth ſhall-increaſe ; 
teach he Benevolence; and his Mind ſhall be ex- 
alted. Teach he Science, and his Life ſhall be nfgful ; 
teach he Religion, and his Death ſhall be happy. 
Were i bo» A, Sb SH, 
E Pronoun when fet alone, as an Anſwer to 
WE 9 Queſtion, muſt be of the foregoing State ; 
as, Who ſaid it? I, i. e. I ſaid it. Who did that? 
He, i. e. he did that. Who burned the Letters ? 
1 . : Examples 


2% 
. 
* * 


violent, them would not laſt : 
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A Who made/that Pen? Me. Who r 1 
'% Him. Who read the Letter? Her. Who ſaid fo? q 
Us. Who tore the Books? Them. Who will have $7 


Wo is Captain of this Form ? Mz, Sir. Who told 
you chat? Him. Which of the Parties play beſt ? 
Them. Which of you reads firſt? Me. Who abhors 

| lying? Us. Which are the naughty Boys ? Them. 
Who is the beſt Scholar? Hin. Who told: you that 

I was going to Town ? Her. Who broke the Glaſs ? 
Her, none but her. Who did all this Miſchief ? 


| Them, who but them. Who, ingrate, heaped all 
\ theſe Favours upon you ? Mz, who but me. | 


| | this ; Apricock ? - Me. Who eat the Plumbs ? Her. 
? 


A PREPOSITIO N has the following State of 
a Pronoun after it. 18 -- : 

| Examples of falſe „„ ? 
He begged an Apple of J, to give to thou. Theſe 5 
Oranges were ſent to 7 by he. To who will you give p 
that Cake? With aube do you live? And from who | 
did you get that Money ? Will you go with J., or will hy 
vou ſtay with be? I will write to He, to know if ſhe = | 
fſpoke to they about it. He ſaid he would run a | 
Sword through he. I received a Letter from be, and : 
another from he. You ſhould not ſpeak ill of Be, | g 


nor of e. CCC 
© . God is my Refuge, I will truſt in Be. Put no Con- 
| Gdence in. Ge, nor In g. Will you not confide in 47 
Vou may truſt to abe? He thinks himſelf above bon 
and J. Does he think himſelf above ave? I have no 


B Money about 7. Follow after he and fe. Let us 
1B play againſt hey? We will not fit among they. Did you 
WM throw the Ball at Ve? He ſpoke not a Word before 
= ave F He walks behind I. It is beneath 7 to ſpeak 
to he. I fit between ve and he. It lies beyond ave ? 
It dropped beſide /be. It fell on J. The Cart. ran 
8 mY over 


2 ; : / N 
„ ned e . www Ah. 5 * 


— 


Z l ꝑ 


7 


make a Man dictate to his 


N - 
* * * ow - 
2 
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over 55 He ſhot the Arrow towards they. He put ; 
it under J. She can do nothing without they. 85 
Receive not che Favours of a mercenary Man, re- 


je& the profered Kindneſſes of be that is wicked; 'they 
Lil be a- Snare unto then. Of all Injuſtice, chat is 


th greateſt which i 


Shew of Kindneſs and good Meaning, Pride will 


Superiors o who he ought 
to learn. Rebuke thy Servant without Paſſion; with 
ſoft Words, and ſtrong Arguments, leaſt he ſee a 


Fault in thou, whilſt thou art reproving one in he.” 


Me ought not to judge of Mens Merits by their Qua- 
hfications, but by the Uſe they make of they, With- 
hold not good 7 they to who it is due. Folly is 
Joy to he that is deſtitute of Wiſdom. Woe unto he 
that heapeth up Riches in Abundance, and rejoices 
alone in the Poſſeſſion of hey. III Re 
to be that utters them, and to thoſe 

malle;: as well as to they who made . 


A Ub E IX. 


* 


HE comparative Adverbs than and as, have 
regoing State of a Pronoun after them: 
except a e expreſſed or underſtood comes 


the fo 
between them and the Feen 


He bas eaten more than me. no 
chan thee.” John reads better than him. Can you 
read better than me? He dances better than Per, bat 


— * 6 — — meds... 3 
* — 


* 


55 Whom the 1 state of wk is ha 
1 than; as, my Father is dead, than whom 


better Man never lived. When the Verb is under- 


ſtood in the ſecond Member of a Sentence, the fol- 
lowing State of the Pronoun is ſet after han and as ; 
as, he favours him more than me, i. e. than he fa- 


vours me. I love ham as 18 as her, i. e. as I love. 
her, | 


*. 


impoſes on oe under the ſpecious 


ts do ham 
colo MOI - 7 we 
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the ſings better than him. They run faſter. than »s, 
but we can ride better than hem. Though you are 
taller than me, yet I am a better Scholar than zee. 
There is not a more diligent my than him, nor a 
more modeſt young Lady than ber. They have a 
ſmhorter Leſſon than us; yet by our Diligence we will 
de able to ſay ſooner chan them. Vou are two Years 
older than ne. Who writes worſe than bee? None 
abhors lying more than him, nor Idleneſs more than 
ber. They are richer than zs, but we are more learn- 
ed than them. None ſtudies harder than mne; and no 


body trifles more than hee. Ia there a more piots 
Man than him? Or a more virtuous Woman than her ? 
We ſtudy while they play; who therefor, will be 
more happy than ut, or who more miſerable than 
\ them ? 1 am as heavy as Bim, but not ſo heavy as Her. 
You are as fair as her, but not ſo fair as me. I am as 1 
good a Scholar as Bim. Am not I as good as thee ? 4 
wh write as well as im, and read as well as Her. "= 
They can diſpute as well as them. I can ride as 8 
% ĩðW 8 : 
I have not ſo much Gold as Bim. I have as good 0 
a Right as ber. You have not ſo good a Right as „ 
At. Why do not they go as well as as? You have BY 
given him more than /. You have. ſent her as much ' 
as he. You have done more for him than for JI. Vou 1 
have left as much to him as to e. He has done 3 
more for them than for auge. It will lie as heavy upon _ 
them as upon aye. He will give you a Share as wel! 
H E relative Pronoun muſt agree with its Apte- 


{ 

( 

| cedent, that is, its foregoing Noun or Nouns, 

in Number and Gender; as, this Is the Boy a0 ſtu- a 

dies fo diligently, he will certainly be a very great 2 
Man. This is the Woman who wrote the Letter, he 5 
1 
] 
1 
7 
1 


| ſpells very well. This is the Orange vhich you gave 


mae, it is very bitter. I highly prize the Rules of 
HSrammar, bey teach to ſpeak and write correctly. 
= „ 1 „„ 


— 
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Obſerve, that 2 and aon relate to Perſons, and 
mus and whey. to Thinges. J 


| Brample of falſe „ 


= That Table is wet, ze muſt be wiped. This 

pen is bad % muſt be mended, The Tree muſt be 

pruned, elſe be will bear no Fruit. Thy Brother is a 

good Scholar, and behaves genteely, fe is much 

praiſed. My Siſter goes into the Country, and he 
 Teturns on Wedneſday. This Boy reads well, it is 

þ L od Child. Your Daughter plays' well on the 

= ficord, it has a good Taſte. My Father and 

| Mor er are very healthy, though zw¾e are advanced in 
"Years. My Brother and I were in Town lat Week, 

and ye ſaw the Lord Mayor in his State Coach. You 

and I will go to Church, where zhey will hear a good 

Sermon. My Father and Mother come here next 

Week, and ye intend to ſtay a few Days. 

| The Wind blew of my Hat, and I cannot. find 

Ber. That Candle is too ſmall, you cannot fee with 

Ber. I will make you a Preſent of my Top, Be is a 

very good one. That Man runs faſt, fl will be here 

firſt. He is the Man which brought the News. This 

is the Woman <vbich ſpealts French. Theſe are all tbe 

Boys which were idle. That is the Houſe ae «by 

' BB burned down. This is the Book abe. von ſent ne. 
ee theſe the Apples avho I ſent your He isa. vile 

I Man awhich ſpeaks little. d 

15 Demetrius compares Proſperity to the Tndolgence-of = 
a fond Mother, who: often ruins the Child; but . 

| compares the Affection of the divine Being to chat af 

5 a wiſe Father, avhich would! have her Sons to labour, 


a. at, os BN. ce Et 


. do feel Diſappointment and Pain, that they may gather 
E Strength, and improve their Fortitude: There are 
= not du Earth, ſays be, a Spectacle more worthy the 
* F "Regard of a Creator intent on her Works, than a 
— brave Man ſuperior to ber Sufferings: It muſt be a 
f | Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf, to look: down from Hea- 
ven, and ſee that great Man Cato, amidſt the, Ruins of 
”, 1. Country, reſerving its Integrity. As our Station 
b tied in the World, the more Care we ſhould take 


pO | 85 


„ 
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of our Lives and Actions, that ye be kept within the 
"Compaſs of Lowlineſs and Huthility. 
Aurelius uſed to ſay, that he would not part whh 


the little He had learned, for all the Gold in the 
World; and that # had: more glery from what /e 
had read and written, than from all the Victories i- 
had won, and all the Realms fe had conquered. By 

Experience know a Man to be faithful e you 
approve. her your Friend, Atys, the Son of Creſus, 

ewhich had been dumb all. her Life, when oe law a 
| Soldier of Cyrus ready to kill her Fatber, by the 
f Ares of natural Affection, broke the Strings of her 

„ LP and cried out, O kill not Creſus the King! 
Could we rightly conſider the Miſerzes of others, 
We ſhould by more thankful for the many Mercies 
they enjoy. He which is not ſatished. with what you 

209 enjoys, it ASS 3 * ſuſpected You never 
ill with what, ; 

"* Damen WE At Athontn edited King Ptolomy t. to 
ad Bocks of Hiſtory, and ſuch who. ned of Go- 
Vernment, for de will tell Princes that Truths, Who 
2 e Ang: dares i net. 1 | 


3 E xl. 
> "FN : # f 
I . R 8 B : 


N. Adjve mot, > with. its: Subſtantive 15 
Number; as, chis n,/ theſe Men 3 that Wo. | 
2 lan, thoſe Women. 
Note, This, which" in the plural Walken theſe, 
and that, which makes rheſe, are all the Adjectives 
in our Language that vary their Number: For Eng- 
liſh Adjectives have neither Gender, Number, nor 
Oaſe. It has been uſual to join th and that, to a 
Noun of the Plural Number, when ſuch Noun has 
no Singular; as, by this Means, by that Means; 
which we find better written now, by theſe , 
52 d Means. | | 
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7 Mis Pehdid will not blow. This Tong s is too 
. Fa Books are well . 7 bee Book 0 
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much torn. This Pens is too ſoft. Theſe Fiddle is not 


good. Thoſe Paper is too thin. That Men eat hear- 


wy: Theſe Man drinks ſparingly. This: Boys are 


It is not fo much theſe or theſe Profeſſion, or Qua- 
lity among Men that gives us Honour and Efteem, 


as the well or- ill behaving ourſelves in that ſeveral. 


Stations. In Rome, whoever did hs five Things, 


viz. Diſobeyed his Father, robbed the Temple, hurt 
a Widow, fled from Battle, or injured a Stranger, 


were baniſhed the City. A ſound Mind in a ſound 
Body, is a ſhort, . but full Deſcription of a happy 


State in %% World: He that has this two, has little 


more to wiſh for: And he that wants either of them, 


will be but little the better for any Thing elſe. Bet- 
ter it is to fall among Crows than Flatterers; for /bar 


only devour the Dead, hi, the Living. Solon made 


a2 Law, that 55a Parents ſhould not be relieved in 
their old Age by their Children, who did not take 


Care to-give them a virtuous. Education. The Evils 


naturally incident to human Life, are numerous 
When Saladine returned from his Conqueſt in the 


Eaſt, he cauſed his Shirt to be carried on the Top 


of à Spear, with the Proclamation, thefe is all the | 


. 
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J [7 The Scholar is often at a Loſs concerning the 
fe and Order of. this and that, with their Plurals 


theſs and theſe : This and that, and likewiſe their 


 Plurals, are always oppoſed to each other in a Sen- 


tence. When 25% and that relate to ſome. foregoi 
Words, or a former Sentence, his refers (like tic 


to the latter; haz (like ile) to the former; as, their 


Judgment in his, we may not, and in bat, we need 


not follow. So the Plural / relates to the Perſons 


or Things laſt mentioned, and 9% to the firſt; as, 


more Rain falls in June and July than in December 


and January; but it makes a much greater Shew up- 
N | K 4 ) | 1 55 f on 
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X CompParartave Adverb muſt not be ſet before an 
IA £djeftive compared by er or %; as, ſofter, 
ſoſteſt; not more ſofter, moſt ſofteſt, ce. 


KEͤ!e˖erciſes of falſe Syntax. 
That Swan is more whiter than Snow. That Crow 
is more blacker than Jet. London is wore larger than 
Paris. My Book is more cleaner than yours. She is 
more wiſer than he. Solomon was the ne wiſeſt of 
Men. She was the 20% handſomeſt of her Sex. He 
is the 29% honeſteſt Man alive, He was the ft fitteſt 
Perſon for that Undertaking. John is ore taller than 
Thomas, but he is a more Paddy Man. My Hand is 
ore Cleaner than yours, but your Hand js more ſofter 
than mine: My Book is more better bound than 
yours, though yours be more dearer. He has the mef 
prettieſt Behaviour, and the off genteeleſt Walk of 
any in the School. He is the mf worthieſt Man 


1 1 ' 2 . 2 £ a c 


n — N E Sree 
3 I 1—k52 "» * —_ - . A_ 


on the Earth in 45% Months: than in boſe, becauſe 
it lies longer upon it. Thus we ſee that hit and that 
It may be obſerved in general, that when his or 
that is uſed alone, i. e. not oppoſed to each other; 
that zhis is ſpoken or written of Perſons” or Things 
immediately preſent, and, as it were, before our 
Eyes, or next or neareſt with Relation eitker to Place 
or Time; as, this Man I love, this Book I like. &c. 
i. e, the Man or Book immediately before me, either 
With reſpect to Proximity of Thought, immediately 
ſpoken of, or neareſt with Relation to Time or Place. 
„AJ. .Þ. ken or written of Perſons or. Things, 
paſſed, abſent, or diſtant in Relation to Time and 
Place; as, that Man, that Book, &c. i. e. a Man 
and Book abſeat, diſtant, ſeen, thought of, and men- 


tioned before. ITbe Plurals Whg and hoſe, follows 
” 822 
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alive. He was the moſt evickedeft . among them. 


This is the n ſowereſt Apple I ever taſted. © | 
The moſt readieſt Way to arrive at Glory, is to 


be what we defire to be accounted. The moſt 
ſtrongeſt Things is in Danger even from the meſt 
weakeſt, It is the -ft higheſt Ingratitude to over- 
look a thouſand, Mercies, and ;:murmyr: at. one Afflic- 
tion. He is a more happier Man who wants many 
Things in this Life, and enjoys Contentment ; than 
he that has all Things, but wants that Bleſſing. He 
1s a happy Man that has a true Friend ; but he is 
more happier that does not ſtand in Need of one. 
Bajazet being overcome by Tamerlane, was ſhut up 
- in an Iron Cage ; which was but a Remove from a 
more larger into a more laſer Room: For to an ambi- 


tious Mind, the whole World is but a azre wider 


Cage. D CONST bd ts 1/0 $0 EG. 
Beware of Drunkenneſs ; it impares the Under- 
ftanding, waſtes the Eſtate ; baniſſies the Reputation; 
conſumes the Body, and renders a Man of the mf 

brighteſt Parts, the common Jeſt of the no meaneſt 
Clown. Gentle and prudent Reply to indecent and 

ſcurrilous Language, is the ne ſevereſt, though moſt 


innocenteſt Revenge. Religion is the moſt chearfuleft 


Thing in the World; and forbids us nothing but 


what corrupts the Purity of our Minds, and breaks 


the Force and Vigour of them. There is not a 

more certainer or ſurer Sign of a Coward 
ſwearing, bragging, and bullying. e get 
1 B Take Care to diſtinguiſh ſuch Adjectives 


as are compared only by more and moft ; for they 


never take er or ef at the End; as, more wicked, 


moſt wicked, not more wickeder, moſt wickedefl, _ 
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Promiſcuous Exzxciszs in Pross and 
VxXSz on all the foregoing Rur xs. 


On CoNvERSATION.  - 
NOCIETY yal among Men by a mutual 
Communication of their Thoughts to each other. 
ords, Looks, Geſture, and different Tones of 
Voice, 4 the Means of that Communication, I 
foeaks, and in an Inſtant my*Ideas and Sentiments 7s 
communicared to the Perſon auhich hear J; my Soul 
in a Manner paſs into his. This Communication of 
my Thoughts, are again the Occaſion of others in 
be, as he communicate to J in. his Tarn. Hence 
ariſe one of the moſt lively of our Pleaſures ; by 751. 
Means too #s enlarges our Knowledge, and this reci- 
Commerce are the principal Source of our in- 
The firſt Rule with regard to Converſation, are to 
F— | obſerve all the Laws of Politeneſs in him. The/e 
| Role are of all others the moſt indiſpenſable. It is 
| not in every one Power perhaps to have fine Parts, 
fay witty Things, or tell a Story agreeably ; but 
every Man mayeſt be polite, if hin pleaſe, at leaſt to 
à Certain agree - Politeneſs have infinitely more 
Power to make a Perſon loved, and his Company 
ſougbt after, chan the moſt extraordinary Parts or 
Atrainments him can be Maſter of. This icarce ever 
| Fails of exciting Envy, and Envy have always ſome 
III-will in ie. If you auouldft be eſteemed, make your- 
ſelf be loved; ws always efzems the Perſon us loves 
more than him deſerve, and the Perſon zs does not 
love, as little as ever- ar can; nay, us does all us can 
to deſpiſe he, and commonly ſucceed in it. Great 
Talents for Converſation x-quires to be accompanied 
al x he OT kb. - 
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| The Karp Grammar, 203 Mi 
wich great Politeneſs; him which. eclipſe others owe - © 
they great Civilities ; and whatever a miſtaken Vanity 2 
mayef} tell qe, it is better to pleaſe in Coprerſatign 
than to ſhinedn im. 
Another general Rule in Converſation are, to con- 
- bis yourſelf to the Taſte! Character, and preſent 
Humour of the Perſons you coxverſes with. This 
Rule art a Conſequence of the foregoing ;. Politeneſs 
diBate it, but it require a large Fund o good Nature 
and Complaiſance to obſerve her ; not but a Perſon | 
muſt follow his Talent in Converſation ;_ do not force 
Nature, no one ever did it with Succeſs. If you 
bas not a Talent for Humour, or Raillery, or Sto 
telling. never attempt bey. Contain yourſelf a 4 
within the Bounds of what you #rows, andanever talk 
on Things you ir ignorant of, 85 idbe 5 a - 
Rar to inform yourſelf. A Perſqu cannot fail in 

the Obſervance o of theſe Rule Wicke t making himſelf 
ridiculous; and yet. how often, does us ſee 75 tranſ- © 

' grelfled !. Some who on War or Pohi 


. 


itics could talk 
very well, will be 1 7 haranguing on Works 
of Genius and the Belles Lettres 3 others which . is 
capable of e and apeula make. a Figure in 
grave Diſcourſe, wilt yet conſtantly aim at Humour 
and e 1 with the worſt Grace i Wr 
able. 3 ; 
Hence it are, chat us h 8 > Merit. Ge- 
times appear like a (hn and hears a Man of 
Ns": talk ke a Fool. Avoid Dios, as much 
poſſible. In order. Wo pear eaſy and well-bred 
1 TE ion” on may: ſue, ee it require 
more Wit, as well as more good Humoür, to im- 
Proye than to contradict *the- Notions of another ; 3 
ut. Dy you are at any Time obliged to enter on a 
Ar ument, ive your Res ſons with the utmoſt Cool- 
RG and 4 ladet two. , Things abo ſcarce ever fail of 
making an Impreſſion on the 5 e 1 9 5 { 
on is neither -dogmatical, nor os eith by. your 3 
| Attiohs or Wore ds that vou is l of * i , 
\the more  heanily ej fen e Abe Vie 
2 rgumiene, yo 55 
: "make 
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ral Way of Reaſoning, where while you ſcarce af 


Adverſary may, 
the Honour of * a 
as an infallible Maxim, that you canf not make a 


nore clearer Underſtandin 4 
Fou 1 + add 77e Conn 1 

among your Equals no one value your Anger, who 
F,  *obly prey upon its Maier; 
3 "$f ene ee en eee 17 
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itive, and ig now glad to be better in- 
lis have made ſome approve the Soerati- 


were A iS and is now gl 


firms any Thing, you canft hardly be caught in an 
Abſurdity; and though poſſibly you ig endeavouring 
to bring over another to your Opinion, 4/0 is firmly 


fixed, you ſeems only to deſire Information from be. 


In order to keep that Temper 'who' is fo difficult, 
and yet ſo neceſfary to preſerve, you mayeft pleaſe to 
confider,- that nothing can be more unjuſter or ridicu- 


tons, than to be angry with another, becauſe him are 


not of your Opinion. The Intereſt, Education, and 
Means by <chom Men attains their Knowledge, 7s fo 


very different, that it are impoſſible them ſpvouldf all 


think alike, and him have at leaſt as much Reaſon to 
be angry with yon, as you with 2. Sometimes, to 
keep yourſelf eool, it may be of Service to aſk your- 
ſelf fairly, what might have been your Opinion, had 
you all the Biaſſes of Education and Intereſt your 
1 foe have ? But if you contends for 

Victory alone, you may lay down this 


more falſe Step, or give your Antagoniſt a more 
zreater Advantage over you, than by falling into a 


S 


Alben an Argument is over, how many weighty 
Reafons'#'a Man recolle&t, wo his Heat and Vio- 


. * * 


lence made B; utterly forget? 


r art yet more abi eo he hey nh u Man be- 


Cauſe hin: er. apprehend the Force of your Rea- 
| ſons, or give weak ones of His own, _ 
for Reputation, theſe male your Victory the more eaſier; 


weak ones of his own. If you argues 


bim is certainly in all Reſpects an Object of your 
Pity, rather than Anger; and if Bim can not com- 


pPrehend what you ber, you oughzeft to thank Nature 


or her Favours, which have given you ſo much the 


1 


leaſe to ad theſe Confideration, that 


o 
" 


1 ae Fas wn. 4 4 5 


nd perhaps you mere 


. 4 * 9 * 
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find it not very conſiſtent either with Prudence, .or 34 
your Eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf whenever- you . meets Th 
with a Fool or Knave., 


5 


If you propoſes to yourſelf the true End of Argu- 
ment, who art Information, it may be a ſeaſonable 
Check to your Paſſion ; for if you /earches purely af- 
ter Truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where 
you :finds him. I cannot omit in this. Place an Ob- 
ſervation 4% me has often made, namely, that no- 
thing procure a Man more Eſteem, ang leſs. Envy 
from the whole Company, than if Zim ebuſe the Part 
of Moderator, without eng ging directly on either 1 
Side in a Diſpute. Yee give him the Character of = 
impartial, furniſb he with an Opportunity of fifting 1 
Things to the Bottom, of ' ſhewing, his | Judgment, 
and of ſometimes making handſcme.Compliments to 
each of the contending Parties. I ſhall cloſe ee 
Subject with giving you one Caution: When you 
bath gained a Victory, do not puſh it too far; it 
art ſufficient to let the Company and your Adverſary 
ſee it art in your Power, but that you 7s too generous 


L 


* 


nk no Tr 
The Faculty of interchanging our Thoughts with 
one another, or what zs expreſſes by the Word Con- 
verſation, Have always been repreſented by moral 
Writers, as one of the noſt nobleſt Privileges of Rea. 
ſon, and who more particularly ſet Mankind above 
the Brute Part of the Creation. Though nothing ſo 
much gain upon the Affections as this extempore Elo- 

quence, avho us has conſtantly oceaſion for, and 7s 
obliged to pradtice every Day, us very rarely meets 
with any which excel in him. The Converſation of | 
moſt Men are diſagreeable, not ſo much for Want of 

Wit and Learning, as of good Breeding and Diſcre- - 

tion. . ER 5 S 9 3 F ; 
If you 1. to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular Vanity or Paſſion of your own, but always 
with a Deſign either to divert or inform the Com. 
pany. A Man «uh: only zim at one of this, art J 
always eaſy in his Diſcourſe ; im art never out f ." 
Humour at being interrupted, becauſe him confider _ 
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what hin was ſaying cool either divert or inform 
Ger ray e Jurgen 
A modeſt Perſon ſeldom fail to gain the good 


Will of thoſe him corverſe with z becauſe. . | 


| Ervy à Man which do not appear to be pleaſed wit 


verſation. What 4 it concern the Company how 


himſelf. Us /houldft talk extremely little of ourſelves. 
Indeed, what can ar ſay ? It wouldff. be as imprudent 


to diſcover.our Faults, as ridiculous to count over 


our fancied Virtues. Our private and domeſtic Af- 
fairs ir no lefs improper to be introduced into Con- 


many Horfes you lezps in your Stables? Or whether 


| Equally aMfont the Company him is in, by gagroſing 
al 


the Talk, or obſerving a contemptuous Silence. 
Before you zelh-a Story, it maye/f? be generally. not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort Character, and give the Com- 
pany a true Idea of the principal Perſons con- 
cerned, in him. The Beauty of, moſt. Things con- 
fiſting not ſo much in their being ſaid or done, as 
in their being ſaid or done by ſuch à particular 


- Perſon, or on ſuch à particular Occaſion. Not- 
withſtanding all the Advantages of Youth, few young 


People pleajes in Converſation ; the Reaſon are, that 
Want of Experience mak? ib poſitive ; and what 


_ 'themt ſays are rather with a Deſign e e elves 


. wonldfl have been laughed 


than any one elfe. It 4% certain, that ge itſelf 
paſs well. 805 5 2 


Halt make many Things. paſs well eno! | 
in the Mouth of one 


much younger. Not ing however, | 
portable to Men of ' Senſe, than an empty formal 


Man, which ſpeak in Proverbs, ad dicide al Contro- 


that none but his intimire 


verſies with a ſhort Sentence. The/e Piece of Stupi- 


dity are the more inſufferable, as It put on the Air ef 


Wiſdom. 


A prudent Man wil! avoid talking much of any 
| ron re” een l 
particular Science for whom bim ar} remarkably fa- 


mous. There are not, I thinks, a more hand 1 852 
*Fhing ſaid of Mr. Cowley in bis whole Life, that 


* 


pe 


Sins Sh ir 
| ate Friends eyer diſcovered. 
avaſt 2 great Poer by ins Diſcourſe.” Bekk £5 The 1 
cency of tb Rule, be art certainly funded in good 
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Lever are more ipſup- 
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Policy. 
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Policy. A Man which talk of any Thing bim ars al- 
ready famous for, have little to get, but a great deat 
t add, that him which is ſometimes 
ſilent on a Subject where every one are ſatisfied he 


chulaſt ſpeak well, wilt often be thought no leſs know- 
ing in other Matters, where perhaps him art wholly 


ignorant. 


Whenever you commands, add your Reaſons for dow 
ing is it is . theſe abb diſtinguiſb the Approbation of 
a Man of Senſe from the Flattery of Sycophants, and 


Admiration of Fools. t e 11+ = 
Raillery are no longer agreeable than while the 


» 
7 


whole Company are pleafed with bim. Me would 


G 


leaſt of all be underſtood to except the Perſon ral- 


Though good Humonr, Senſe, nd Diſeretion, 
ſeldom fails to make a Man agreeable, it mayeft be 


no ill Policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a par- 
ticular Manner for Converſation by looking a little 
farther than your Neighbours into whatever are be- 


come a reigning Subject. If our Armies 7s _ 1 


ing a Place of Importance abroad, our Houſe 

Commons debating a Bill of Conſequence at home, 
you canſt hardly fail of being heard with Pleaſure, if 
you has nicely informed yourſelf of the Strength, Si- 
tuation, and Hiſtory of the firſt, or, of the Reaſons for 
or againf the latter. It will have the fame Effect, if 
when any ſingle Perſon begin to make a Noife in the 
World, you canſt leg ne of the n ſmallet Acci- 
dents in his Life or Merſation, a0 though hem 7; 


too fine for the Obſervation of the Vulgar, give more 


Satisfaction to Men of Senſe (as them is the beſt open- 
ing to a real Character) than the Recital of his moſt 


paring Actions. I d but one ill Confequence to 


e feared from this Method, namely, that coming full 


: charged into Company, you F#ouldf? refolve to unload, 


whether an handſome Opportunity offer itſelf or no. 


Though the aſking of Queſtions mayr# plead for 
itſelf the ſpecious Name of | Modeſty, and a Desire 


of Information, he afford little Pleafure to the reſt 
of the Company, which is not troubled with. the 
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208 The BarrIsn Grammar, | 
ſiame Doubts; beſides, hn which. aft ar, Queſtion 
+ _  awoul/fi do well to conſider, that him lia wholly at 

>, — Mercy of another, before him receive an An- 

Nothing art more fi//ier than the Pleaſure ſome 
People tales in what them calls ſpeaking their Minds. 
A Man of theſe Make wilt ſay a rude Thing for the 


N - 
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mere Pleaſure of ſaying it; When an oppoſite Beha- 


Friend, or made er Fortune. 


It are not impoſſible for a Man to form to himſelf 
as exquiſite a Pleaſure in comply ing with the Humour 


viour, full as innocent, might have preſerved her 


and Sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 


to 1s on; ſince it are the certain Sign of a ſupe- 


rior Genius, who can take and become whatever 


* 


Dreſs be pleaſe. I. fbalt only add, that beſides what 
me bas here faid ; there are ſomething that can never 
be learned but in the Company of the Polite. The 
Virtues of Men ig catching as well as their Vices ; 


and your own Obſervations added to zhis_ avile. ſoon 


diſcover what it is 205 command Attention in one 


Man, and make you tired, and difpleaſed with the 


i * 


A, Di'monds rough, no Luſtre can impart _ 
Till their rude Forms it well improv'd by Art; 
So untaught Youth, us very rarely finds 

| ar) $99 the dazzling Beauties of the Mind, 


Till Art and Science ig to add. 
Children like tender O es the Bow, 
And as them firſt is faſhion d always grows: N; 
For what us /earns in Vouth, to that alone 
In Age, ws 7s by ſecond Nature prone.” _ 
A Man which change Gold for burniſh'd Braſs, 
Or ſmall true Gems for worthleſs Toys of Glaſs ;. 
Art not (at length) more certain to be made 
Ridiculous, and wretched by the Trade, 

Than bim which ſeli a ſolid Good, to buy , 


The gawdy Paint of Pride and Vanity. | 
|: Decreed by God, in Mercy to Mankind, 
Ou Troubles is to this ſhort Lite confin'd, 


Want, 


LY — 


es ba fans tins tows fro 


22 See 
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Want, W Pain, Diſeaſe, and Sorrow bas - "$6 2G 
| Their general Quietus in the Grave. 1 1 


The Living never fouldft the Dead lament, br, 
Death's our Reward and not our Puniſnhment. - 
Delays is dangerous, take a Friends Advice; _ 
Begin, be bold, and venture to be wile, „ 
Him which defer his Work from Day to Day .- 
Do on a Rivers Bank expecting ſtay, 
Till the whole Stream au ſtopt he Gould be gone; | 
N bo as her run, for ever will run on. 
Dreams is but Interludes who Fancy nale, Ft 
When Monarch Reaſon fzep, theſe Mimic awake 3 
Compound a Medley of disjointed Things. 
A Court of Coblers, and a Mcb of Kings. 7 
Light Fumes 7s merry, groſſer F umes 15 d > 5 — 
Both is the reaſonable Soul run mad. | Sid 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sep us Le 
That never was, nor 7s, nor e er ſhall be. 3: 07600 = 
Ev'n J condemns the hated Ills me a q pg =—_ 
And thus a double Miſery contract: = 
Yet of my Chains Ps not ſo weary en, „ IP 
But that ue ſtill is putting others'on 2 | i . | 
For Sm Baue always theſe attendi . 
To back the firſt Franigreſſion w — arworle.,, -; - 
Friends zs like Leaves ab on the Trees Joos grow, | 
In Summers profp'rous State much love them ſhows ; ES 
\ But 7s tee in ' Adveriny 2, Then them \ | 


* > "_ 


Like Leaves from Trees i in Autumn, Fall a aF. N 
Hap y is bins avbich Friend a ph $362 © _— 
But more 4app ic none 4 ed. Mm 


Friends is like Gold ue e —— leave 880 2 ˙•2q 
Yet both, without a Touch-ſtone, mayft deceive thous M 
How wretched is the Man ehich crave for en, = 
Yet /i Her Want when it have Gold in Store? 
Pincheſti iti Gots, and Shame itſelf with Rags, og EL; 
To pleaſe its greedy. Soul with uſeleſs. Bags. I 
E 'H: py-the Man, me grants, thrice hap py bim. -Y 
pick canfs through groſs. EffeQs. 4 ir Cauſes Fee yin 4 
Whoſe Courage from. the De at le 7 


| Nox 1 W l king Fü wel bas 


* — 


— 


Thro' all the Alarms of Death 


WhisPerawe no more than Natures Need t & 


. Receive my Couuſel, and ſecurely move: 


Ang And fone Labour be to p "an thy Sin ; 


* 
LS , 
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But h Her Wall of Virtue calmly 


x4 1 Hell el 0 "Tp . 
Oh l happy, if Sim knew his happy State 
The Swain, avhich: free from Buſinels ge Debts 4. 


Receius his eaſy: Food from Natures Hand," 
And juſt Returns of cultivated Land. 


No Palace with a lofty Gate hm quant © 


'I*admit the Tides of early Viſitants, 1 
With eager Eyes devouring as them W N 8 


The breathing Figures of Corinthian raſa, = ns 


Oh !. te what heav'nly Pitch that Soul w 


1 


But ſudy to be ſober, wiſe, and good, 
Content with mod'rate Fortune, and mean Food 1 
Which envy no Mans Honour or Eſtate, 


Nor yet deſpiſe ft thoſe cruſh'd down by Fate. 


What à vat Trouble are a great Eftate 7 | 


Many the Snares «ho does attend the great: * 5 
And fince in Penury ws is oppreſs d, 
It plainly prove: the middle State the deſt. 


If any aſk I, what awouldfe e 


To make Life eaſy? Thus me vb 
As much as #eep out Hunger, Thirſt, Wn 


Or what eontented Socrates of eld: 4 5 
A nch as made G Upg dich; » 
Whixh- in ſmall Gardens ſpacious Reales a 
This are what Natures Want wayf# well fe be 


Him whith aft mere, ert eures, not wife. Jet 

Such are the gloomy „ ereak here,. 

Us 4nowy not What to wilt to fear, 
What then remain? Ir M ed of wk?” | 1 


Mut ar abt wih, for feat of wiſhing iir? 


Entruſt 54 Fortune to the Pow'rs above 
Leave they to manage for thou, and to nk \ 5 ae 
What their unerring Wiſdom fee chen want. 
Firſt worſhip God ; him abbich for t to ray, 

= not himfelf Good-morrow, nor ay. 


ere be firſt, whenee all kings 4%. — 


Pray 
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Pray for Thing s lawful, don't that Bound exceed; 
For God, dase you afts, knowſt what you, needs : „ 
But Sifence in the Soul doth bi abhor ; Es 
RESTO, i ſmall, if not worth king for. 33 


Tas DREAM. 


| Me Arab that buried in my. T way; | 
' Cloſe by a Beggars Side me Ia) nbc 
F- And as. fo mean an Object ſhock 1 my Pride, | 
' Thus like a Corpſe of Conſequence me eryd _, 
Scoundrel, be gone, and henceforth' touch 7 not; ts 
More Manners learn, and at a Diſtance rot. ; 
How! B 5 with. a more Haughtier Tone, ery 'd 


him; 
- Proud Lump of Farth, L ! tby Words and Bou: * 
Here all 7s equal 5. thy Caſe art mines 
Bl ars 0 Fo rotting, ace, and 2 20 is thine, w_— 
@-- 91 HAPPINESS 


8 Hap pineſs ! our Bein s End Toe Aim „ | 
leafure, Eaſe, Content ! whate er thy Name: 

Fra ſomerking, woho ſtill prompe th? eternal Sigh; .* 

For, abo us bears to Hive, nor fears to die. 


1 "ho ſtill fo near a0 beyond we lie; _ - 
IA O'etlook'd, ſeen doable, Fort be Fool and Wie. 3 
5 Plant of celeftial Je below, RR? | | | 
Say in what mort Gries © pow 2 =_— 
Fair-openin to ſo propitious Shrine? =_ 
- Or deep with Diam b Wee Mine? 1 
Twin'd w ith the Wreaths Parn ian Lavrels 50 a 1 


> Or reapt in Iron Harbeſts of the Field? | 4 
| Aſk of the learn'd the Way, the learn'd is Blind „ : 
„ This 314 to ſerve, and that to Mun Mankind. r 
ad Some places the Bliſs in Action, ſome in Eaſe ; : 1 
| F hoſe calli it Pleaſure, and Contehtment eſe 3 
Take Nature: Path, and mad Opinions leave, 
All States cant reach hin, and all Heads conceive : i 
' Obvious her Goods, in no extreme them devells, © _ 


| There.» need but chiaking right, and * well; 
ay "Aud 
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And mourn our various Portions as ws lea: 

Equal art common Senſe, and common "+4 "0 | 
Order art Heavens firſt Law; and theſe conſeſt, 
Some is, and muſt be greater than the reſt; 
More richer, more wifer ; but who infers from hence, 
That ſuch ig happier, cet all common Senſ:,— 

Know all the Good dh Individuals finds, 

Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind; 
R-ofens whole Pleaſures, all the Joys of Senſe, 

Lies in three Words, Health, Peace, and ee, 
But Health conf with Temperance alone; 

And . O Virtue! Peace « art all re om. 


c RA. IV. 


- 


Ai 


of Eren or Sek, and of 


TrxANnSPOSITION or the Tx RANSPLAC- 
ING of: Won ps. 8 e 


1 


in other Words, jaſt and urative. 3 
Conſtruction is fbunded upon the MHential Pr 

ties of Woke, ns hy . fs! * 2 
guages. arent Conſtruction Entire nds u 

— Taltom He hich either Elegance, 1 ty. or 
Diſpatch, leaves out a g Words otherwiſe 
neceſſary to make a | 4 ect full and 

ammatical. * 1 

What is Rtliphis 7 Ellis ns £3 an ele gant. Sup! 

. Gon (or the leaving' our} of-a Word, or Words 
A Sentence. 


1. The Nominative Word e 60 or Words are e ya 
elegantly ſuppreſſed'; as, God 3 rewards. he re. 


ous, and (God) p anithes: the wicked. , 
2. The Verd 5 Verbs are often ſuppreſſed ; ; as, 


Give your Heart to your Creator; (give) Reverence 


to your Superiors; (give) Honour to your Paxents, ; 
(give) your: Boſom to your Friend ; | (give) Rene 
to 


7 
* # b * 


L 1 Conftrugion f is clcher true or apparent, or; 


fed 0 Lnt mum e as 


% 1 
1 * 1 
cs. r oi. 


Gwe cw v a wood om = 


ka wood = toati. 


as, Who — created 


| Who—was the firft Man in the World ? Adam 


= £64 * 
LAY a os Set woes 82 * . 2 . 4 * . . , © —— 
5 e * 1 TY TALES NS NE LE Me oa "7; N FF "IP! Ax 2 In 
7 IF * R * : — D „ Ap td. . R E ry q FR OOF 
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£ 7 4 * o 4 > REY , IT n GE ff 7 0 E 
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. * Fein 8 . L 5 
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to your Calling; (give) Ear to good Counſel ; and 


(give) Alms to the Poor. 


3. The perſonal Relatives, for the moſt part, are 


ſuppreſſed when the Noun is expreſſed; as, Man 
(he) is the Lord of this lower World. Woman 
(ſhe) is the faireſt Part of the Creation. The 


Palace (it) ſtands on a Hill. John and 1 (we) live 


in tlie Country. Thomas and you (ye) are good 
Scholars. Men and Women (they) are rational Crea- 
tures. 3 ha 5 
4. The Relatives whom, which, and that, are 
often ſuppreſſed; as, That is che Man (whom or 
tdtumhat) I ſent. This is the Book (which or that) you 
JJ N 5 | 


5. The antecedent Word is enerally left out; as, 


Beware of Idleneſs, which (1 leneſs) is an Enemy to 


Vi tue. They appoint a Day, on which (Day) they 
were to meet, &c. Ihe 


6. When a Noun is expreſſed befdre the Genitiye 
Caſe, it is always ſuppreſſed after it ; as, The largeſt 


Hat is the Maſter's (Hat). The fineſt Coach is the 


King's (Coach). Aiſo when the Noun” has Bis or 
that before it ; as, 'T his Chair is the Maſter's (Chair). 


That Coach is the King's (Coach). But if the 


Noun. be expreſſed after the Genitive Caſe, then the 1 
Noun is left out 1 after this and that; as, 


This (Coach) is tHT King's Coach. That (Hat) is 
the Maſter's Hat. e e 
. All the Worq; eſtion after the interroga- 
tive Word are ge 


God — (created Man). 
(was the firſt Man in the World). Where -was you 


born? (I was born) —in Lordon. Who—ſays that 


* 


Homer is the Prince of Poets? I—(fay that Homer 


is the Prince of Poets). 


8. The ſecond Member of a Sentence is commonly 


ter than I— (can dance), You can read as well as 
he—(can read). Does any one love you better than 
I- (love you)? 6 HR | 
TH hs 5 . 9. The 


— 


pprefſed in the Anſwer; 


— 


ſuppreſſed after han and as; as, He can dance bet- 


* 
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| . The Ellipks ; is often in the. firſt Member of 5 
as, I ever was (ſtrictiy attached to his 
\ Intereſt), and ever ſhall be Ray attached to his In- 


tereſt. 
10. When a Noun bas two or more Evithets, it is 


White 


Py . 
* * 
* 


42d Rabe 


N a N * wy £ N , 
2 Wea! " 3 104 N * b 5 z ha, Wins 
C N 8 S 
. Aro dg ns * * 9 be Sd hs txt We 888 RAG, 
» 5 7 TEL I . nr e 
C ; ES 4d 
EEC g : 


5 * 9 Bed OY he - WE” oh th 
\ 1 fr N 


p 4 
N 
N 
9 


Sentehce ; 


only expreſſed after the laſt ; as, Do you ride the 


white \ oy or black Horſe ? Is it red (Wine), or 
ine? He is an honeſt, ſober, induſtrious 


Man, i. e. he is an honeſt Man, a ſober Man, &c. 
11. Such Nouns as Hand, Sign, Ship, &c. are 
commonly 
turn to the left 


(Hand). He is at the (Sign of) 


Lion, Tyger, &c.. He belongs to the (Skip) De- 


- flance, &c. 


12. Thing, AQ, Taſk, and Matter, are frequently 6 


left out; as, alt is eaſy to ſwim where. the Head 18 
born up, i. e. it is an eaſy Thing, Act, &c. It is 


hard to kick againſt the Pricks, i. e. it is a hard 


F c. It will be difficult to accompliſh that, 
4, e. It will be a difficult Thing, . Taſk, or Mat- 
. to, &c. 7 


The Conjundion and, when it 


where it renders every Word emphatical, as in the 
Sentence quoted before from Livy, viz. For Sleep, 


d Reſt, chat throu 5585 Cuſtom, Ac. 
14. The Conjunction Hat, is often left out; as, I 


deſire (that) yon would ſender: him directly. 

chink (that) I ſaw him VH I am glad (hat) 
8 are well. E 
15. The Prepoſition to, Often left out ; as, Give 


: * Fach 10) me, and h me, Kc. 


16 Sometimes a whale Sentence is left. out; as, 


As it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference. to 
all who are virtuous, and have the Intereſt of their 
Country, and the Welfare of Societ od at Heart; ſo 
lit is our Duty to pay Reſpe& an 


dai and Honour, 55 | . 
5 | 19 hb 


_ 


EIS Y BO er 


. as, Turn to the right (Hand); 


A connects ſeve- 
FE 'ords, i is only expreſſed before the laſt; except 


and Feaſts, and Strumpets,, and . N 


Deference) to 
thoſe alſo who diſcharge the Offices of State . 


4 


| man Life, will — y 
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1 As it would have been a very tedious, and per- 


haps unneceſſary Taſk, to have enumerated all the 
Variety of Words that Are ſuppreſſed in our. Lan- 
guage ; I have contented myſelf with exhibiting the 


moſt common or general Species of Ellipſis; which 
being further illuſtrated by the followin Examples, 


will, I think, be ſufficient (at leaſt, with a little fur- 
ther Practice and Information from a Maſter) for the 
Scholar's 2 Underſtandin the eee of 


Ellipſis, and conſequently true Con 


Example — the Method of fubtlping the. dub. 


or of reſolving Sentences. ws 


1. A dear Conſcience needs no Excuſe, and fear 
Li Accuſation.. 1 

2. Education makes. or marrs che Man : Youth. | 
wal inſtructed will hardly err. 


3. Children require Iadractian a el 2s as Probi- 


hon, 


. Man is admirably Gerbe for particular ſocial 
Attachments and Duties: There is a. peculiar and 


ſtrong Propenſity i in his Nature to be affected with 
the Sentiments and Diſpoſitions of others. 


„Wiſdom acquaints us with ourſelves, our ox 
Temper and Conſtitution, our Propenfions and Paſ- 
ſions, our Habitudes and er ; a Thing not 


only of mighty Adrantage, but of infinite Pleaſure 


and Content to ps. 

6. Whoever wiſely on: rs the Miſeries of hu- 
5 e for a better, ſince 
Infancy is attended with Fo. olly, Youth with Niſor- 


WM and Age with Infſirmity. 


. Frien ſhip is the Union of two Souls by Means 
| of 7 che. common Object and Cement of their 


mutual AﬀeQion : Without Virtne, or the Suppoſi- 
tion of it, Friendſhi . is only a mercenary League, an 
Alliance of Intereſt, which muſt diſſolve of Courſe, 


5 when that Intereſt decays, or ſubſiſts no longer. 1 
8. Opportunities neglected, may not only debar 
* | of __ * an noble n. ; but may 

et „ "CAE 


/ 
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— 


create many melancholy” Refletions and. aiaious 
Thoughts; fince they do not often. happen, and 


when paſt, are frrecoberable. | 
3 75 316 2 2 R E 5s O. LV ED. G 1 1 
1. A clear Confcience (it) needs no Excuſe, and 
(a clear Conſcience it) fears no Aceuſation. 
22. Education (it) makes, or {Education it) marrs 
the Man: Youth well inſtructed (they) will hardly 
3. Children require Inſtruction as well as (they, 
Children, require) Proviſion, n. 3 
4. Man is admirably formed for particular ſocial 
Attachments, and (Man is admirably formed for par- 
ticular ſocial) Duties: There is a peculiar and (there 
is a) ſtrong Propenſity in his Nature to be affected 
with the Sentiments (of others), and (to be affected 
with the) Diſpoſitions of otb eres. 
F. Wiſdom lit) acquaints us with ourſelves, (Wiſ- 
dom acquaints us witn) our own Temper, and (Wiſ⸗ 
dom acquaints us with our own). Conſtitution, (Wiſ- 
dom acquaints us with] our Propenſions, and (Wiſ- 2) 
dom acquaints us with our) Paſſions, (Wiſdom ac. 
quaints us with) our Habitudes, and (Wiſdom ac- 
- quaints us with our) Capacities ;. a Thing not only | 
of mighty Advantage (to us), but (a Thing) of infinite, I 
Pleaſure (to us}, and (a Thing of infinite) Content to 4 
6. Whoever wiſely conſiders the Miſeries of human 1 
Life (he) will certainly peggare for a better (Life), M 
ſince Infancy (it) is att d with Folly, (ſince) : 
Youth (it is attended) with Hiſorder, and (ſince) Age 3 
(is attended) with Inſirmi t.. — 4 
7. Friendſhip (it) is the Union of two Souls, by 
Means of Virtue; the common Object, and (the 1 
common) Cement of their {two Souls) mutual Af 2 
fection: Without: Virtue, or (without) the Suppoſi- 3% 
tion of it (Virtue), Friendſhip (it) is only a mercenary Yo 
League, (and Friendſhip it is only) an Alliance of 5 
Intereſt, which (Friendſhip) muſt diſſolve of Courſe, 
when that Intereſt decays, or (when' far Intereſt) 
ſu oſiſts no longer. e 
V x 8. Opportunities _ 


ng the Words .of a Se 


13 00 n les. of "Tranfpeſtion' and Ele Wg. 


juſt e come kom War, ſo Hert 


=" 


* 


. Oppottun 10 


ut (Opportunities negletied) may create 
ancholy Reflections, and (Opportunities 


glected may create many) anxious Thoughts; ſince 


they (Opportunities) do not often happen, and when 
(chey, Opportunities, are) paſt, nee ee. 


ties), are irrecoverable. 5 e ML . 
Let it be obferved in general, that it is elegant 
to repete the fame Word or Words in a Sentence, 


eſpecially when they onions the ſame Thing; ex- 
Kr W bens che Senſe v would be- obſeure without the 


Repetition as, A god Man leads a good Life. A 
bad Wife often gh” a b er eg where: (g00d) 


and ( bad) miuſt be repeted . 


4221. In order to route and extite our Ftp and * 


add Strength and Luſtre to a Diſcourſe; the ee BS 


Words are re in a Sentence; as, | Every Action, 
nay, every ntention, eve Deſign of Men, is 


known to the Almighty: e ſees not only apbat they | 
do, but aht they am at. 


What is Tranſpoſition ? STING 18 * plac- 
tence out of their natural 
'ords in a Sentence i is either 


er: The Order of 


: natural or artificial. MAR AGF © 3 


Natural Order is en the Words of a »Schtehers 


naturally follow one after another, in the ſame Or- 8 | 


der with the Conceptions of our Minds: D 
Artificial Order 18 K 1 

render them n 4 

Ear, but { that t 


fe be not thereby obſcured. 
We Malt jut 
fs ule che feweſt⸗ 


1 2 © + Sabi the e. and pureſt 
11 m Se hal in 


vou, Father, take in your Hand the ſacred 
Sing Ale ft the Gods 


e ; to 
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15 neglced, they) may not only 
deprive us of many great and (of muny) noble Ad- 


n Words are ſo ranged, . 
abl and harmonious to the 


ofitions, . ah Bat Lg 


if: dur Count For” me | 
; e Blocdſbed, 


* 
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when pat, Are Irrecoverable. - 
RES OIL VE D. 2 SET 


E 3 A a Confeiette (it) needs no Excuſe, and 


(a clear Conſcience it) fears no Accuſation.” 


Fr 2: Education (it) makes, or {Education it) marrs 


the Man : x Youth well inſtructed ret will ply 


33 3 Children! require Piftrndion as well as (hey, 
Chidren, require) Proviſion. 


* with the) Diſpoſitions of others. 


dom acquaints us wit) our own Temper, and (Wiſ- 


dom acquaints us with] our Propenſions, and- (Wiſ- 
dom acquaints us with our) Paſſions, (Wiſdom ac- 


quaints us with our] Capacities ; a Thing not only 
of mighty Advantage (to us), but (a Thing) of infinite, 
Pleaſure {ro us;, and (a Thing of infinite) Content to 
1 * + Al us. Y 
6. Whoever wiſely conſiders the Miſeries of burkan 
| - Life (he) will certainly oragare for a better (Life), 
.fince Infancy (it) is atregjed with Folly, (ſince) 
Youth (it is attended) with order, and {lince) 2 
(is attended) with Infirmity. | 
7. Friendſhip. (it) is the Union of two Souls, by 


Means of Virtue; the common Object, and (the 


tion of it [Virtve), Friendſhip lit) is only a mercenary 
League, (and Friendſhip it is only) an Alliance of 


when that Intereſt decays, | or (hen ao 
ſu dſiſts no longer. ha n 


create many melancholy Reflections and anxious a 
Thoughts; ſince they 35 not often n and 


: 4. Man is admirably formed 100 Wiesler ſocial 
Attachments, and (Man is admirably formed for par- 
ttcular ſocial) Duties: There is a peculiar and (there 
is a) ftrong Propenſity in his Nature to be affected 
with the Sentiments (of others), and (to be affected 


5. Wiſdom (it) acquaints us with bandes (wil. ; 


dom acquaints us with our own). Conititution, (Wiſ- 


quaints us with) dur Habitudes, and (Wiſdom ac- 


common) Cement of their (two Souls) mutual Af- 
fection: Xithout Virtue, or (without) the Suppoſi- 


Intereſt, which (Friendſhip) muſt diſſolve of vel 
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. Oppottunities neglected, (they) may not only 


1 \ Reprive us of many great and (of many) noble Ad- 
b vantages ; but (Opportunities neglected)] may create 
many melancholy. Reflections, and (Opportunities 
1 neglected may create many) anxious Thoughts; *fince 
| they (Opportunities) do not often happen, and when 
8 (they, , Opportunities, are) paſt, W Opportuni- 
7 | ties), are irrecoverableQ. N If ' ; 


'Letit: be obſerved in _ general, that it is egen 
. to repete the fame Word or Words in a Sentence, 
5 eſpecially; —— they” —_—_— octane 0 ; ex- 
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1 cept, :. Fad 1 
- ht Where the Senſe would ibs: 5 without the 
e Repetition; as, A god Man leads a good Life. A 
i 44% Wife often av” On A bad. Huſbard'z: where (good) 
* and (bad) muſt be repeted. in 
421 In order to rouſe and extite our Attention, and 


5 add Strength and Luſtre to a Diſcourſe; the fag 
- Words are repet 3 as, | Every 1 
— nay, every Intention, Deſig n of Men, 
. Known, to the -Alemighty : Je ſees not only what they 
bu What is Tranſpokicion.? Tranſpoſtion 18 hs plac- 
= ing the Words of a Sentence out of their natural 
. Order. The Order of W res in a Sentence i is either 
8989 natural or artifcial. 

5 Natural Order is When the Words of a Schtehre 
n naturally follod one after another, in the ſame Or- 
), der with the 5e 2 of our Minds. 428 2 
7 Artificial Order'i 1s when Words are ſo ranged, as 
e | Var render them moſt a eur Foe harmonious 1 to the 
j ar, bur 11 e thereby EE 
v : 1 Teal the Abart and 55 
e e was f tions, and that 
f a more allo dle in PG ëtr)/ h in Profe. 

1 1 

Y „ Er. an ple of Tr Tra Helden 4 Ehe. gether, 

© 1. Do Jou, Father, take j in your Hand the ſacred 
9 - 8571 mbols, and the Gods” of dur Country : For” me 
Jus come from War, ſo f 3 And? te Nctl Bidbalhed; | 
es . THAT... : to 


I I 


-— 


I os and Fa 
| Gods of our Country: For it would be Profanation 
for me to touch them; who am juſt come from War, 
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to touch them would be Profanation, till 


a: mw Pu- 
ried myſelf in the living Stream. 
2. It is a certain Mark of a great Mind: in 7 ap 


pleaſant Gales of Proſperity ' wo preſerve the Soul 


from Pride and — * in the rough 
Storms of Adverſity, to ſhun depreſſing Anxiety. 
He who will true Examples learn to give, 
- Firſt let him learn to die, and then to live. 
4. No Bounds th' Almighty's Glory can reſtrain, 


Nor Time's — terminate his Reign; 


At his Reproof convulſive Nature ſhakes, 

And ſhiv'ring Earth from its Foundation * : 
His awful Touch the ſolid a eres rends, 
And curling Smoke in y Clouds aſcends, 

. For the few Hours of — alloted me, The 
Give me, great God, but Bread and Liberty ; 
II beg no more: If more thon'rt pleas'd to Liver 
III. thankfully that over- plus receive: 
If beyond this, no more be freely ond; : 

4 thank for this, and £9 away content. 


7 be natural Ondr « the foregoing aden, 1 1 
plying tbe 1 is as follows : 15 3 


15 Father, do g u take in your Hand the fold 
er, do you take in your Hand the 


and who am juſt come from ſo. fierce and from ſo 
recent Blood ed, till I have purified, &, 
2. It is a certain Mark ef a great Mind, to 


ſerve the Soul. from Pride, and to preſerve the oul 


from Infolence, in the pleaſant G of. n ; 
and it is  certiin Mark, of a great Mind to ſhun- 


depreſſing Anxiety in the rough Storms: of Adver- 


ſity. - 
3 He who will learn to give true e 


148 kün firſt learn to die, and then let _ 


to live. 


4. No Bounds can * che Almighty's 8 Glory, 


or the crys of. So Almighty Nor Tune's Dimen- 
8 3 | F 
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II] riſe from ſmall Beginnings, that Man unfolds 
his Faculties, and wfo 
grees, as the. Purpoſes. of Life requires their Ap- 


Stages to Maturity, and when Man [z] have reached 


Who attend him in each 
, that us. 5 have a full * of he. 
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ſions, or che Dimenſions of Time, can terminate hies 
Reign; convulſive Nature it ſhakes at his Reproof, | 
and ſhivering Earth it quakes from its Foundation, 

i. e. the Foundation of it; his awful Touch it rends  Þ 
the ſolid Mountains, and curling Smoke it aſcends — _ 
in pitchy Clouds. — .._- 


Great God, give me but Bread, T ve me 
bu Liberty for the few Hours of Life thou b ſt al- 
lotted me; I will beg no more: If thou art pleaſed 

give me more, I will receive that over- plus 
mau fahy; If no more be ſent freely beyond „ 8 
T thank thee for this, and go away content, 


N ote, 1 judged i it beſt to place the Chapter of Ellipſie 
: betwixt Exerciſes on the general Rules, and 
the following Chapter; becauſe at the ſame Time 
chat it has a Retr pet to the n, e e for- 
. ward and n to Ge. e | 
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'N giving a rude Sketch, or a 5 ory in 
Miniature of Man, us muſt A ern that Man 


his Diſpoſitions by De- 
pearance, that Man advance flowly through different 


2 (3], gradually decline till him fink into 
the Grave. Let we accompany he in his Progreſs 
through theſe ſucceſſive Stages, and let we mark 
the Principles who actuates, and mari the Fortunes 


of. theſe Fats oY 


8 


2 — 


. ” . — = „ —_— * — — ͤ— ———— 
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Man is born a weak, and Man is born a helpleſs, L 
4 he is born a delicate Creature, Man is born un- 
rovided with Food, and unprovided; with Cloath- 
ing, and unprovided : 4 whatever elſe are neceſ- 
fſary for Subſiſtence, or zece/ary for Defence. And 
yet, expoſed as the Infant art to numberleſs Wants, 
and to numberleſs Dangers, the Infant [A] are utterly 
incapable of applying the Wants 170 or of ſecuring 
himſelf againſt the Dangers. [6]. But though thus 
' feeble, and though thus expoſed, the Infant Ly] find 
immediate, and he: find ſure; Reſources in the Affec- 
tion and in the Care of his Parents, which refuſes 
no Labours, and which foregoeth no Dangers, to 
nurſe and 4 rear up the tender Babe. By theſe 
werful Inſtincts, as by ſome mighty Chain, do 
Hawes link the Parent to the C hild, and do Na- 
ture form the moſt ſtrongeſt moral Connection on 
his Part, before the Child have the leaſt Appre- 
henſion of the moral Connection [8]. 

Hunger and Thirſt, with all the Senſations that 
accompany, or. if all the Senſations that is con- 
nected with they, explains themſelves by a Lan- 

_ guage ſtrongly expreſſive, and explains themfelves by 
4 Language irreſiſtibly moving. As the ſeveral Senſes 
brings in Notices, and bring in Informations of 
ſurrounding Objects, us may perecive in the young 
„ ere early . of = owing Wonder, and 
Signs of a gr Admiration. Bright Ob- 
2 and ſtriking * . is beheld, and 5; heard 
"I a fort of Commotion, and avith a fort of Sur- 
But without —_ on any Objects, the 
| Fug 's peator [9] eagerly paſſes on from Object 
| o. Object, Aill pleaſed with what ever Ogect ĩs 
5 roo new. Ther the Love of Novelty are formed. 
and thus the Paſſion of Wonder art kept awake. By 
Degrees the young Sgectator Fi become acquainted 
* the nidſt-far familiar Object 8, 1 Beer gs acquainted 
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| _ - evith his Parents, and with: his Brethren, and wich 

- thoſe of the Family which is moſt converſant with he- I 
He contracts a Fondneſs for they, he is uneaſy when ©: 
= them is gone, and he is charmed to ſee they again. 1 
| Theſe Feelings becomes the Foundation of a moral - M 
Attachment on the Infants [z] Side, and by this 
* reciprocal Sympathy him form the domeſtic Alliance = 
5 with his Parents, auith his Brethren, and avith other = 
Members of the Family. Hence him become inte- 7 
; reſted in their Concerns, and hence him feel Joy, or i 
ein feel Grief, or him feel Hope, or him feel Fear on wn 
) their Account, as well as him feel on his own Account. 3 i 
As his Affections now point beyond himſelf to others, = 


him is denominated a good Creature, or him is deno- 

HK minated an ill Creature, as him ſtand well afe&za, or 

| 2 bim fland ill affected to they. Theſe then is the 
firſt Links of the moral Chain, the early Rudiments, 
or the early out-lines of his Character, his firſt rude 
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- Etſſays towards Agency, and his firft rude Eſſays to- 
;  -ewvards Freedom, and his firſt rude Eſſays towards Man- 
. | 0 hood. 1 b 15 RY Eo . ** 


| In his Child-hood, when he begins to make Ex- 

; curſions from the Nurſery, and when he begins to 
F extend his Acquaintence abroad, he Child [3] form 
ö ga little Circle of Companions, the Child engages with 

f they in Play, or engages wwith them in queſt of Ad- 
i 
p 
: 
; 
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ventures; and h Child leads, or he is led by them 
as the Childs [4] Genius is more, or 7s leſs aſpiring. 
Though, this Child- hond is properly the Seaſon, in 
which Seaſon Appetite and Paſſion has the Aſcendant, 


. yet the Childs [5] Imagination, and the Childs intel- 
' lectual Powers opens apace; and as the various 
"= lmages of Things paſſes before the mental Eye, the 
* bild [6] form a Variety of Taſtes; the Child reliſh 
ſome Things, and the Child diſlike others, as h 
7 _ Childs [7] Parents, as the Childs Companions, and a 
N thouſand other Circumſtances leads he to combine 
5 r „ II/ 
a _ [5] his. Tei he. i nt 1 
i 1 agreeable 
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- agreeable Ser of Ideas, or to combine diſagreeable Sets 
of Ideas, or repreſent to him Objects in alluring 
Lights, or in odious Lights. EE. 
As the Childs [8] Views is enlarged, his active 
 Poxwers and his ſocial Powers expands themſelves 
in Proportion; the Love of Action, the Lowe of Imi- 
tation, and the Lowe of Praiſe, and the Love of 
Emulation, and of Curiofity, and al of Docility, 
_ "alſo a Paſſion for Command, and moreover a Fond- 
neſs of Change. The Childs [q] Paſſions is quick, 


* 


and his Paſſions is variable, and they are pliant to 


every Impreſſion; the Childs [1] Attachments, and 
tbe Childs Diſguſts GH ſucceed each other. The 
_ Child [2] compare Things; and he diſtinguiſh Ac- 

tions, Se lileaviſe judge of Characters, and the Child 
love them, or hate them, as them appears well «f- 
Fected, or ill affected to bimſelf, or to thoſe he 
Child [3] holds dear. Mean while zhe Child [4 
ſoon grows ſenſible of the Conſequences of his own 
Actions, as ſuch Actions [5] attracts Applauſe, or as 
bis Actions brings Contempt; the Child [6] triumphs 

in the Hpplayſe [7], and be is aſhamed of the Con- 
- m_ [8] ; Be wants to hide they, and 95e bluſh 


accountable for his Conduct to others, as well as 
bis Condu## to himſelf, and thus the Child is gradu- 
* ripening for Society, and gradually ripening for 
As Man advances from Child-hood to Youth, 
his Paſſions as well as 4is Perceptions takes a more 
. *extenfive Range. New Senſes of Pleaſure invites 
he to new Purſuits ;* him grow ſenſible to the At, 
tractions of Beauty, and he feel a peculiar Sympathy 
wich the Sex, and he forms a more tender Kind of 
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Attachment than he have yet experienced. This be- 


comes the Cement of a new moral | Relatjon; and 
this gives a ſofter Turn to his Paſſions, and @ /ofter 
Turn to his Behaviour. In this turbulent Period he 
enter more deeply into a Reliſn of Friendſhip, and 


more deeply into a. Reliſh of Company, and of Exerciſes 


and of Diverſions ; the Love of Truth, he Love of 
Imitation, and th Love of Deſign grow upon he; 
A | 
bours, ard\among his Fellow- citizens, and alſo amo 
- his Countrymen, his Thirſt of: Praiſe, bis :Thirft of 
Emulation, 


is Connexions ſpreads among his Neigh- 


and F ſocial Affections, 3 more in- 
tenſe, and 5 more active. Mean while it is impoſſible 
for him to/have lived thus long, without his having 
Aenſible of thoſe more auguſt Signatures of 


of Goodneſs, which Signatures is ſtamped on the viſible 
Creation; and avithout having become ſenſible of thoſe 


ſtrong Suggeſtions within himſelf of a Parent-mind, 
the Source of all Intelligence, and ie Source of all 


oy ; an Object of that Activity, as well as Source of 
tivity, and thoſe Aſpirations, which Appirations 
ſometimes rouze his inmoſt Frame, and ich car- 


ries him out of himſelf to an all- mighty and zo an all- 


governing Power: Hence ariſes thoſe Sentiments of 
| Reverence, and Hence ariſes thoſe Affections of Gra- 
titude, and thoſe Afectiom of Reſignation and of Love, 
which Afections links the Soul with the Author of 
Nature, and forms that moſt ſublime. and that moſt 


God-like of all Connexions. [5 
Man having now reached his Prime, either new Paſ- 
ſions ſuceeds, or the old Set of Paſſions is wound up to 
an higher Pitch. For, growing more ſenſible of his 
Connexion with the Public, and growing more ſenſible 


F that particular Community to whom he more im- 


mediately belong; and taking withal a larger Pro- 
ſpect of human Life, and its various Wants, and it 


Various Enjoyments, he forms more intimate Friend- 


ſhips, he graſp at Power, and he court Honour, and he 
lay down more cooler Plans of Intereſt, and he be- 


come more attentive to the Concerns of Society; and 
474 7 ; he 
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he. enters into Family Connections, and he' indulge 
The rei ning Pafſſſons of this Period powerfully 
and an bis Period 2, compaſſion and Gratitude 


full Vigour, to requite the Affection, and 7o requite 


- 
5 


man Life it verges downwards, and old Age it creeps 
on apace with its Anxiety, and with its Love of Eaſe, 


Love of Offspring. The Experience of the aged are 
formed to direct, and their Coolneſs art formed to 
temper the Heat of Youth; Experience [3] teach 


to look forward into the Conſequences of Things, 
and provide againſt the worſmnt. 


* 


peculiar Set of Paſſions, correſponding to that Period, 
and moſt conducive to the Proſperity of the reſt. And 
thus are the Wants of one Period ſupplied by the 
Capacities of another Period, and the Weakneſſes 

one Age tally to the Paſſions of another Age. 
1 Ti r Vi TTY „ TY 8 os 


fla and fraternal Duty. | 


* 


jects of his Attention, e Child [5] become ſooneſt 


regard his Parents [8], with a fond Affection, hich 


and future Gratitude, Thus do Nature dictate the 


PR 


n 


— — —_— o 


former. [4] the latter. {5] he. [6] th 


exerts their Influence in urging the Man, now in his 


Thus every Age have its peculiar Genius, and ite 


acquainted with 27, Parents [6], and be repoſes a 
peculiar Confidence in 57. Parents [7], and ſeem to 


| thoſe Charities ho ariſes from Family Connexions: [o J. 
prompt) Man [I] to provide for the Decays of Life; 


the Care of his Parents, by ſupplying their Wants, 
and by alleviating their Infirmities. At length hu- 


and <yith its Intereſtedneſs, and alſo with its Fearful- 
neſs, and "likewiſe ' with its Foreſight, and avith its 


them to look back on paſt Follies, and -Coolne/s. [4] | 


A Childs Parents is amongſt the moſt earlieſt Ob- 


#s the early Prognoſties of the Childs: f] future Piety 
firſt Lines of filial Duty, even before a juſt Senſe of 5 
[9] thence.” £1} him. T2Þ it. [31 the : 
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the Connection are formed. But when he Child [1] 


art grown up, and whe the Child have attained to 


ſuch a Degree of Underſtanding, as to comprehend 


the moral Tie, and has attained to ſuch a Degree of 
Underſtanding, as to be ſenſible of the Obligations he 
is under to his Parents, and when the Child [2] look 


back on Hs Parents [3] tender, and on his Parents diſ- 


Intereſted Affection, and his Parents; [A] inceſſant 
Cares, and incęſſant Labours in nurſing, and in edu- 


_ cating, and 40. in providing for him during that 
State in whom the Child [y] had neither Prudence, 


nor had Strength to care, and. o provide for himſelf, 
the Child [6] muſt be conſcious that he owe to 37 


Parents [7] this peculiar Duties. 


To reverence -them, and to honour them, as the 
Inſtruments of Nature in introducing him to Life, 


and introducing him to that State of Chmfort, and 70 
that State of Happineſs who he enjoy; and therefor 


to eſteem 2hetr good Qualities, and to imitate their good 
Qualicies, and to alleviate and 1 bear with, and zo 


ſpread, as much as poſſible, a decent Vail over their 


Faults, and over their Weakneſſes. 3 : 
2. To be highly grateful to i Parents &] for that 

Favours whe it can hardly ever be in his Power fully 

to repay ; to ſhew this Gratitude by a ſtrict Attention 


do their Wants, and &y a ſolicitous Care to ſupply 
their Wants [qþ; and by a ſubmiſſive Deference to 


his Parents [I] Authority, and 20 their Advice, eſpe- 
cially by paying great Regard to it in the Choice of 
a Wife, and in the Choice of an Occupation ; by 
Fielding to hair. Humours, rather than peeviſhly con- 


tending with their Humours, as remembering how 


oft his Parents [2] has been perſecuted by his Hu- 


miours; and, in fine, by 2 their Cares, by 


lightening their Sorrows, and by ſupporting the In- 
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more cloſer. Community of Intereſt and of Affection. 
2 +, - Concerning Marriage. 
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When Man arrives to a certain Age, Man [7] be- 
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© bis Parents [3] Life, as comfortable and as joyful as 


poſſible. 


i 5 To pay 


» 


Debts us owes to our Supreme, and zo our common 
Parent. Theſe Honours and Returns [4] is founded in 
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3 theſe Honours, and to make theſe Returns, 
zs, according to Plato, to pay the oldeſt, 7 pay the 
beſt, and 70 pay zhe greateſt of Debts, next to thoſe 


our Nature, and 2bey are agreeable to the moſt fun- 


damental Laws of zratitu: e, and of Honour, and of 
Juſtice, and of natural Affection, and of Piety, whic 
is interwoven with our very Conſtitution; nor' can us 


be deficient in them without caſting off that Nature, - 


and 2vithout counteracting thoſe Laws. 


As his Brothers and Siſters is the next with which 


the Creature forms a ſocial, and forms a moral Con- 

nexjon, to his Brothers and Siflers [y], he owes a fra- 
- ternal Regard; and with his Be, and Siſters [b] 
dught he to enter into a ſtrict League of Friendſhip, 
and of mutual Sympathy, and of 

Aſſiſtance, and a generous Intercourſe of kind Offices, 
remembering their Relation to common Parents, and 


A vice, and of 


to that Brotherhood of Nature, which unite they into a 


nw 
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Tenderneſs towa 3 
Beauty engages Mans [8] Attention, and the Charms 
5 Beauty calls forth new, and calls forth more ſofter 
Diſpoſitions than Man [o] has yet felt. The many 


come ſenſible of E and a peculiar 
ds 


_ . amiable Qualities exhibited by a fair Outfide, or ex- 


 Bibited by mild Allurement of Female Manners, 
or which the prejudiced Spectator, without much 
reaſoning, ſuppoſe thoſe to include, with ſeveral 
other Circumſtances, both natural Circumſtances, and 
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their. 4] they. 1169 them. 
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the other Sex; the Charms of 
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9 general Regard, and t rambling Regard, which 7 


among the und ed Crowd, into a eculiar 7 
and 1 4 2 Attachment to one Woman, 
which Atſac ordinarily terminate in the moſt im- 


e W EE. 


Creatures den is cloathed, and hey 7s generally armed 
by their | 
to their Subſiſtence, and they ſoon attain their Va . 


merely for propagating, and for rearing their Off. 


are of a more tenderer and of a more defenceleſs Con- 


 buman Race [6] needs conſtant. Attention, and they 
needs a long Series of Cares and of Labours to train 
them up to Decency, and to. train them up, to Mirtue, 


for, provided tbe human Race (7] with the moſt affec- 
tionate, and 0374 the moft anxious Tutors, to aid 
their Weakneſs, and to ſup ply. their Wants, and to 
- accompliſh the human Race 185 in, thoſe neceſſary Arts, 
even their own. Parents, on who ſhe have devolved 


2 ew Lene which N being rendered 


f 1 they, (l th 15 6 ; [7] em. 
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arc ints his View and 2 Af. 
jon ta a Particular Object, and of Courſe contract - 2 


Regard was loſt, and which Regard was uſeleſs 


rtant, and in the moſt venerable, ans in the moſt de- 
ightful Connexion in Life. 2 
The State of the Brute Creation! are very inen 
from the State [1] of human Creatures. - The Brute 
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tructure; they eaſily finds what is neceſſary 
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ur and their Maturity; ſo that. be Brute Creatures 
3] needs the Care, and need; the Aid of their Parents 
ut for a ſhort while; and therefor us ſees that Na- 
ture have aſſigned to the Brute Creatures [4] vagrant, 

and likewiſe tranſient Amours. The Connexion be- 
ing purely natural, and che Connection being formed 
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ſpring, no ſooner is that End anſwered, than the 7 4 
Connexion diſſolve of Courſe. But the human Race WM 


ſtitution; their Infancy and hir None-age continues 


longer; the human Race [5] advances ſlowly co 
ſtrength of Body, and to maturity of Reaſon ;' the - AW 


and to the various Arts of Life. Nature have, there- 
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agreeable by the moſt alluring, and by th nd power⸗ 
ful of all Ties the Tie. '0 os nal” Aion. But 
unleſs both Parents conèurs in this grateful Taſk,. 
and both continues their joint Labours, till both Pa- 
rents [] has reared up, and ill they have planted out 
their young Colony, the Colony [1] muſt become a 
Prey to every rude Invader, and the Purpoſe of Na- 
ture in the original Union of the human Pair be de- 
feated. Therefor our Structure, as well as our Con- 
dition, is an evident Indication; that the humdn 
Sexes is deſtined for a more intimate, and deſtined 
for a moral, and ur 4 laſting Union. It appears 
likewiſe, that the principal End of Marriage are not 
to propagate and 26 nurſè up an Offspring; but to edu- 
Tate and 7 form Minds for the great Duties, and for 
the extenſive Deſtinations of Life. Society muſt be 
ſupplied from this original Nurſery with uſeful Mem- 
bers, and its faireſt San and its Faire Sup- 
ports. But how fall the young Plants he guarded 
againſt the Inclemencies of the Air, and he Inclemen- 
cies of the Seaſons, how ſhall they be cultivated and 
raiſed to Maturity, if Men, like Brutes, indulges to 
Vagrath, and indulges to promiſcuous Amour? 
The Mind is apt to be diſſipated in its Views, and 
An its Acts of Friendſhip and of Humanity; unleſs 
. e directed to a particular | Object, 
and i, Al, f Friendſbip and Humanity [3] be 
employed in a particular Province. When Men 
once indulges to this Diſſipation, there is no ſtop- 
ping Mens [A] Career; Men [Y] grows inſenſible 
to moral Attractions, and by obſtructing, or by 
impairing the decent, and the regular Exerciſe of the 
tender and of the ' generous Feelings of the human 
Heart, Nen [6] in Time become unqualified' for, or 
| Men become averſe to the forming a moral Union of 
= Souls, which Union is the Cement of Society, and 
aich i the Source of the moſt pureſt domeſtic Joys. 
_—_ - - Wheteas a rational and an undepraved Love, and 
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Loves [7] fair Companion, Marriage, collects a Man's 
Views, and guides his Heart to its proper Objects 
5 and by confining his Affection to that Object, does 
really enlarge its Influence and its Uſe. Beſides, it is 
but too evident from the Conduct of Mankind, that 
the common Ties of Humanity is too feeble to en- 
gage, and Yoo feeble to intereſt the Paſſions of the Ge- 
nerality in the Affairs of Society. The Connexions 
of Neighbourhood, of Acquaintance, and of general 
Intercourſe, is too wide a Field of Action for many; 
and thoſe of a Public, or F '@ Community, are ſo 
far more, and in which Men [S] either care not, or 
they know not how to exert themſelves. Therefore 
Nature, ever wile and ever benevolent, by implant- 
ing that ſtrong Sympathy, which Sympathy reigns be- 
tween the Individuals of each Sex, and by nrging 
them to form a particular moral Connexion, which 7s 
the Spring of many domeſtic Endearments, have mea- 
ſured out to each Pair a particular Sphere of Action, 
proportioned to their Views, and adapted to their 
reſpective Capacities.” Beſides, by interefting them 
deeply in the Concerns of their own little Circle, ſhe 
have connected them more cloſely with Society, 
which Society is compoſed of particular Families, and Lt, 
fee have bound they down to their good Behaviour in 
that particular Community, to which Community the 
belong. This moral Connection is Marriage, and 
this Sphere of Action is a Family. It appear from - 
what has been ſaid that, to adult Perſons, which has 
Fortune ſufficient for a Family according to their 
Rank, and according to their Condition in Life, and 
which is endued with the ordinary Degrees of Pru- 
"dence neceſſary to manage a Family, 9 170 
educate Children, it is a Duty them owes to ociety - 
„„ oe | Us | W 
1 The Minds of both Sexes is as much formed one 
Mind for the other Mind, by a Temperament pecu- 
liar to each Mind, as their Perſons is formed one for 
+68 ober. The Strength, and the Firmneſs, and tle 
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Courage, and the Gravity, and alſo the Dignity of the 
Man, tally. to the Saftneſs, and tally to 12 Delicacy, 
and to the Tenderneſs of Paſſion, and to the Elegance 


of Taſte, and to the Decency of Converſation of the 
Woman. The Male Mind is formed to defend, and 


it formed 10 deliberate, to foreſee, and to contrive, 
and to adviſe. The Female Mind [q] is formed to 


.confide, and to imagine, and 16 apprehend, and to 
comply, and t execute. Therefor the proper Tem- 


e of theſe different Sexes of Minds, make a 


Ane moral Union; and the ron Oppo- 


fition of different or of contrary Quakties, like a due 
Mixture of Diſcords im a Compoſition of Muſic, 


ſwell the Harmony of Society more than if they were 


all Uniſons to each other. And this Union of moral 


Sexes, if us may expreſs it ſo. is evidently more con- 
ducive to the Improvement of each Sex, than if he 
Sexes [1] had lived apart. For the Man not only 
: protects, and tb» Man not only adviſes, but the Man 
communicates Vigour, and communicates Reſolution to 


the Woman. The Woman [2] in her Turn ſoftens, 
and refines, and poliſhes the Man [3]. In Womans 
[4] Society he find Repoſe from Action and from. 
Care; in her Friendſhip, the Ferment into which his 


Paſſions was wrought by the Hurry, and by te Dil- 
traction of public Life, ſubſide and ſettle into a 
Calm; and a thouſand nameleſs Graces, and name- 


befs Decencies that flows from her Words and fro 


ber Actions, form him for a more milder and ore 


elegant Deportment. His Converſation, and his Ex- 
ample, on the other Hand, inlarges her Views, and 
raiſes her Sentiments, and ſuſtains her Reſolutions, 


and frees her from a thopſand Fears, and from a thou- 


% 


Jand Inquietudes, to which Fears and Fnquietudes her 


more feeble Conſtitution ſubject her. 5 
1. Mutual Fidelity to the Marraige Bed. Diſ- 
loyalty defeat the very End of Marriage, and Diſ- 
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| loyalty diſſolve the natural Cement of the Relation; 
-Di/loyalty weakens the moral Tie, the chief Strength 
of which Tie lies in the Reciprocation of Affection, 

and by making the Offspring uncertain, diminiſh the 

Care, and diminiſb the Attachment neceſſary to their 
Education. 3 . FFV 

2. A Conſpiration of Counſels and / Endeavours 
to promote the common Intereſt of the Family, and 

to educate their common Offspring. In order to 
obſerve theſe Laws, it is neceſſary to cultivate both 
before the married State, and during the married 
State, the ſtricteſt Decency, and the firifeft Chaſtity. 
of Manners, and to cultivate a juſt Senſe of what 
becomes their reſpective Characters. of 85 
. The Union muſt be inviolable, and ir muft be 

for Life. The Nature of Friendſhip, and particu- 
larly of this Species of Friend/ip [5], that 7s, the 
Education of their Offspring, and a the Order of 
Society, and the Order of Succeſſions, who would 
otherwiſe be extremely perplexed, does all ſeem to 
require it. To preſerve this Union, and to render 
the matrimonial State more harmonious, and more 
comfortable, a mutual Eſteem, and a nutual Tender- 
neſs, and a mutual Deference and Forbearance, and 
"a Communication of Advice, and of Aſſiſtance, and 

e Authority, is abſolutely neceſſary. If either Party 
keep within their proper Departments, there needs 
be no Diſputes about Power, or about Superiority, 
and there will be none. They have no oppoſite, 
they have no ſeparate Intereſts, and therefor there can 

be no juſt Ground for Oppoſition of Conduct. 


Of Parental Duty. | pA 


The Connexion of Parents with their Children, 
are a natural Conſequence of the matrimonial Con- 
nexion, and the Duties who, Parents [6] owes them, 
reſult as naturally from that Connexion. The feeble 
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State of Children, abe i ſubject to ſo many Wants, 
and ſubjecꝭ to ſo many Dangers, require Parents [7] 
iünceſſant Care, and incęſſaut Attention; Childrens 3 
ignorant and Childrens uncultivated Minds demands 
Parents [9] continual Inſtruction, and continual Cul- - 
ture. Had human Creatures. come into the World 
with the füll Strength of Men, and abi the Weak- 
neſs of Reaſon, and wwith the Vehemence of Paſſions 
who prevail in Children, Children [I] would have 
been too ſtrong, or they awould have been too ſtubbo 
to have ſubmitted: to the Government, and 70 the 
Inſtruction of their Parents. But, as Children [2] 
were defigned for a Progreſſion in Knowledge, and 
for a Progreſſion in Virtue, it was proper that the 
Growth of Childrens [z] Bodies ſhould keep Pace 
with the Growth [4] of Childrens [5] Minds, left the 
Purpoſes of that Progreſſion ſhould have been defeat- 
ed. Among other admirable Purpoſes who this gra- 
dual Expanſion of Childrens [6} outward Structure, 
as well as inward. Structure ſerve, this is one Pur 
poſe, that it afford ample Scope to the Exerciſe of 
many tender and any generous Affections, who fill 
up the domeſtic Liſe "yeh a beautiful Variety of Du- 
ties and of Enjoyments ; and is of Courſe a noble 
 Diſcipliye for the Heart, and an hardy Kind of Edu- 
cation for the more honourable and iore important 
„ Duties of public Life. 3 EE. 
The above-mentioned weak, and the abowve- men- 
tioned ignorant State of Children, feem plainly to in- 
veſt their Parents with ſuch Authority, and avith fuck Ls 
Power, as is neceflary to their Support, and to their 
Protection, and to their Education; but that Autho- MI 
- rity, and that Power, can be conftrued to extend no 
- farther than is neceſſary to anſwer thoſe Ends, and to 
laſt no longer than that Weakneſs and hat Tgnorance 
continue; wherefor the Foundation, or 2% Reaſon of 
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the Authority and / the Power ceaſing, the Autha- 


or whatever Authority, then it may be neceſſary, or 
it may be lawful for Parents to exerciſe, during the 
None- age of their Children, to aſſume, or to uſurp 


the ſame, when Children [d] have attained the Matu- - 
rity, or hae attained the full Exereiſe of their 


Strength and of their Reaſon, would be tyrannical, 
and abould be unjuſt. Hence it is evident, that Pa- 
rents has no Right to puniſh the Perſons of their 
Children more ſeverely than the Nature of Parents 
{9] Wardſhip require, much leſs Have they 4 Right to 


invade Childrens [1] Lives, er to encroach upon 
Cbilarens [2] Liberty, or 10 transfer Children [3] as 


their Property, or as their other Goods and Chat- 
tels, to any Maſter whatſoever. : | 


A Clas af Dune which Parents owes their 
Childr ener eſpect their natural Life, od - thats. eee 


comprehends Protection, and Nurture, aud Proviſion, 
und introducing them into the World, in a Manner 


ſuitable to Childrens [] Rank, and /uitable to their 


Fortune, and the like: : 


The ſecond Order. of Duties regard che intellectual. 


and regard the moral Life of their Children, or re- 
gard their Childrens. [5] Education in ſuch Arts, and 
in /uch Accompliſhments, as is neceſſary to qualify 


their Children [6] for performing the Duties heir. | 


-Children [y] owes to themſelves; and owes to others. 
As this was found to be the principal Deſign of the 
matrimonial Alliance, ſo the fulfilling that Deſign are 


the moſt important, and the moſt dignified of all 


the parental Duties. 


In order therefor to fit the Child for acting his 
Part wiſely, and for acting his Part worthily, as a 
Man, and as a Citizen, and as à Creature of God, 
both Parents ought to combine their joint Wiſdom, and 
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= - their joint Authority and their Power, and each Parent 
apart to employ thoſe Talents, who is the pecaliar 

= Excellency and peculiar Ornament of their reſpective 

Sex. The Father ought to lay out, and the Father 

i] ongbt to ſuperintend their Education, the Mother 

= ought to execute and to manage the Detail of which 

the is capable. The Father [8] ſhould direct the 

. manly Exertion of the intellectual, and f be moral 
Powers of his Child. The Childs [q] Imagination, 
and the Manner of thoſe Exertions, is the peculiar 
Province of the Mother [1]. The Father [2] ſhould 
adviſe, and ſhould protect, and fhould command, and 
by his Experience, and by his Maſculine Vigoor, and 
S that ſuperior Authority, who is commonly aſcribed 
to the -Fathers [3] Sex, ſhould. brace, and ould 
ſtrengthen his Pupil for active Life, and for Gravity, 
and for Integrity, and for Firmneſs in Suffering. 
The Buſineſs of the Mather [A] is to bend and 70 
ſoften her Male Pupil, by the An of her Con- 

verſation, and by the Softneſs, and by the Decency of 

her Manners, for ſocial Life, and for Politeneſs of 
Taſte, and for the elegant Decorums and Enjoyments 

of Humanity; and to improve, and te refine the 
Tenderneſs, and the Modeſty of her Female Pupil, 
and fo form her to all thoſe mild domeſtic Virtues, 
which Virtues is the peculiar Characteriſtics and Or- 
Mannen het Sen to ont 35ers | 

To conduct the opening Minds of their ſweet EE 
Charge through the ſeveral Periods: of their Progreſs, 

and to afliſt. their Cbarge [5] in each Period, in 
throwing out the latent Seeds. of Reaſon, and 2% 

latent Seeds of Ingenuity, and to aſiſ them in gaining 

= freſh Acceſſions of Light and of Virtue; and at 
length, with all theſe Advantages, -to produce the 

young Adventurers upon the great Theatre of hu- 

man Life, to play their ſeveral Parts in the Sight of 

their Friends, and in the Sight of Society, and of 
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Mankind! How gloriouſſy do Heaven reward the 


Taſk, when the Parents behold thoſe dear Images, 
and thoſe dear Repreſentatives of themſelves, mhe- - 


riting their Virtnes, as well as inheriting their For- 
tunes, and png their reſpective Characters 


3 and worthi 
t 


and giving their Parents [6] 


the agreeable Proſpect of tranſmitting their Name 


with growing Honour, and with growing Advantage 
Of our 


uty to Gov. | 
Of all the Relations who the human Mind ſuſtains, 


that Relation which fubſiſts between the Creator and 
his Creatures, and between the ſupreme Lawgiver and 
his Subjects, is the higheſt, and z7s the beſt Relation. 
This Relation ariſe — the Nature of a Creature 


in general, and æriſe from the Conſtitution of the 


human Mind in particular; the nobleſt Powers, and 
. the nobleſt Affections of which point to an univerſal 


Mind, and would be imperfect, 


\ 


and avould be abor- | 


and of the beautiful Order of the Univerſe, and of. 


the admirable Fitneſs of one Thing to another Thing 


in its vaſt Apparatus, leads the Mind neceſſarily, and 

leads the Mind unavoidably to a Perception of Deſign, 
E the Origin of 

all, by a Progreſs as ſimple and as natural, as that 


5 by which Progreſs a beautiful Picture, or a 


fine Building ſuggeſt to us the Idea of an excellent 


_ Artiſt. 5 


As us conceives the divide Being before all,- and as 


us. conceives him above all, and greater than all, us 
naturally, and us without reafoning, aſcribes to him 


every Kind of Perfection, and Wiſdom, and Power, 


and Goodneſs without Bounds, exiſting through all 


Time, and pervading all Space. We applies to he 


divine Being [7] thoſe glorious Epithets of our Crea- 
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Lord, and tbe. ſupreme Lawgiver of the whole Society 
of rational and of intelligent. Creatures. Not only 
the Imperfections, and he Wants of our Being, and 


and noblen Affections of our Minds, connects us with 


its Progreſs from Object to Object, from one Charac- 
ter and Proſpect of Beauty to another Character and 
Praſpect of Beauty, ſinds ſome Blemiſh, or ſome Defi- 
ciency in each, and ſoon exhauſts, or e grows 
weary and diffatisfied wich its Subject; it ſee no Cha- 

_ = ratter of Excellency among Men, equal to that Pitch 
of Eſteem, which Eſteem it is capable of exerting ; it 
Jees no Object within the Compaſs of human Things, 


Pen or find Repoſe after the. Minds [9] higheſt 
Flights, till he Mind [1] arrives at a Being of un- 
bounded Greatneſs, and anbounded Worth, on whom 


the Mud [8] ſtop any where in this ſelf- expanſive Pro- 


out exhauſting the Subject, and give ſcope to the out- 
moſt Force, and the outmoſt Fulneſs of its Love, with- 
out Satiety, or without Diſguſt. ee bor 


, 


their Objects, and as they generally keep Pace with 


Author of our Being, to form the leaſt imperfect Con- 
ceptions, of his Character and. Adminifiration, ſince we 


Ad miniſtration. For ſuch Conceptions thorougly im- 
bibed, will render our Religion rational, and <u:// 


diminutive, and :/ they is diſtorted, our Religion will 
be ſuperſtitious, and our Temper wwi// be abject. 
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tor, our Preſerver, our BenefaQor, the ſupreme ' 


e our Condition, but ſome of the nobleſt Inſtincts, 


this great and 25s univerſal Nature. The Mind in 


adequate to the Strength of its. Affection. Nor can 


the Mind [2] may employ its ſublimeſt Powers, with- | 


As our Affections depends on our Opinions of 
them, it muſt be of the higheſt Importance, and it 
ſeems. to be among the- firſt Duties we owes to the 
cannot form perfect Conceptions of his Character and 


render our Diſpoſitions refined. If our Opinions is 


Thus, if we aſcribes to the Deity that falſe Majeſty, 
which falſe Majeſiy conſiſt in the unbenevolent, and 
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i the ſullen Exereiſe of mere Will or Power, or 7 
abe ſuppoſe the Deity [3] to delight in the Proſtrations 
of ſervile Fear, of to delight in as ſervile Praiſe, the 
Deity [A] will be worſhipped with mean Adulation, 
and with a Profuſion of Compliments. Farther, if 
the Deity [5] be looked upon as a ſtern, and vat an 
implacable Being, delighting in Vengeance, e 4 
Deity [6] will be adored with pompous. Offerings, 1 
' and pompous Sdcrifices, or with whatever elſe may be _ 
thought proper to ſooth and 7 mollify the Derty [7]. 
But if we believe perfect Goodneſs to be the Cha- 
racter of the ſupreme Being, and / we believes that 
he loves thoſe. moſt which reſembles him moſt; the 
Worſhip paid he Divine Being [8] will be rational 
and ſublime, and his Worſhippers will ſeek to pleaſe 
him, 'by imitating that Goodneſs, which Goodneſs they 
adore. The Foundation then of all true Religion is 
4 rational Faith. And of a rational Faith theſe ſeem 
to be the chief Articles, to believe, That an infi- 
* nite all- perfect Mind exiſt, which all. perfect Mind 
% has no oppoſite; nor any ſeparate Intereſt from that 
% of his Creatures that he ſuperintends, and hat 
% he governs all Creatures and Things—that his 
«© Goodneſs extends to all his Creatures, But that it 
< extends in different Degrees indeed, according to 
« 5is Creatures [g] reſpective Natures, but without 
„any Partiality, or evithioat any Envy —that he does 
Hieber (ping 3 For the beſt; or that be \ does ber 
„ Thing in a Subſerviency to the Perfection, and 70 
the Happineſs of the Whole particularly, that he 
„ govern and direct the Affairs of Men that de in- 
« ꝗApects Mens IJ Action- rhat be . diſtinguiſhes the .- 
% good Men from the bad, Men. —tbat he loves and 
40 Pefriends the former, is diſpleaſed with, and pities 1 
E. « the latter in this Wortd—and” will; according to 66 
| i Mens [z] reſpective Deſerts, reward be one, and AY 
3 « 'ovil] punſh the other in the next Worlu—that, im 4 
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238 The Bairisn GramMan, ' 
« fine, he is always carrying on a Scheme of Virtue, 
* and a Scheme of Happineſs, through an unlimited 
© Duration—and that be is ever guiding the Uni- 
< verſe, through its ſucceſſive Stages and /ucce//ive 
4 Periods, to Ber Degrees of —— and of 
% Q „ß 7˙ vv. 
Wherever right Conceptions of the Deity prevails, 
and of his Providence prevails, when he is conſider. 
ed as no Enemy, no Tyrant to his Creatures, but a 
Friend and a Benefactor, and an indulgent Sovereign, 
and the inexhauſted Source of Light, and of Love, 
and of Joy, and as acting in the joint Character of a 
Father and a Governor, and imparting an endleſs 
Variety of Capacities to his Creatures, and ſupplying 
them with every Thing neceſſary to their full Com- 
pletion, and te their full A what Veneration, 
and what Gratitude muſt ſuch Conceptions excite in 

the Mind? How natural, and ,4ow delightful muſt 
jt be to one whoſe Heart is open to the Perception of 

Truth, and 70 the Perception of every Thing fair, and 
every Thing great, and of every Thing wonderful in 
Nature, to contemplate and 7 adore him, who is the 

firſt fair, and the firſt great, and the firſt wonderful; 
nin whom Wiſdom, and in whom Power, and Good- 

neſs dwells vitally, and dwells eſſentially, and origi- ü 

ally, and act in perfect Concert? What Grandeur 
Is here to fill the moſt enlarged Capacity, what 
Beauty is here to engage the moſt ardent Love, what 
a Maſs of Wonders in ſuch -Exuberance of Perfection 
to aſtoniſh and 70 delight the human Mind through an 
> unfailtbg Dara on 7h To oo 
It is our Duty, as well as 7? ig, our higheſt Intereſt, 

often at ſtated Times, and by decent and by ſolemn 
Acts, to contemplate and #9 adore the great Original 
of our Exiſtence, the Parent of all Beauty, and 25 
Parent of all Good; to expreſs our Veneration and 
our Love, by an awful and by a devout Recognition 
of his Perfections, and to evidence our Gratitude by 


' © celebrating his Goodneſs, and by thankfully acknow- 


ledging all his Benefits. It is likewiſe our Duty, by 


proper Exerciſes of Sorrow, and of Humiliation, to 
. e Ho cConfeſs 
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The BnirisH GRammMan, 23% 
' confeſs our Ingratitude and or Folly, and to fignify 
our Dependance on God, and our Confidence in 
Cod [3] Goodneſs, by imploring God [4] Bleſſing, 
and his gracious Concurrence in aſſiſting the Weak. - 
neſs, and in curing the Corruptions. of our Nature; | 
and finally; to teſtify our Senſe of his Authority, and 

10 teftify our Faith in his Government, by devoting 23 
ourſelves to do his Will, and y reſigning ourſelves to - 
his Diſpoſal. Theſe Duties is not obligatory, be- > ly 
cauſe the Deity needs, or that he can be profited by 
theſe Duties [Sy I; but as they are apparently decent, 
and apparently moral, and ſuitable to the Relations 
he ſuſtains of our Creator, our Benefactor, our Law- _ 

a giver, and our Judge, expreſſive of our State, and f 

our Obligations, and improving to our Tempers, by 
making us more „ more ſocial, and more. 

|  __ God+like, and conſequently. by making us more 
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| 1 giving a rough Draught or Relation in a ſmall 

IJ or narrow Compaſs of Man, we muſt call to 
mind that Man ſprings up from ſmall Beginnings, 

and opens his Capacities. and Temper of Mind by 

| Uttle and little, as the Defigns' of Life make 9 
ſary their Appearance, and goes foreward not 
| ſpeedily through different Stages to Ripeneſs, and 
when he has reached it by little and little, leans down 
: ward till he ſinks into the Grave. Let us keep Com- 
Arty with him in his going forward” through theſe 
Stages following in Order, and take Notice of the 
Principles which put him in Action, and the Fortunes 
which wait on him in each, that we may have a 
„„ ²P oY Eo . 
Man is brought into the World a Creature of little 
Strength, without Help, and unable to bear Hard- 
ſhips, not furniſhed with Food, or with Dreſs, and 
whatever elſe is fit for the Means of Living or De- 
fence. And yet laid open as the young Child is to 
Wants and Dangers without Number, it is quite out 
1 of his Power to furniſh the firſt of theſe, or to make 
* Himſelf ſafe againſt the ſecond of them. But tho“ 
i 1 is thus weak, and thus laid open, he finds pre- 

ſent and ſure Succours in the Love and good Liking 

of, his Parents who refuſe no Work, and give up no 

Hazards to nurſe and raiſe up to Maturity the tender 
Baby. By theſe ſtrong natural Impulſes, as by ſome 
very ſtrong Chain, does Nature tie the Parent to the 
Child, and make the ſtrongeſt moral Junction on his 
Side, before the Child has any Thought of it. 
Want of Food, and Want of Drink, with all the 
. Feelings 
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Love of what is new is made, and the Paſſion of 
Wonder kept from en ot By little and little he 
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of à very ſtrong Meaning and forcibly moving. As 


the different Senſes bring in Notices and Advices. of 
encompaſſing Objects, we may fee in the young Be- 
holder early Marks of increaſing Wonder and 
Amazement. Clear Things and alarming Sounds 


are ſeen and hearkened to with a Sort of Diſturbance 

and Afﬀright. But without reſting on any, he ver 

deſirouſly paſſes on from one Thing to another, al- 
Ed with what is moſt new. Thus the 


comes to be intimate wit gmoſt common Things, 
his Parents, his. Brethren, and others of the Fami- 
ly who are. moſt acquainted with him, He takes a 
fond likin to them, is not eaſy when they are gone, 
and aeligh 7 


his Side, and by this mutual Fellow-feeling, he 
creates the domeſtic League with his Parents, Bre- 
thren, and with others of the Family. Hence he 


comes to be affected with their Concerns, and feels 


Joy or Grief, Hope or Fright, on their Account, as 


well as his own, As. his Paſſions now go beyond 


himſelf to others, he is called a good or ill Crea- 


ture, as he is well or ill conditioned to them. Theſe 


then are the firſt Ties of the moral Chain, the 
early Elements or Out-lines of his Character, his 


firſt whim, Endeavours towards Acting, Liberty, 
When he begins to make an Expedition from 


the Nurſery, and enlarges his Acquaintance from 


home, he makes a little Round of Play-Fellows, £ 


goes with them into play, or ſeeks after Enterprizes ; 
and leads, or is led by 
or leſs ambitious. Though this is in a proper Man- 


ner the Time in which Appetite and Paſſion have the 


Superiority, yet his Fancy and inward Powers open 
apace ; and as the various: Pictures of Things paſs 


before the Eye of the Mind, he makes different 


„ Taſtes, 
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Feelings that keep them Company, or are joined 
with them, make manifeſt themſelves by a Tongue 
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ted to ſee them again. Theſe Feelings 
come to be the Ground of a moral Adherence on 


y them, as his Genius is more 
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"Taſtes, likes ſome Things, and does not like others, 


as his Parents, Play-fellows, and a thouſand Accidents 
lead him to join together pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
gets of Ideas, or repreſent to him Th 
——_—c»M-mc-c TT 
As his Proſpects are made larger, his active and 
his ſocial Powers ſpread out themſelves in an equal 
Degree; the Love of doing, of copyin "ab 
Praiſe, Rivaling, Fagulfitivetier, Aptneſs to be taught, 
2 Paſſion for Command, and Fondneſs of Mutahi- 
lity. His Paſſions are quick, changeable, and 
*bending, to every Stamp. His Adherences and 
. *Averſions ſpeedily follow each other. He compares 
Things, knows the Difference of Actions, judges 
of Reputations, and ſoves or hates them, as the 
"ſeem well or, ill-aftefted to himſelf, or to thoſe 
he loves dearly. In the Interim he ſoon grows 


ſenſible of what follows from his own Deeds, as 


they draw Praiſe, or bring Diſdain; he takes a 
Pride in the former, and is aſhamed of the latter; 
wants to ſecret them, and bluſhes when they are 
diſcovered. By means of theſe Powers he comes 
to be a fit Subject for Improvement, the moral Junc- 
tion is drawn cloſer, he feels he is to account for 

what he does to others, as well as to himſelf, and 


thus is by Degrees growing ripe for Society, and for 


ating... ee Dots A > a 
As a Man proceeds from Childhood to Vouth, his 


Paſions, as well as Obſervations, take a more large 


to fol- 


Range. New Senſations of Pleaſure call hi 


low new Things, he grows ſenſible to the enticings of 


Comelineſs, he feels a particular Felloy- feeling with 


the Sex, and makes a more tender Soft of Adherence 
than he has yet experienced. This comes to be the 


Coherence of. a new moral Relation, and gives a 
milder Manner to his Paſſions and way of acting. 


In this boiſterous Period he enters by a greater 


Depth into a Taſte of Friendſhip, Company, Exer- 
<iſes, and Diverſions ; a liking to Truth, and a likin 


of {mation and of Defign waxes upon him; and as his 
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Junctions ſpread among his Neighbours, Fellow-citi- 
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Wants, and eaſing their Infirmities. 
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| give more heed to the Concerns of Society; he en- 


rities which ſpring from thence. The governing 
Paſſions of this Period ſtoutly puſh him on to pro- 
vide for the Declines of Life; and in it Commiſeration 

and Thankfulneſs put forth their aſcending Power 
in prefling the Man, now in full Strength, to repay 
the Love and Care of his Parents, by relieving their 


. 


At length human Life verges downwards, and old | 


. 
— A. 


| Age comes on fait with. its Solicitudg, Love of 
© * Eaſe, and Love to private Intereſt, Timidity, proyi- 


| gent Care of Futurity, and, Lov 
| Knowledge, gained. by 


e of Offspring. The 
Pragice, of the aged, is 
. made 
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made to direct, and their Freedom from Paſſion te 
allay the Heat of Youth ; the former learns them to 
| have a Retroſpect on pan Follies, and the latter to 
look forward into what follows from Things, and 
make Provifion againſt the worſt. Thus every Age. 
has its particular Genius and Rank of Paſſions an- 
ſwering to that Period, and moſt availing to the Suc- 
ceſs of the reſt. And thus are the Wants of one Pe- 
riod relieved by the Capacities of another, and the 
Weakneſſes of one Age are ſuitable to the Paſſions - 
A A Child's Parents are amongſt the firſt Objects of 
his Notice; he comes to be earlieſt acquainted with 
them, -he puts a ſingular Truſt in them, and ſeems to 
reſpe& them with a fong liking, the early Foretellings 
of his Goodneſs and Thankfulneſs in Time to come. 
Thus does Nature deliver with Authority the firit 
Lines of the Duty of a Son, even before a proper 
Knowledge of the Tie is made. But when the 
Child is waxed, and has arrived to ſuch a Degree of 
Knowledge as to underſtand the moral Conjunction, 
and underſtands how much he is obliged to his Pa- 
rents; when he looks back on their ſoft and unin- 
tereſted Love, their continual Cares and Labours in 
bringing up, inſtructing, and taking Care of before- 
kind for him while in that State, in .which he had 
neither Senſe nor Strength to care for himſelf, muſt 
know in his own Thoughts that he owes to them theſe 
particular Duties. P 
To venerate and reſpect them as the Means of Na- 


» 
A ® 


ture in bringing him to Life, and to that ſtate of Con- 
ſolation and Felicity which he enjoys; and for that 
| Reaſon to value and copy after their good Qnalities, 
to eaſe and bear with, and ſpread, as much as in 
his Power, a becoming maſk over their Failings and 
.... 

To be mightily.thankful to them for thoſe Benefits 
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which it can hardly ever be poſſible for him to pay || 


back in a ful 


| Manner; to ſbeu this Thankfulneſs by 


= giving good Heed to their Wants, and an earneſt 


ligence to ſupply chem; by a — to 
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4 their Authority and Counſel, eſpecially by obſerving - 
1 it with reſpect to chufing a Wife, and of -an.Occupa= * | 
* tion; by ſubmitting to their Humours rather than 
. ſnarlingly contending with\ them, as bringing to 
E- mind how often they have been ill uſed by his; and, 
7 to be ſhort; by calming their Cares, by eaſing their 
Griefs, and by bearing up the Weaknefles of Age, 


4 and making the after Part of their Days as happy 
„ and chearful as in his Power. To pay them theſe 

5 Reverences, and to pay them theſe Returns, is, as we 
f find Plato to ſay, to return the oldeſt, and the beſt, 
7 and the greateſt of Debts; next to thoſe we are in- 


daeebted to our great and general Parent, Theſe Re- 
Y verences, theſe Returns are founded in our Nature, 


yo and they are conformable to the moſt original Rules 
iT of Thankfulneſs, Reverence, Right, natural Love 
rand Godlineſs, which are weaved with our Conſtite- 
. tion itſelf; and we cannot be wanting in them, with. 
f out we throw away that Nature, and acting contrary 
, | a two i RF 
i As his Brethren and Siſters are the next with whom 
8 the Creature makes a ſocial and moral. Conjunction, 
* it is to them he owes a brotherly Reſpect; and he 
_ ought to engage in a cloſe Covenant of Friendſhip 
d with them, a reciprocal Fellow-feeling, Counſel, 
| __ Help, and a noble CARR wa of kind Officer, 
ſe | Calling to mind that they are related to a common 
= Father and Mother, and that Brother-hood of Nature 
— which joins them into a cloſer Community- of Ad- i 
- | — vantage and Lo vf. W. be. inn ag racing te | 
at The Condition of the Brute Creation is, very wan = 
S, FF -rious from that of human Creatures. The Brutes are 4 


n | cCloathed, and for the moſt Part armed by their 
"ms 5. Make, eafily fmd what is fit for their Livelihood; 
| and ſoon arrive at their Strength and Ripeneſs.; 1a 


ts || that they want the Care and Help of their Parente 
Yy but for a little Time, and for that Reaſoniwe.per- 0 
y | Cceive that Nature has given to them. wandering 'and \ _ 
PR fleeting Loves. The den PERY -downright/ nas, 
to || tural, and made only for generating and bringing aur 
ir their Offspring, no ſooner is that Purpoſe: compaſſed. 

than the Conjunction is diſunited of Courſe, But 

))%)%VVVVVVVV ...... OS the 
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the human Race are of a more tender and impotent 


State; their Child-hood and Non-:z Fe continue 
longer; they advance ffowly to Force of Body, and 
3 | Kiperieſs of Reaſon ; they need continual Heeding, 
abt a long Courſe of Cares and Toils to bring them 
uß to Decency, Virtue, and the different Arts of 
Life: Nature has, on that Account, eee be- 
Forechand for them the moſt loving and ſolieiteus Tu- 
tors to help their Weakneſs, to ſupply their Wants, 
and to coinplete them in thoſe prope: 


Zreat Charge, made eable by the meſt entgi 
and ſtron mo” of all 1585 the Love bec omi; 
rents. except both agree in this agreeable T af; 
and- continue their ite Labours, HF they have 
brought'vp and planted out their young” Colony, it 


the Pefign of Nature in the primitive Junction of the 


as well as State, is a clear Mark tha che human 
Sexes' are appointed for à more familiar, for a moral 
and enduring Junction. It is clear alſo; that the 
Thief Deſign of Marriage is not to generate and nurſe 
up an Offspring, but to teach and model Minds for 
cke great Duties and large Appomtmenta of Life: 
Soeiety muſt be ſupplied Non this primitive Nurſery 
With uſeful Menibers; and its g dlieſt Decorations 
und Uphelders. But how ſhall The young Plants be 


improved and raifed to Ripeneſs, if Men, Hke Beaſts; 
give way t6 foving and mixed Amonrs. = 

The 
Deeds of Friendip and Humanity, except the 
former be pointed to a pn Objeck, and the latter 
Buſted im a peeuliar Buff When Men once give 


Exertiſe of the Toft and humane Feelings of the Ru- 
man Heart, they in time come to be not fit for, or 
averſe; to the' making Li moral Fengion x of yu 
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Arts, even 
their own Parents; on whom ſhe has laid this rey 


muſt come to be a Prey to every rude Intruder, and 


numan Couple be overthrown. Pherefor our Malte, 


preſerved againſt the Severity of the Air and Seaſons; 


lind is apt to be ſeattered in its Views, ow) 


„ ond oat” ot ood” rt. a Mattos a.” Mi” Rnd. WWW Ergee 


Way tol this ifipation pg is-no ſtopping their full N 
Sporck they wax infeiſible to moral Attractions, and 
by - Mering, or ſeſſeuing the comely and regular 5 
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which is the ſtrong joining of Society, and the Spring 
of the pureſt home Joys: "Whereas a reaſonable an 


not depraved Love, and its beautiful Comrade, Mar- 
riage, gather together a Man's Proſpects, guide his 
Heart to-its fit Object, and by reſtraining his Love to 
that Object, do indeed make large its Influence and. 


Uſe. Moreover it is but too apparent from the Be- 


haviour of Mankind, that the common Ties of Hu- 


manity are too weak to bind and engage the Paſſions 


of moſt People in the Affairs of Society. The Con- 
junctions of Neighbourhood, Acquaintance, and 
common Correſpondence, are too wide a Field of 


Action for many, and the Conjunctions of a Public, 
or Society of Men under the ſame Government are 


fo far more, and in which many either care not, or 


know not how to put forth themſelves. Therefor 
Nature, always diſcreet and kind, by inſtilling that 
ſtrong Fellow- feeling which prevails between the 


le ones of each Sex, and by preſſing them to 


make a ſingular moral Conjunction, the Foundation 


of many domeſtic Endearments, has meted out to 


cach Couple a peculiar Sphere of Action, in a Pro- 


een to their Proſpe&s, and fitted to their particu- 
ar Capacities. Beſides, by affecting them deeply in 
the: Cares of their own little Round, ſhe has joined 
them more cloſely with Socitty, which is made up 


of partieular Families, and tied them down to their 


good. Conduct in that particular Society of People to 


which they pertain. This moral: Junction is Marriage; 


and this Province of, Action is a Family. It is indu- 
bitable from what has been ſpoken, that, to grown 
Perſons, who" have Fortune enough to make ro- 


viſion for a Family, aceording to their Order and State 
in Life, and who are giſted with the common Degrees 
of Diſcretion fit: to conuctla Family, and teach Chil- 
dren, it is a Duty they owe to Community to marry. 


The Misds of both Sexes are as muck made the 


one for the other, by a due Mixture particular to 


each, as their Perſons. The Force, Steatlineſs, 
Bravery, Seriouſneſs, and Grandeur of Mien of the 


Van, Salter an the Hedte das, Delicacy, Safmcly 
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248 The Barn Grammar,” 
of Paffon, Fineneſs of Taſte, and Modeſty of Con- 
LvVerſation of the Woman. The Male Mind is made to 
land in Defence, to think cireumſpectly, to ſee be- 
ſorehand, invent, and give Counſel. The Female 
Mind is made to put Truſt in, to fancy, conceive, to 
be obſequious, and to do what is planned. There- 
> tore the due Mixture of theſe various Sexes of Minds 
make a fine moral Junction; and the well-propor- 
tioned Contrariety of various or contrary Qualities, 
Uke a due Temperament of Diſcords in a Compoſi- 
tion of Muſic, raiſes the Melody cf. Society more 
than if they were all unvaried Notes..to.each*other. 
And this junction of moral Sexes, if we may call 
lit ſo, is clearly more availing to the Improvement of 
1 each, than if they lived | rnd For the Man 
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5 not only defends and gives Counſel, but imparts 
Strength and Firmneſs to the Woman. She, in her 
Paurn, ſoftens, puriſties, and refines him. In her 
Company he finds Calmneſs from Action and Care, 
and in her Friendſhip the Heat into which his Paſſions 
were wrought by the Tumult and Confuſion of publio 
Life, ſinks down and ſettles into a Repoſe; and a 
thouſand Graces and Comelineſſes, that want Names, 
that iſſue from her Words and Acts, model him for a 
more mild and fine. Behaviour. His Converſe and 
Example, on the contrary, make her Proſpects larger, 
and raife her Thoughts, ſupport her Steadineſs, and 
free her from a thouſand Fears and Diſturbances, to 
which her more weak Sex makes her liable. 
1 The natural Rules of the magrimonial League are 
T ̃— 8 
| 1. Mutual Faithfulneſs to the Marriage-Bed. 
Want of Fidelity fruſtrates the very Purpoſe of Mar- 
: riage, diſunites the natural Cement of the Relation, 
makes feeble: the moral Junction, the principal 
Strength of which is in the Alternatzon of Love, and by 
| making the Offspring dubious, leſſens the Care and 
Adherence proper to their Education, „ 
2. An Agreement of Advices and Endeavours to ad- 
vance the common Advantage of the Family, and to 
educate their, common Offspring. With a Deſign to 
e „ : notice 
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The BRITISH GRAMMAR: 249 
notice theſe Rules it is fit to improve, both before and 
in the married State, the ſtricteſt Comelineſs and Chaſ- 
tity of Manners, and a true Knowledge of what fits 
3. The Conjunction muſt be unbroken and for- 
Life. The Nature of Friendſhip, and in a particular 
manner of this kind of it, the Education of - their. 
Young, and the order of Society and of Conſecu- - 
tions which would otherwiſe be very complicated, do 

all appear to demand it. To keep this Conjungion, Y 
and make the Marriage Condition more. melodious 
and conſolable, a recipfocal Eſteem and Tenderneſs, 


a Reſpect equal on both Sides, and Forbearance, an 


imparting of Counſels and Help, and legal Power, are 
entirely proper. If they both keep within their juſt 


Bounds, there need be no Coñteſt about Power, and 


there will be no Conteſt. They have no contrary, 


there can be no proper Foundation for Contrariety of 
Behaviour. 4 n WT En, ann He: $4 
The Conjunction of Parents with their Children 


follows naturally from the Marriage Junction, and the - 


Duties which they owe them follows in as natural a 


manner from that Junction. The weak Condition of 


Children, who are liable to ſo many Wants and 


2 ' Hazards, demands their continual Care and Notice; 


their unlearned and unimproved Minds aſk for their \ 


 - continual Information and Improvement. Had hu- 


man Creatures been born with the full Force of. Men, 
and the Feebleneſs af Underſtanding and the Force of 
Paſſions which operate in Children, they would have 


been too ſtout or too obſtinate to have acquieſced to 


the legal Authority and Tuition of their Parents. But 
AS; ey were intended for a Proceſs, in Knowledge 
a 


and what is virtuous, it was fit that the Waxing of 


their Bodies ſhould keep Pace with the Waxing of their 
Minds, left the Intenſions of that Proceſs ſhould have 

been to no Effect. Among other wonderful Defigns 
which the ſpreading out by Degrees of their outward 

as well as inward Frame ſerves, one is, that it gives py 
large toom to the Practice of many mild and generous 
„ % C Affections 
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nor no diſtin Advantage, and for that very Reaſon 1 
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Aﬀe&ions, Which fill up che demeſtie Life with 2 

handfome- Variety of Duties and Fruitions; and are 
of conſequence a grand Inſtructien for the Heart, and 
a ſtout ſort of Tuition for the more renowned and 
wel hty Duties of public Life. . 
The above ſpoken feeble ind el State 
of Children, appears clearly to give their Father and 
* Mother ſach Rule and Power as is fit to their Main- 
tamanee, Defence, and Inſtruction; but that Rule 
and Power can be deemed: to reach no farther than 
i proper to anfwer thoſe Deſigns, and to continue no 
longer Time than that Feebleneſd and unlearned State 


laſt. Wherefor ns W and Cauſe of the Rule 


and Power failing, they are at an End of Conſequence. 
Whatever W — ethen it may be fit for Parents or 
uit for them to make uſe of while their Children are 
young, to talee upon them, or ſeize unjuſtly the ſame 
when they have arlived at the Ripeneſs or full Uſe of 
tkeit Strength; and Underflanding,! would be cruct and 
not juſt. T herefor it is 70 5055 that Parents have 
 tio'Methority to ebaſtiſe tie Perfons of their Children 
more tigidly-than the Nature of their Guard) janſhip 
demands; much lefs to attack their Lives, to aſſail their 
eedom, or te make them over. as their Righe t of 
offenon, or as their Goods and Chattels, to N 
| Maſter whoſbever; | 005 H907 Dann; EY 
Tho Gr Rank of Duties which Parenty ate indebte 
te their Children, have à Relation to their naveral 
- Life; and theſe Duties include Defence, bringing chem 
up, providing; for them- before-hand, putting them into 
mie World in a way fit for their Station and Eſtates 
. and ſuch ke Daties 
The fecond Rank of Duties Fry Relation to the 
mental and moral Life of their Young, or their Tu- 
wich in ſdch Arts und Embellimments as are proper 
m0 fit them for doing the Duties they are indebted: to 
themſelves and to ot ee wet As this was found to 
be che chief 1 of the ge Junction, ſo the 


Maki good th Purpeſe is the en and higheft 
of al ne rer of Fare Parents. ' In order therefor © 
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in a worthy. 
View of conveying heir 
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in a worthy manner, as a Man, as a Citizen, and a 
Creature of. God, both Parents ſhould unite their 
combined Wiſdom, Authority, and Power, and each 
Parent feparately. to uſe thoſe” Gifts of Nature, which 
are the peculiar Excellency and Decoration of their 
Ebert Sex. The Father ſhould lay out and over= 
ee their Education, the Mother to put in Act what is 
fanned, and tranſact the Particular of which ſtie is able. 
je Father ſhould guide the maſculine Effort of the 
mental and moral Powers of his "Child. His Fancy 
and the Way of thoſe Efforts are the particular Buſineſs 
of the Mother. The Father ſflould give advice, de- 
fend, and govern, and by his Know 4 by 
Fraciice, manly Strength, and that higher uthority, 
which is for the moſt part imputed to his Sex, brace 
and make ſtrong his Pupik for a Life of Action, for 
Seriouſnels, Uprightneſs of Heart, and Steadineſs in 
Suffering. The Offce' of The Mother is to bow and 
foften her Boy by the Pleaſantteſs of her Diſcourſe; 
and the Softneſs 251 Comelineſs of her Manners, for 
focial Life, for Fineneſs of Taſte; and the fine Dez 
cencies and Fruitions of Humanity. 7 and to meliorate 
and make fine the Tendernefs and Modeſty of her 
female Pupil, and to model her to all thoſe mild do- 
meſtic Virtues which are the . ar Marks . 
Decoratious of her Sex. 4 Ge IG 
To puide'the opening Mdds or their ir pleaſing 
ae the various Periods of their Progret * 2 — 

help them in each Period in caſting. out Ge Hidden 
Seeds of Reaſon and Genius, and in getting new _ 

Augmentations of Light and Virtue; and at laff, with 
all theſe favourable Circumſtances, to bring the y young 
Enterprizers upon 'the great Theatre of nr Life, . 
to play their various Parts before the Eyes of 2 
Friends, of Society, and Men and Women! How 
nobly does Heaven re ay the Taſk, when the Parents 
fee thoſe dear Eikeneſſes and Repreſentatives of thems 
ſelves, poſſeffing their Virtues as | Walt: 5 Eſtates; ſup: 
porting their particular nee wich x Grace and 
anner, | 
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aud Intereſt to 


Of all the Relations which the Mind of Man bears, 
that which continues between the Creator and his 
. Creatures, the chief Lawgiver and his Subjects, is the 
bigheſt and fineſt. This Relation ſprings from the 
Nature of a Creature in common, and the State of 
the human Mind in peculiar, the greateſt Powers and 

Affections of which direct to a general Mind, and 
would not be perfect and to no Effect without ſuch a 

Pointing. A Senſe of the ſplendid Look, Greatneſs, 
and comely Order of the general Syſtem of Things, 

and the to be admired Meetneſs of one Thing to an- 

other in its large Furniture, leads the Mind, by inevi- 
table Conſequence, and in a manner not to be avoided, _ 
to a perceiving of Deſign, or of a deſigning Cauſe, 

the Fountain of all, by a Courſe as ſimple and natural 7 

as that by which a handſome Picture, or a fine Build. „ 
. Ing, hints to us the Notion of a fine Profeſſor of an 
Art. As we think this Being before all, above all, 
and greater than all, we in a natural Manner, and 
without Argument, impute to him every thing that 
is perfect, Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, without - 
Limits, having a Bein throngh all Time, and paſſ- 
ing through che whole p Wnt: on of Space. We ap- 
ply to him thoſe grand Epithets of our Creator, Pre- 
1 of Benefits, the great Lord and Law - 


— 


Fgiver of the whole Society of reaſonable underftand. 
Ing Creatures.—Not only the Defects and Wants of 
our Being and State, but ſome of the nobleſt Deſires of 
£2 our Minds, join us with this great and general Nature. 
The Mind in its Courſe from Object to Object, from 
one Character and View of Beauty to another, finds 
ſiome Mark of Deformity or Want in each, and ſoon 
Arains or grows weary, and not ſatisfied with its Sub- = 
jekt; it ſees no Reputation of Dignity among Men 1 
"an to that Pitch of high Value which it is capable 5 
p | 


7 


of putting forth; no Object within the Extent of 
'Y human eee to the Strength of its Affection. 
a f-ſpreading Courſe, 


oy, 


Nor can it ſtoꝑ any where in this ſe] li 1 
br find Reſt aße its higheſt Flights, fil it gear 24 
Iſs / 5 : ; ; | 25 1 


© Being of unlimited Gieatneſs and Value, on whom it 


may employ its greateſt Powers without draining the 


Subject, and give Liberty to the utmoſt Strength and 


& 


taking a Diſtaſte. | 


Fulneſs of its Love without being glutted, or Without 


As our Affections rely on our Notions of their Ob- | 
jects, and for the moſt part keep Pace with them, it 


muſt be of the greateſt Conſequence, and appears to 


be amongſt the firſt Duties we are indebted to the Au- ; 


thor of our Being, to have the leaſt defective, ſeeing 

we cannot make perſett Notions of his Reputation 
and Adminiſtration. For ſuch Notions thoroughly 

drank in will make ow 
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| Religion reaſonable, and our 
 Diſpoſitions purified. If our Opinions are little and 


writhed, our Religion will be. uperſtitious, and our 
Temper mean. Thus, if we impute to the Deity that 


falſe Majeſty, which is made up of the unkind and 
ſullen Practice of mere Will or Power, or think he 


takes Pleaſure in the Proſtrations of-ſlaviſh Fear, or 


as ſlaviſh Praiſe, he will be worſhipped with mean 


Flattery/ and a great deal of Compliments: More- 
over if he be looked upon as a harſh, and not as a 


| pn Being, taking delight-in Revenge, he will 
crifices, or any thing elſe that may be thought fit to 
calm and ſoften him. But if we will give credit 
that perfect Goodneſs is the Character of the higheſt 
Being, and that he likes thoſe moſt: who are moſt like 
him, the Worſhip given to him will be reaſonable and 
grand, and his Worſhippers will deſire to pleaſe 


im, by endeavouring to reſemble that Goodneſs 


which they pray to. The Ground then of all real Re- 
| ligion is a wiſe Belief. And of a wiſe Belief theſe 


appear to be the chief Terms: To have Faith, that 
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